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THE PROBLEM OF CONVERTIBILITY 
FOR WESTERN EUROPE 


PER JACOBSSON 


American contracts in which may be read the words ‘Europe, including 

the British Isles’. In this paper I shall deal with Western Europe includ- 
ing the British Isles; and I shall also refer to the United States, because 
it is not possible to discuss these monetary questions without analysing 
the problems involved as they concern the United States. 

What is convertibility? Most experts have their own definition. I have 
a very simple one. Convertibility is the return to free and effective exchange 
markets, which means that one can go into the market and buy a currency 
without having first to obtain a permit from an official. Hence converti- 
bility is the antithesis of exchange control. Now this definition is very 
important, for it shows that convertibility presupposes free markets in 
currencies and that it is therefore part and parcel of the system of a free 
economy, so that one cannot think of convertibility without connecting it 
with all the other elements which make up a free economy. 

I will try to illustrate what I mean by making a reference to what 
happened in 1947. In accordance with some rather regrettable provisions 
of the Anglo-American Loan Agreement of December 1945, an attempt was 
made in 1947 to restore a limited kind of convertibility of the pound, but it 
was a failure, and the very fact of failure has exerted a most pernicious 
influence, because it has delayed further developments in the same direction. 
People have been afraid to go ahead. But what was the fundamental 
mistake made in 1947? It was the attempt to introduce convertibility in the 
currency sphere before it had been introduced in other spheres of the 
economy. In fact convertibility must not be thought of until a free economy, 
with free markets, is being restored over a wide field; and this, in turn, is 
possible only in so far as headway has been made in getting rid of the 
excess of money which was a legacy of the war. In 1947 there was still an 
excess of money in relation to the available supply of goods and services; 
and there was not a free market economy. 

Think of what has happened since 1947. We have made great progress, 
for a free economy has come into being over a very wide field through the 
re-establishment of free commodity markets, through the ending of ration- 
ing, and through the elimination of the excess money supply; the pursuit 
of an inflexible cheap money policy is a thing of the past—and there- 
fore one can feel that what happened in 1947 should not deter the various 
countries from making a second attempt, now that we have fulfilled the 
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essential prerequisite, the restoration of a free economy over a wide field. 
This way of approaching convertibility is to be commended for yet another 
reason. For when one has free exchange markets, one can progressively free 
one set of accounts after the other; it is possible to make a series of gradual 
moves, and it is thus not necessary to take a sudden, very spectacular 
decision. The whole movement as I see it now, not only in the United 
Kingdom, but in Western Europe generally, is towards a further freeing of 
commodity markets—the establishment of increasingly effective exchange 
markets with greater freedom to transfer funds; and therefore I think it a 
safe bet that we shall see a return to convertibility as the final aim of a 
policy that we have already been pursuing for a long time. 

Now why should we aim at convertibility? Let me first quote the 
familiar reason given in the text-books—that convertibility helps to achieve 
increased trade and a higher degree of prosperity, and thus contributes to a 
rise in the standard of living. When free markets have been restored and 
when the exchange rates are close to purchasing-power parities, the con- 
ditions are fulfilled under which one may expect the volume of world trade 
to increase. These are the text-book reasons, and they are not wrong. I have 
found again and again in recent years that the text-books are often more 
correct than the professors ever suspected. But it should be realized that, if 
all the arguments in favour of convertibility which are given in text-books 
are to be valid, it is necessary that the monetary system as a whole should 
work tolerably well; this is a point to which I will return presently when I 
come to speak about conditions and policy in the United States. 

In addition to these general reasons in favour of a return to con- 
vertibility, I would like to re-state a certain number of reasons which apply 
to particular groups of countries. In the first place I shall consider the 
attitude taken towards convertibility on the Continent of Europe. On the 
Continent the freeing of the various economies from war-time controls for 
some years progressed rather more quickly than in either the United 
Kingdom or Scandinavia and there is one particular reason for the differ- 
ence: on the Continent controls were intimately connected with the régime 
of totalitarian governments, with the rule of Hitler and Mussolini, so that 
the term ‘control’ had a different connotation than in the United Kingdom, 
for instance, and therefore it is not surprising that continental countries 
showed themselves to be most averse to a continuation of the system. They 
considered controls to be dangerously bureaucratic; control by officials 
was part of the infringement of personal liberty such as has never been felt 
either in the United Kingdom or in my country, Sweden. 

If the experience of the past has led the continental countries to strive 
to restore a system of monetary freedom, considerations regarding their 
future development point most clearly in the direction of a return to con- 
vertibility. Now that foreign economic aid is coming to an end the in- 
dividual countries are becoming increasingly dependent on the flow of 
domestic savings for the expansion of their economic activity. But, in the 
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case of countries which have in the past seen their currencies lose value 
until they have become well-nigh worthless, it is most unlikely that 
monetary savings will really recover and find their way into long-term 
investments unless there is some guarantee that their currencies will display 
a higher degree of stability in the future; and the requisite stability can 
hardly be attained in any other way than by a return to convertibility. It is 
therefore being realized more clearly every day that a restoration of 
monetary confidence is essential for further economic progress, since infla- 
tion plays havoc with a country’s economy. 

Finally, a contributory reason for the present keenness of continental 
countries to free their economic life from controls is, of course, the spec- 
tacular recovery which has been made by Germany. There can be no doubt 
that Dr Erhard’s policy of establishing a free economy in Germany has 
succeeded, and that it has succeeded much better than most people ex- 
pected; and this has made a tremendous impression on people’s minds. 
Dr Erhard himself is, of course, aware of this, and he now stands out as one 
of the champions of further progress, especially of progress towards the goal 
of convertibility. He reasons more or less as follows: the European Pay- 
ments Union has in his opinion exhausted most of its usefulness; there is 
very little credit left in it for those who would need further credit accom- 
modation; it can do nothing to promote liberalization of trade with the 
dollar area; for sustained progress to be made it is necessary to aim at a 
wider system; the solution can be found only in convertibility. He also 
thinks that convertibility represents the right system of financial integra- 
tion in Europe; Europe can never be a closed area; it can achieve success 
only if it works in conjunction with other continents. It should in this 
connexion be remembered that one of the main advantages of the European 
Payments Union lies in the fact that it has been more than European. It 
must never be forgotten that through the Union settlements can be made 
with the various countries in the sterling area, with those in the French franc 
area, with the Belgian Congo, and even with Indonesia which settles much 
of its European business via Amsterdam. This has meant, for instance, that 
countries on the continent of Europe have been able to pay via the European 
Payments Union for their imports of raw materials from a number of 
overseas countries. 

I have just said that the European Payments Union has been successful 
because it has extended beyond Europe. The better system which we 
should aim at must not be one which would tend to limit the European 
monetary area to six countries alone; it should, instead, be the result of a 
further widening of the sphere in which monetary settlements can take 
place, and that aim will be attainable only through a return to converti- 
bility. In fact I fully agree with Dr Erhard that there would be a great 
danger in attempting to achieve European integration in the economic field 
without a simultaneous return to convertibility. Such an attempt would set 
up fresh artificial barriers; it would represent a step backwards and would 
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create a more difficult situation than that which would exist if the European 
Payments Union were retained. Nobody in his senses wants to give up 
the European Payments Union unless it be in order to replace it by some- 
thing better, and the main hope of improvement lies in the development of a 
wider area, including the United States. 

I do not say that these views of Dr Erhard are shared by all those on the 
continent of Europe who are concerned with these questions. One cannot 
talk of a common continental view since there are important differences of 
opinion, and these exist within the various countries themselves rather 
than in relations between them. I am sure, however, that in recent months 
the movement in favour of convertibility of European currencies vis-a-vis 
the dollar has gained ground; the desire for convertibility and the interest 
in these questions is immensely stronger than was the case a year ago. 


Now let me come to some particular reasons why the United Kingdom 
is anxious to restore convertibility. One of my German friends, Dr Vocke, 
President of the Board of Management of the Bank deutscher Lander, has 
been telling me for some time past that the United Kingdom’s strength is 
supported by two pillars; the Crown and the pound sterling. The Crown was 
strengthened by the Coronation; and the pound will be strengthened by 
convertibility. These are lofty reasons; but as a matter of hard fact it is 
unlikely that the United Kingdom will maintain its leading position in the 
structure of world trade, in the world’s monetary affairs, and as the centre 
of the sterling area, if the pound does not again become a convertible cur- 
rency. I could also give some more pedestrian reasons: one very important 
reason for the United Kingdom is that a return to convertibility and non- 
discrimination in trade (because they, too, go together; they are both part 
of the restoration of a free economy) will mean that British industrialists 
will be able to buy in the cheapest market, be it at home or abroad. 

Now, in this connexion I have been very surprised at the strength 
shown by Switzerland in the post-war world ; Switzerland’s export industries 
have held their own much better than could have been expected, even 
though the country did not devalue her currency at all in 1949. And one 
reason for this strength has undoubtedly been that the Swiss have always 
been able to buy foreign raw materials and machines in the cheapest 
market, since the Swiss franc has remained convertible. It seems to me that 
a country as dependent on foreign trade as the United Kingdom is could 
find herself in a very dangerous situation if she were not as well placed in 
this respect as her main competitors; and it must be remembered that 
Western Germany, Belgium, and the Netherlands will soon be able to allow 
free imports of dollar goods; and in that way they will before long have 
reached a position in which their currencies will be for trade purposes con- 
vertible into dollars. 

There is yet another factor which underlines the importance of a 
return to convertibility, namely, the likelihood that once the pound is 
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convertible—and thus as good as the dollar—Latin American and other 
overseas countries will not hesitate to convert dollars into pounds, for they 
will then always be able to carry out the operation in reverse; the net result 
will probably be that European countries will gain rather than lose dollars 
in the long run. 


Now I come to the United States. There was an impression that Mr 
Eden and Mr Butler got a rather cool reception when they went to the 
United States in the spring of 1953, and it was wondered, therefore, whether 
the Americans had any idea how important convertibility was to the free 
world. When I was in the United States recently, I thought that there had 
been a shift in opinion—there is now a much fuller realization of the 
importance of convertibility. I am, indeed, of the opinion that the visit by 
Mr Eden and Mr Butler served a very useful purpose. At that time the 
Republican Party had just come into power in the United States and it had 
to make a mass of appointments after having been out of office for twenty 
years; it was a terrific task to have to face. The visit of Mr Eden and Mr > 
Butler was useful, therefore, in that it focused attention on a problem 
which would otherwise have been put on one side; when I was in the 
United States I was able to note the results. In the first place, there had 
been the appointment of Mr Lewis Douglas to investigate the question of 
convertibility ; his report was published in August 1953. The correspondence 
in connexion with the report on his Mission was issued to the press on 24 
August 1953.1 This had been followed by the setting-up of the Randall 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy,? which was given the task of 
reporting on the foreign economic policy of the United States. I doubt 
whether these various steps would have been taken if the United States 
Government had not been prodded into a consideration of the matters in 
question by the visit of Mr Eden and Mr Butler. 

Now the discussion is in full swing in the United States and people are 
beginning to recall that convertibility and non-discrimination were really 
the basis of United States policy in the past; it was the policy of both the 
Republican and the Democratic Parties; and if one finds that a country 
has by tradition pursued such a policy, one can usually conclude that the 
true interests of the particular country are served thereby. Applying this 
principle to present circumstances, the situation might be described as 
follows: over the last four or five years American exporters have been very 
greatly helped by the American aid programme. After all, more than $30 
milliard has been granted in aid to other countries, and this has meant that 
a great deal of purchasing power has been available in the form of dollars. 
It has never been really difficult for American exporters to sell their goods 
abroad because other countries have been supplied with dollars in one form 
or another. 


1 See Report of the Douglas Mission on the Dollar-Sterling Relationship and its Effect 
on U.S. Foreign Economic Policy in the Department of State Bulletin 31 August 1953. 
2 Report published on 23 January 1954, after this paper was sent to press. 
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Now all that is more or less coming to an end. Military aid will hence- 
forth largely take the form of deliveries of particular articles and the 
American economy in general will derive little profit from such deliveries. 
Naturally American exporters are beginning to wonder what position they 
will be in then. It is not unreasonable of them to insist that they should 
not be treated worse than exporters in other countries. But if they are to 
enjoy equality of treatment with business men of other lands there must be a 
system of convertibility and non-discrimination in operation, for as long as 
there is exchange control one can be almost certain that European countries, 
and others too, will not fail to make use of the opportunities it offers. Such 
countries will not be slow, if they meet with difficulties, to clamp down on 
the import of American goods. I think that this is what will happen if 
exchange control is retained, and it is perfectly obvious that the big 
American interests ought to feel concerned about such a state of affairs. 

Besides this, there are other considerations which ought to affect the 
American attitude towards convertibility. Obviously the United States 
cannot afford to let any country in Western Europe collapse at this time 
of the cold war; if the Americans look round they will find that the countries 
which need the least aid are those which have most consistently pursued a 
policy of monetary discipline. If the Americans wish to bring their assist- 
ance to an end safely, they should see to it that those countries which receive 
aid apply the rules of monetary discipline. For by doing this the countries 
in question are likely to get their balances of payments into order, and once 
this has been achieved the Americans will be able to reduce their aid without 
running any dangerous risks. 

A third reason about which more and more is being heard in the 
United States is the importance of convertibility as a measure of defence 
against totalitarian governments. After all, convertibility is part of the 
system of a free economy, as I said at the beginning, and since the United 
States is a leading representative of the free economies it is very natural 
that the Americans should also be in favour of convertibility, for it offers 
one of the best forms of protection against undue bureaucratic interference 
and therefore also against totalitarian methods of control. 


When we consider these various reasons—the general reasons which I 
first mentioned and the particular reasons which apply more specifically to 
the continent of Europe, the United Kingdom and the United States—we 
cannot, I think, help arriving at the conclusion that the present move- 
ment towards convertibility has not reached its prominence solely by 
chance. Very real interests of important countries, and of groups of 
countries, are served thereby, and I therefore think that the movement will 
continue. But does it not hold certain dangers? I have already mentioned 
one danger—what happened in 1947. We then learnt that if one tries to 
return to convertibility before a free economy has been restored in other 
fields, the attempt is likely to break down. But we have made much pro- 
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gress since 1947; my own opinion is that the likelihood of a breakdown is 
now much reduced; indeed, I think we may be nearer to the final step than 
many people imagine. 

We must also bear in mind what happened in 1949. In 1948-9 there 
was a slight business recession in the United States. The spectacular effect 
in Europe of that recession was the devaluation by about 30 per cent of a 
number of currencies. We naturally do not want another decline in 
American business activity to disturb the economies of Europe, which are 
now on their way back to equilibrium. 

The question then arises of how we are to deal with this problem of a 
possible depression in the United States, which has loomed so large in 
people’s minds in recent years and is still so much discussed in the daily 
and weekly press, If we look back upon what happened in 1949, we find 
that the countries whose internal economies were in a relatively stable 
condition (e.g. Switzerland) hardly suffered at all as a result of the mild 
recession in the United States (even though Switzerland did not devalue 
its currency). It thus appears that if a country’s economy is in a balanced 
state she will probably be able to take a moderate American recession in 
her stride. But we must still face the fact that a large-scale depression in 
the United States would have a considerable effect in Europe. 

As I see it the whole matter really comes to this. Sooner or later there 
will inevitably be a decline in business activity in the United States, and 
this decline will have international repercussions. The question there- 
fore arises whether we in Europe ought to try to carry on with our 
own policies independently of the United States, or whether we should 
attempt, at least in the first instance, to work together with the United 
States. The answer will, of course, largely depend on our impression 
as to what the Americans themselves are going to do. Do we believe that 
they will take the proper steps to counteract a depression? We have for a 
long time been pretty certain in our minds that the Democrats would be 
sufficiently up-to-date and enlightened to want to take modern measures 
to combat depression ; but we have had our doubts with regard to the 
Republicans; and that is why it is so interesting now to find a Republican 
Administration faced with forecasts of a depression and to be able to 
observe its reactions. Let me say in the first place that up to now all the 
talk about a depression in the United States has been very much exag- 
gerated. It has been said that so far the depression has been only a ‘state 
of mind’, and that is not far from the truth. 

The real position, as far as I can see, is as follows: we probably 
still have something to fear from developments in the United States, but 
that the danger may be less great than is usually supposed. Whereas it 
can be said, generally speaking, that in Europe—not least in the United 
Kingdom and certainly in Switzerland—there has been a recovery rather 
than the opposite, it is interesting to note that the Republican Administra- 


tion, after raising interest rates in the spring of 1953 as part of their 
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debt-management policy, proceeded to lower them again in the autumn, so 
that in the United States cheap money has now returned. Furthermore, 
there is and will continue to be a deficit in the Federal budget; the press 
of 10 November 1953 put it at $8 milliard for the year 1953-4. The normal 
procedure in such a situation would be to raise taxes; the Republicans had 
promised, however, to lower certain taxes and abolish others, and the 
deficit will be partly the result of the fulfilment of these promises. 

My belief is that after twenty years in the political wilderness the 
Republicans are just as frightened as the Democrats would ever have 
been, or even more so, and that they will therefore most probably do all 
they can to prevent the occurrence of a new great depression, for an 
‘Eisenhower depression’ would undoubtedly put them out of office for a 
very long time, just as the ‘Hoover depression’ did a quarter of a century 
‘ago. 

f The only conclusion I can draw from this is that, in view of these 
tendencies and intentions in the United States, our efforts in Europe ought 
in the first place to be directed towards trying to carry out an anti- 
depression policy in co-operation with the Americans. There should be a 
very sincere and whole-hearted endeavour to work together. 

In September 1953 I had occasion to visit Austria and, in particular, I 
had a chance to speak to a group of trade union leaders at a three-day 
conference in Vienna, having been asked to give an address on the subject 
of convertibility (I imagine I was the only person at the conference who 
did not belong to a Labour Party). I was able to talk with several Labour 
men privately, and I asked them whether or not they shared my view that 
we should first of all make an effort to work with the Americans in order 
to counteract a depression, instead of trying to go our own way with 
fluctuating exchange rates, etc., as some of the speakers had suggested. 
It was revealing to hear these Austrian Labour men stating emphatically 
that ‘we should be sunk if we did not try to co-operate whole-heartedly 
with America’. We must at least begin, they thought, with an attempt at 
concerted action with the United States. Not much economic knowledge 
is needed to realize that the increased spending (for public works, etc.) 
which the carrying-out of the anti-depression policy would entail might 
lead to a deficit in the balance of payments, and that it would then 
be useful to be acting in close collaboration with the United States. The 
trade union leaders with whom I spoke were very well aware of this fact. 


There are still many who are sceptical about the possibility of a success- 
ful return to convertibility; but let me, in this connexion, give a few facts. 
I have already pointed out how far we have progressed in the dismantling 
of the all-embracing system of controls created during the war; how 
rationing has been lifted; how free commodity markets have been re- 
opened—and remember, free commodity markets can often make it 
possible to convert funds from one currency into another: copper can be 
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bought for sterling and sold against dollars, and in this way—which is 
becoming perfectly legal—funds can be transferred from one country to 
another. Mr Abs, the German banker, gave an address in Basle on 
13 October 1953, and in the course of his talk he said that things have by 
now gone so far that most people who know the regulations can already 
transfer funds from one market to another—perfectly legally—either at the 
official rate or at rates very close to it. This means that in practice we are 
nearer to convertibility than is generally realized. 

Consider, secondly, the recent increases which have occurred in 
monetary reserves. In the eighteen months from March 1952 to the end of 
September 1953 the total of monetary reserves in gold and dollars outside 
the United States rose by $3 milliard, which is quite a considerable 
amount. They are still rising, and some people in the United States believe 
that by the spring of 1954 the reserves will have risen by $4 milliard. This 
means that a number of countries are beginning to have accumulated 
sufficient holdings of gold and dollars to allow the liberalization of their 
dollar imports, and every month, in one or other country, progress is being 
made in liberalizing imports from the dollar area. 

Consider, again, the question of the free, or parallel, market rates for 
currencies. These rates, as quoted in the various markets, are now very 
close to the official rate—the free-market rate for sterling in New York, 
where there is a fairly substantial volume of business, is at present I 
believe $2.74} to the pound, i.e. within 2 per cent of the official rate. 

Consider, furthermore, the recent movements in the price of gold. 
The free-market price in terms of dollars used to be 50 per cent higher than 
the official price; on 15 November 1953, for the first time since the war, 
it was quoted at exactly the official price. 

Let me mention another set of figures which are not always sufficiently 
heeded. I refer to the monthly surpluses achieved by certain members of 
the European Payments Union (as is well known, the surplus or deficit of 
each participating country in the Union is worked out each month). The 
figures for September and October 1953 show that the two countries with 
the largest monthly surpluses were Western Germany and Austria, 
which had outstripped the Scandinavian countries, Holland and Belgium, 
the United Kingdom, France, Italy, and Portugal. A considerable part of 
the surpluses of these two countries can be attributed to an influx of funds 
from abroad; the surplus was not all achieved on current account. In fact, 
business firms in the two countries in question received additional com- 
mercial credit, and a number of Germans and Austrians repatriated funds 
from Switzerland, for example, one reason being that they could benefit 
by the high interest rates offered in their own countries—whereas in 
Switzerland their funds might not earn any interest at all. What does this 
mean? It means that in Europe funds are flowing back to two countries 
which are still occupied by foreign forces and that as a result of this inflow 
of funds, it is precisely these two countries which have achieved the 
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largest surpluses in the European Payments Union. It also means that 
Europe is beginning to manage its monetary affairs not on the basis of 
fear but on that of confidence. People are responding to the ordinary 
stimuli of differential interest rates, instead of allowing fear of war to 
dominate their minds in such a way as to make them keep their funds 
abroad. 

This is a very remarkable development, and it indicates that we are 
much nearer a normal state of affairs than we were even a year ago. 
You will remember that both Western Germany and Austria had in 
October 1953 to extend increased credits in the European Payments Union. 
Some people used to think of Austria as a structural debtor country which 
would always require foreign aid. Should one now begin to think of 
Austria as a structural creditor? Let us take heed that the word ‘structural’ 
is often used far too freely—and let us therefore beware of making too 
categorical pronouncements, good or bad, with regard to the future, and let 
us instead in each particular case act as the situation seems to require. 


At the moment dollars are flowing over many parts of the world, but 
we cannot be quite sure as yet that this flow will continue. A fair amount 
of American aid is still being received, and of course such aid travels 
around; the dollars do not stop in the countries which receive them in the 
first place but may be paid out again to others and may thus go to swell 
the reserves of some third country. There is still a fair amount of dis- 
crimination against dollar goods. But the improvement in the various 
countries’ gold and dollar holdings has been so considerable that many 
people are beginning to think that convertibility could now stand up toa 
practical test even if economic aid is granted only to those which simply 
cannot manage without. Military aid is a different matter altogether, 
being one of the elements of the general defence plans and thus being 
dependent on the level of defence expenditure which is considered 
indispensable. 

The improvement in the reserves of countries outside the United States 
is no doubt due in part to the cheap-money policy pursued in the United 
States herself, as a result of which dollars are easier to obtain. In recent 
months the pound sterling has been consistently strong in the official 
market in New York. As far as I can see, it looks as if Lord Keynes had 
been right in saying, in his article published posthumously in the Economic 
Journal of June 1946, that it is the high living and high costs in the 
United States that will exert a decisive influence on the currency relation- 
ship. Since these factors can only operate when a relatively free market 
economy has come into being, it is only now that Keynes’s words are really 
becoming applicable and that the great difference between wage levels in 
the United States and those in Europe is beginning to make itself felt. - 

The average weekly wage of industrial workers in the United States is 
$75. In the United Kingdom, I believe, it is no more than $24, and in 
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Switzerland it is probably $35. These differences are tremendous and 
must, as Keynes foresaw, exert an influence on the output and marketing 
of goods. 


It is, of course, easy to say that we ought to get back to convertibility ; 
but how are we to doit? I think that there should be parallel action in the 
European countries and in the United States. There is still a great deal to 
be done in every European country. As far as Western Germany is con- 
cerned, Professor Erhard seems to think that convertibility could be 
restored almost immediately; Mr Abs, on the other hand, points out that 
there are still important problems, such as that of the Sperrmarks, to be 
solved. Mr Abs in his speech in Basle on 13 October 1953, to which I 
have already referred, gave it as his opinion that it would be preferable for 
the West German mark to be made convertible the day after sterling 
rather than a few weeks or months in advance of it. 

In fact, the convertibility of the currencies of continental Europe would 
be very precarious if it were not preceded by the convertibility of sterling, 
and that is one of the reasons why the policy pursued in the United 
Kingdom is being so carefully watched from the Continent. 

Supposing, now, that each European country takes the proper steps 
appropriate to her own economic situation; there then remains the 
question of what action is to be taken by the United States. At the time 
when the United Kingdom was the undisputed centre of the gold-standard 
system—that is, before 1914—it fulfilled two conditions. It was both a 
creditor country and a free-trade country, and London was a centre for 
international liquidity in the form of commercial and financial credits. 

Can the United States play the same role? It still imposes relatively 
high tariffs on imports of manufactured goods, even though she is a 
creditor country. The report of the Randall Commission may lead to a 
certain lowering of the tariff and there is anyhow a fair possibility that at 
the worst an assurance will be given that it will not be further raised. But 
we still cannot rely upon the New York banks not to curtail credit lines in 
the event of a depression. It is’ still an open question whether those in 
power in the United States will be prepared, for instance, to authorize the 
Federal Reserve banks to intervene on the markets, whenever necessary, 
in order to counteract any dangerous curtailment of credits granted to 
customers abroad. 

I will not attempt to prophesy, but it is well known that the Randall 
Commission is looking into these various matters. They are thus being 
considered in the proper quarters. And it is in any case a good thing that 
the practical aspects of a return to the convertibility of currencies are 
today being widely discussed and that more and more people are beginning 
to realize the true nature of the problems which have to be solved. 

Address at Chatham House 

17 November 1953 











FRANCE’S POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


ANTOINE PINAY 


the people they represent in order to discover the direction of their 

thoughts and the bases of their opinions. This task is no less important 
in international relations. Understanding of the psychology of nations is 
one of the essential conditions of international politics, and discussion on 
the personal level is the best means of achieving a satisfactory conclusion 
to discussions between States. When statesmen meet at official gatherings, 
they inevitably have to defend the rights of their own countries and press 
for concessions. It is their duty to emphasize their own views rather than 
to get to know those of their neighbours. The politician who no longer 
holds office, however, as in my case, is more free to interest himself in the 
trends of thought in friendly countries. 

The high principles which inspire free nations may be wholly identical, 
since they derive from the same spiritual source. Difference lies only in 
the manner in which each country interprets those principles; identical 
phrases may be used to express very different realities. It is incumbent on 
the different peoples, therefore, to reach as profound a mutual understand- 
ing as possible and it is the duty of their representatives to devote them- 
selves to making known the truth. As a French parliamentarian it is my 
aim in this paper to portray the real face of France, and to show it clearly 
I propose first to lift the veil of disquiet which too often, both at home and 
abroad, masks it. 

Friends of France sometimes fear that our country has surrendered to 
a spirit of indiscipline in public life, as well as to instability in political life. 
No one would deny the difficulties against which France struggles, they 
have been mentioned often enough; so, too, have our faults; in fact the 
shadows of the picture have been sufficiently emphasized, and I would like 
to soften the effect of certain criticisms, not to reject them, but to restore 
them to their true proportions. It is true that in France liberty of ex- 
pression often takes an extreme form which colours all aspects of our 
collective life; our national temperament is always more ready to de- 
nounce our eccentricities than to praise our merits, to criticize our failures 
rather than to acclaim our successes. We certainly should resist this 
instinctive tendency towards collective self-criticism. But it is also 
necessary to ensure that this habit does not result in a misrepresentation 
of our efforts. The French know their failings better than others know 


their qualities. It is inadvisable too quickly to form judgements based on 
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the French opinion of themselves. Although the French anticipate censure 
by censuring themselves, they bitterly resent as unjust the reproaches of 
others. They are so much the more sensitive to criticism if it comes from 
foreigners. 

The governmental instability for which we are reproached so severely, 
and so legitimately, is certainly one of the causes of the troubled state of 
public morale. Ministerial crises by their repetition have deplorable 
effects. They not only waste time but also energy. They too often paralyse 
planning and blunt enthusiasm. We fully recognize this. There has, 
however, been a change for the better; public opinion has ceased to be 
indifferent to the muddle of political life, and its reaction is more vigorous 
now that State action has penetrated more deeply into the life of the 
nation. 

A real and effective reform of our constitution is thus recognized today 
as a necessity. It is not a case of framing a new constitution but of 
revising the Constitution of 1946 in the light of experience. It is first 
necessary to introduce technical modifications into the methods of 
parliamentary work. Such modifications have already been partially 
voted by the National Assembly and have been submitted to the Council 
of the Republic; we are thus set on the right road. But we must now 
achieve a more rational division of functions between the government, 
whose actions should not be so frequently dependent upon preliminary 
authorization, and Parliament, whose control should not be dispersed 
over a multitude of subjects but should be concentrated on major prob- 
lems; for the executive must retain its full initiative without which there 
is no true responsibility. 

That a government must enjoy stability is a fundamental axiom. The 
head of the government must be regarded as the head of a majority 
bound to him by a kind of pact; if he is defeated, the majority disappears, 
and the government must then have power to dissolve the National 
Assembly in order that the people may arbitrate in the dispute. The 
easier it is for a government to resort to dissolution, the less often will it 
be forced to do so. This idea is already well launched, and the last crisis 
has given it wider reception in the country. I hope this principle will be 
finally adopted in the second plan for constitutional reform which is now 
being prepared. This would, in our eyes, provide a true guarantee of 
ministerial stability, and also its actual guarantee, as is proved by British 
parliamentary tradition. This reform is, we consider, essential; neverthe- 
less it would be a profound error to believe that all public action is sub- 
ordinated to the revision of the constitution. A government can always 
function even with incomplete and imperfect instruments; it can never 
admit the right of doing nothing in the hope of doing better. 

Power is never sterile when it meets the challenge of events. More- 
over its mainstays must not be ignored. It must not be forgotten that the 
control of the State is firmly assured by the authority of the President of 
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the Republic at the top and by the permanent character of the administra- 
tion at the base. These solid foundations, under an appearance of in- 
stability, provide a fundamental stability. As to governments, if they 
change often it is noticeable that Ministers change more rarely, and it even 
happens that politicians cease to form part of a government even though 
that government continues to apply their policies. 

Thus the vicissitudes of our public life cannot really compromise that 
which is essential for a people, namely, the vigour of its national aims and 
the fullness of its endeavours. The French have shown in the annals of 
their history that they can bear adversity but that they cannot resign 
themselves to abdication. They passed through the occupation without 
ever losing faith in themselves or their allies. They have approached the 
post-war tasks in full recognition of their duty; they have borne the full 
weight of their commitments with a sense of their responsibilities. France 
assumes the obligations of a great Power, charged with the fate of the 
populations which history has entrusted to her. In the defence of the free 
world she is fighting a ruthless war in Indo-China in which the blood of her 
officers and men flows every day; she is raising and equipping divisions 
for the defence of Europe and the Atlantic world. All these commitments 
Frenchmen have tenaciously endeavoured to fulfil; they have always been 
convinced that their country had sound foundations and possessed great 
resources. They have always felt that the hardships of recent years had 
not affected their ancestral qualities; they have always had the will to 
safeguard the social structure of the nation which could have tottered 
under the blows of the war or under the spiritual depression which 
accompanied it. 

It is because there has been both agreement on the aims and a tenacity 
of purpose in pursuing them that France has been able to escape the 
gloomy prophecies of decline. At the same time she has also emerged from 
the downward trend of her birth-rate. The prospect of an increasing 
number of young people in the population is the guarantee of an intel- 
lectual capacity for a burning sense of initiative; France, this ancient land, 
remains as ever a young and active nation. This is no complaisant eulogy 
of France; I have no wish to vindicate or to decry. I shun illusion as well 
as scepticism. This is, however, my profound conviction, which I will 
now support with figures and conclusive arguments. 


The real merit of France is to have lifted herself up from the great 
ordeals which have deeply wounded her; she is one of the countries which 
have suffered most from the tragedies of Europe. At the liberation her 
material damage was gigantic. Property amounting to 55,000 factories 
and business houses; 135,000 agricultural buildings, and 2,000,000 dwelling 
houses were destroyed or damaged. You who have suffered similar hard- 
ships can appreciate better than others the significance of these figures; 
railways, ports, and roads were affected: more than 4,000 kilometres of 
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railways and more than 7,500 bridges were destroyed. To realize the 
magnitude of these disasters, and I refer only to complete destruction, it 
is necessary to visualize the disappearance from the map of France of a 
department as large and as well populated as that of the Nord, or the 
devastation of three-quarters of the city of Paris. 

The factories were not only damaged by the fighting; they were even 
more affected by the occupation, a fact which is not always appreciated. 
Deprived of raw materials, stripped of their power resources, isolated 
from the free world, unable to carry out either productive investment or 
technical progress, our industry suffered profoundly from a state of 
asphyxia which was both progressive and continuous. The occupation 
authorities emptied our factories not only of their raw materials but also 
of their machines. After the liberation, when our soldiers returned home, 
they found the industries upon which they depended for a livelihood com- 
pletely empty and, in consequence, they found it impossible to obtain 
work. At the liberation industrial production was only one-half of that of 
1938; today the level of 1938 has been surpassed by 50 per cent; France 
has made a productive effort without predecent in her history. This is why 
she can, without undue complacency, measure the results of her labours. 

In seven years the production of electrical energy has doubled and now 
stands at 42 milliard kilowatts against the former total of 20 milliards; 
petrol refinery capacity has been trebled; it was 7,000,000 tons in 1938, 
it is more than 24,000,000 tons in 1953. The output of coal has exceeded 
that of pre-war by 10,000,000 tons, 57,000,000 tons against 47,000,000, 
and the French miner, alone on the continent of Europe, has an output 
greater than that of 1938. Steel production has increased by 75 per cent 
with I1,000,0v0 tons in 1952 against 6,000,000, in 1938, and 5,000,000 at 
the time of the liberation. I am not boasting when I list these statistics. 
I recount them only to underline their true significance. They indicate, in 
fact, a stern assignment of the work to be done in order of priority. When 
so many tasks demanded attention at the same time, France had to de- 
limit her efforts according to a rigorous plan, and she has modernized her 
key industries even before taking in hand the reconstruction of her 
damaged housing. She has forged the instruments of her labour before 
restoring the monuments of the past or assuring the comfort of the present. 
In agricultural production there has also been a marked increase. It was 
ten years after the first world war before the pre-war level of production 
of 1913 was regained, but in 1950, that is to say five years after the end of 
the second world war, our agricultural production outstripped by 8 per 
cent that of the years 1934-8; and in 1953 the difference increased to 
13 per cent. The means of production have also increased; for instance 
the number of tractors is seven times higher than before the war, and the 
reappearance of agricultural surpluses in 1953 creates for the first time a 
problem of markets, certainly a less grave problem than that of scarcity, 
which is incontrovertible evidence of the vitality of our agriculture. 
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The production figures for industry and agriculture alone do not by 
any means convey the full extent of French achievement. They are 
limited to the metropolitan area and take no account of the productive 
investments effected overseas. The metropolitan area supplies these 
territories with many more goods than it receives from them; in 1952 
the metropolitan area contributed goods from her own resources to the 
value of more than £350,000,000. Again, the metropolitan budget carries 
the heaviest part of the investment programme undertaken on French 
initiative in the overseas territories; since 1948 the budgetary contribution 
under this heading alone has amounted to nearly {£900,000,000. France 
thus has her own Point Four; wherever want seems.to be the destined lot, 
France has striven ceaselessly to open the way to education and well- 
being; where the sand has engulfed the traces of history, France has 
resurrected the sources of wealth. She ensures that the dams, the factories, 
and agricultural cultivation are increased, and that this new wealth is not 
used for the benefit of a few but for the welfare of all. By continuous effort 
France labours to bring to all her peoples a progressively higher level of 
social and economic life. Undoubtedly other spectacular feats of recovery 
have been accomplished on the continent of Europe, and we readily 
acknowledge them. But does there exist any other country which has 
made a comparable effort in facing so many simultaneous burdens, mili- 
tary rearmament in the metropolitan area, reconstruction of the economy, 
development in the French Union, and the defence of the free world in 
Asia? The following figures, expressed in sterling, show the magnitude of 
this recovery. Reconstruction, which, alas, is far from complete, has cost 
more than £2,000 million; investment in the metropolitan area more than 
£4,000 million; investment in the French Union nearly {1,000 million; 
and in Indo-China more than £2,000 million. 

How has an exhausted people financed this expenditure? First of all 
there is the American contribution which represents a generous endeavour 
to benefit the peoples of Europe.who have, been ruined by the war. In 
addition there have been our own sacrifices in the shape of an increasing 
and continuous resort to taxation. It is said that the French do not pay 
their taxes, that fraud is widespread. I admit it; our tax system is old; 
when I was in the government I initiated reforms with a view to intro- 
ducing more justice into the system and a better control over it. But 
these real imperfections do not lighten the total burden which our popula- 
tion carries. The French tax burden is the heaviest in the world. It even 
surpasses that of the British. Our total fiscal burden in 1953 amounted to 
43°57 per cent of our net national revenue. It has increased with the 
increase of our reconstruction effort; 29-8 per cent in 1948; 37:3 per cent 
in 1950; 41-3 per cent in 1952. Meanwhile in Great Britain it has begun 
to decrease, a measure of the British effort towards recovery; 43 per cent 
in 1949; 41 per cent in 1950; 39-2 per cent in 1952. But this comparison 
gives only a poor idea of France’s sacrifices since there are obvious differ- 
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ences in the degree of productivity in the two countries which are reflected 
in the lower level of individual incomes. For a less wealthy people a similar 
percentage of taxation represents greater sacrifices. 

Despite the help we have received from abroad and despite the 
sacrifices which we have imposed upon ourselves, our economy now suffers 
from the serious consequences of overstrain; our country has experienced 
a continuously developing inflation which to French eyes assumed the 
aspect of disaster. The French understood to what dangers the deprecia- 
tion of their money exposed them. The rise in prices soon cancelled the 
benefits of an increase in wages and automatically cut the social benefits 
which had been won. The danger seemed greater in proportion to the 
sharpness of the memory of monetary collapse in Central Europe after the 
first world war. But the French were not only haunted by the cruel effects 
of inflation experienced by those countries where one stroke upset the 
whole existence of the people. They feared an even more pernicious evil, 
that of an insidious, irresistible, and chronic rise in prices which adds to 
economic confusion a weakening of morale. From this angle inflation is 
seen as the most destructive enemy of the collective life, for it brings in its 
train a general overthrow of values. Savings are plundered; speculation 
assures quick gain for sharp practice; bewildered youth learns that success 
comes not only to those who respect the laws, but also to those who 
flaunt them; the elderly find that life-long labour fails to bring security in 
old age, but only the bitterness of hope deceived. 

Monetary depreciation ended by creating an intolerable situation for 
us. The country wanted monetary stability, that essential condition for 
planning and budgeting, that guarantee of thrift and a stable standard 
of living. No recourse was needed to a magic formula. It was only 
necessary to recapture those sound ideas which have received the sanction 
of experience at all times and in all countries. An appeal to the traditional 
qualities of the French people had to be made. It was necessary to recall 
that a country lives only by productive work; that it is enriched only 
through savings which become useful only so long as they are safeguarded ; 
it is these savings that must finance the investment programme, thus 
taking the place of taxation. It is too often forgotten in France that the 
State cannot consume more than the nation produces. As an example, an 
uncompromising resolution must be shown in the conduct of public affairs. 
Proof must be given of integrity in carrying out promises as in carrying out 
acts so that confidence may be re-established and civic sense restored. 
The people themselves must give up methods inspired by fear of monetary 
instability which only aggravate the evil by perpetuating it. They must 
realize the necessity of lightening the burden of self-financing and of 
abandoning excessive protection. 

Far from concentrating on new sources of profit or the prospect of easy 
gain, place of honour must be restored to the ideas of the rights of the 
individual and the welfare of the community. This does not mean that we 
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should extol the blind liberalism of the jungle or the egoistic liberalism 
of the cartel, but rather that a true liberalism must be re-established which 
will find in an atmosphere of healthy rivalry technical progress and social 
peace. It was enough that this should be said at a time of monetary 
alarm and of financial crisis, at a moment when anxiety was aggravated by 
the implacable rise in prices. The reply from the country was immediate. 
Monetary fever has dropped; the tradition of thrift has been re-awakened, 
the lowering of prices has been encouraged, and there is evidence of a new 
will to work in all sections of public life. Thus ended this phase in the 
aftermath of war when inflation seemed to be an inexorable evil. The 
French are now convinced that currency depreciation and bankruptcy 
are no longer inevitable. If they had not had this conviction, the present 
economic policy would have been fruitless. But it has had concrete and 
permanent results because the methods by which they have been achieved 
were sound. The downward curve of prices, as that of foreign exchange 
and gold, has been unaffected by the ministerial crises which have followed. 
Exports too have taken a slow but sure upward swing. National budgeting 
has reached a point at which a limit to new taxation is set and its reduction 
may be envisaged. 

In the immediate post-war period the first and absolute necessity was 
the reconstruction of the national patrimony, already impoverished before 
the war and still further crippled by the war. This economic revival had 
to be given first place over all financial considerations. In the beginning of 
1952, priority passed to the restoration of the currency, and this in its 
turn guaranteed the investment programme as it developed. 

Such are the solid achievements of French recovery. They show the 
efforts which our country is capable of making; but, alas, they have not 
removed the acute problems which still face us and which daily become 
more complicated. But if it is useful to measure the progress so far 
attained, it is even more necessary to look clearly at the road which re- 
mains to be travelled. This is an undertaking which should not be ap- 
proached with the apprehension which discourages effort, but with the 
conviction that compels success. France’s financial difficulties derive 
from the crushing burdens which beset her. So long as the war in Indo- 
China weighs us down, so long as our tasks of economic rehabilitation 
demand so much effort, the standard of living of our people cannot be 
raised, and so long as the standard of living cannot be increased, the pur- 
chasing power of our workers will be inadequate; in addition pensioners, 
the aged, and all the victims of inflation continue to be exposed to misery. 

The expansion of the national economy is then dictated by claims 
which are clear to all. It is a matter of attaining a degree of economic 
strength high enough to support the burdens imposed by the organization 
for the defence of the free world, in which France has accepted a large 
share, a share which in the opinion of some is beyond our strength. But 
internal production cannot be fully developed without a corresponding 
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increase in foreign trade; it is one of the governing laws of economics that 
imports must be paid for by exports. Our national economy must, there- 
fore, integrate itself into the world economy and must equip itself to face 
international competition. For this purpose it is necessary to revise the 
protectionist practices which grew up in the period of penury and which 
have been so clearly revealed by the ebb of inflation. 

The question of the balance of payments is one of France’s major 
problems. For a long time it has been at the centre of our preoccupations 
and for the past year it has been in the front line of our policy. There has 
been development in two directions; the first in regard to the sterling area 
which is still far from satisfactory; the second in regard to the rest of the 
world which has become favourable. We have regularly increased our 
exports to the dollar area and to the territories outside EPU. But we are 
still in substantial deficit to the sterling area. France must balance her 
purchases by developing her sales either in the British or in the Common- 
wealth markets. In her current trade arrangements France has made 
great efforts to increase the proportion of essential goods and to adapt her 
exports to the needs of the British economy. But a still more active co- 
operation in the international field must be stimulated. The liberaliza- 
tion of trade recently adopted by Great Britain has already removed a 
number of barriers. The progress of which the present gives promise can, 
however, only bear fruit in the future. What must be avoided at all costs 
is that France should again be compelled to retire within herself, despite 
having shown readiness to adapt her economy to the demands of inter- 
national trade by the reshaping of her foreign trade policy. 

Civilizations can assure the conditions of prosperity only when they 
are advancing. Only the largest geographical areas can avoid balance of 
payments problems and only free competition amongst the peoples can 
develop wealth for the well-being of all. 

France, this crossroads where nations meet, this crucible of ideas, 
is the country where the irreconcilable can be reconciled. Her role is to 
disentangle the complexities between development and liberty. Her 
evolution may appear uncertain, but she enjoys a fundamental stability ; her 
sense of liberty may seem extremist but she recovers her high sense of 
duty. If France seems to hesitate before the goal she has set herself, it is 
because she is constantly preoccupied with the destiny of other peoples. 
Her conflicts of conscience are not inspired by the egoism of self-interest 
nor by a refusal to be bold; they are prompted by a burning desire to find 
out the path of truth, sharpened by an acute sense of the responsibilities 
of the future. For France has cherished among her traditions a sense of the 
Universal and she seeks incessantly to discover beyond the anxieties of an 
anguished world that ideal which gives men courage to act, and hope to 
unite. 

Translation of an address at Chatham House 


19 November 1953 











YUGOSLAVIA ON HER WAY TOWARDS A 
SOCIALIST DEMOCRACY 


H.E. DR VLADIMIR VELEBIT 


OWADAYS, particularly since the war, the word ‘democracy’ is 

one of the most often used and, I dare to suggest, misused. In the 

vocabulary of the modern man as well as in the daily press we find 
this word in various combinations over and over again. I deliberately 
emphasize the ‘word’, democracy, because very often only the term itself 
is the same, its meaning being interpreted in various, often contradictory, 
ways. Take for instance the meaning of the word in the United Kingdom 
and compare it with the situation denoted by the same term in the USSR 
and it will be realized that the two meanings are entirely contradictory. 

I often meet people who do not understand the position, the policy, 
and the course of development in my country, Yugoslavia. This is the 
case even with people who entertain friendly feelings for Yugoslavia, or 
those who try to analyse her historical development impartially. They 
usually dwell upon three chief stages in the history of the country in the 
last ten years. The first question they ask is: How did it happen that, ina 
relatively under-developed agricultural country, a socialist revolution, 
which started during the struggle for national liberation, successfully 
ended with the victory of the working class and its seizure of power, with- 
out the participation of the Soviet army? The second is: Why and how 
did Yugoslavia break with the USSR, what was the substance of your 
disagreement, and how was it possible for your development to take a 
different course from that in the Soviet Union? The third question con- 
cerns the special direction of our development which is often interpreted as 
a move towards democracy. This is correct, but not in the way it is usually 
understood in the West. 

Development towards democracy in Yugoslavia is following another 
direction, essentially different from conditions and conceptions existing in 
the United Kingdom, or in the rest of the Western world. This, however, 
does not mean that there are no common features in the British conception 
of democracy and ours for, after all, we live in the same age, on the same 
Continent, and we share an almost identical civilization. Thanks to more 
favourable conditions the United Kingdom started ahead of the rest of 
Europe, and especially ahead of Yugoslavia. Many democratic institutions 
not only originated and matured in the United Kingdom but were also 
put into practice earlier. I should, however, like to point to an essential 
difference between our two conceptions of democracy. According to the 


present Western conception, democracy, unless I am mistaken, is a complete 
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structure with clearly determined characteristics, functions, and forms. 
We, in Yugoslavia, look upon democracy quite differently ; we consider it a 
process unfolding in society which has reached a certain level of develop- 
ment, will further develop and, in the course of development, change both 
in substance and in form until it finally disappears in a classless society 
together with all forms of government—either the rule of one person over 
society, or a minority over a majority, or, finally, a majority over a minority. 
Mention of the Yugoslav conception of social phenomena in their 
appearance, development, and disappearance, brings to mind the difference 
between the Yugoslav and the Soviet conceptions of democracy. While the 
Russians reject the so-called “Western democracy’ altogether as a re- 
actionary invention of Western capitalism, we in Yugoslavia consider 
democracy of the Western bourgeois liberal type a significant and valuable 
achievement of human society at a given level of its development, without 
which a further, more comprehensive development would not have been 
possible. Various stages in the history or achievements of a society, which 
have or will become in the future the property of mankind, cannot be 
ignored. We admit that bourgeois democracy has played a great and pro- 
gressive role; we believe that many of its forms and elements will exercise 
for long a significant and favourable influence upon human society; but 
this type of democracy seems no longer adequate, and Yugoslav society 
seeks further stages of development towards which to direct its course. 
In their struggle for freedom during the last war, the majority of 
workers and poor peasants, who form over 80 per cent of the Yugoslav 
population, not only drove the forces of the invaders out of their country, 
but also defeated the ruling bourgeoisie. The bourgeoisie sold themselves, 
and the State machinery they had established, to the invaders, completely 
forgetting the patriotism they had preached for many years. With varying 
degrees of enthusiasm, the bourgeoisie took the side of the enemy in order 
to protect their financial interests, while the people fought for the libera- 
tion of their country. Revolution, a fundamental change of social system, 
took place in Yugoslavia ; it was a socialist revolution in which the working 
class seized power. Parallel with the liberation of the country ran the 
destruction of the old administrative system, together with the overthrow 
of the pre-war ruling class. Originating under such conditions the form of 
government in Yugoslavia displayed the features of a dictatorship of the 
proletariat. It is interesting to note that poor peasants, forming the 
majority of the population, also took part in the government, which was not 
the case in the Soviet Union. Compared with the pre-war system the post- 
war dictatorship undoubtedly represented considerable progress for two 
main reasons. First, because contrary to the pre-war rule of an insigni- 
ficant minority, it was the rule of a majority over a minority—which is 
progressive and is in accordance with the general principles of Western 
democracy; secondly, it laid the necessary foundations for a further 
development of democracy. The basis of democracy at this stage of its 
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evolution rested upon two main pillars: first, the nationalization of the 
means of production and the system of credit, which facilitated the 
economic development of a society without exploitation, thus opening the 
way to economic democracy ; secondly, education of the people, general and 
political. 

I must digress to explain what I mean by politics and political educa- 
tion. I understand politics in a very broad sense. They embrace all the 
activities of an individual intending to improve his living conditions. while 
recognizing that his fate is wholly dependent on the fate of the society of 
which he is a member. If this definition is adopted all questions concerning 
the standard of living, education, culture, personal status, etc., become 
political questions, once citizens realize that these and similar questions 
can be settled successfully only in co-operation with the numerous other 
members of society and if they themselves contribute to their solution. 
The only test of political maturity is the extent to which the citizens 
participate in the discussion and solution of these problems. 

This is what I have in mind when I say that the Yugoslav socialist 
revolution greatly contributed to the citizen’s political education and 
maturity. Every citizen realized that the fate of every one of them and of 
society depended on him; and, consequently, he began to feel responsible 
for public activities devoted to the benefits of the community. The level of 
political education has been raised through the participation of a large 
number of members elected to people’s committees—a new form of people’s 
self-government—which took the place of the former bureaucrats ap- 
pointed by the central administration. Moreover, a close link has been 
established between these self-governing organs and the people through 
continuous consultation at meetings, elections, and discussions. Members 
of the people’s committees account for their activity to the constituents, 
and gain experience through the advice and criticism of the citizens. This 
enormous and arduous work of political education has often remained 
unnoticed by foreign observers. 

Even this first stage of development in Yugoslavia was a great, signi- 
ficant, and decisive step towards democracy although it had many non- 
democratic features. It was, however, a democratic dictatorship—trule of a 
majority over a minority—and it provided opportunities for the develop- 
ment of a very broad system of democracy, although it still retained some 
pronounced characteristics of compulsion. Visitors from the bourgeois 
West are specially struck by these characteristics because they are 
literally besieged by dispossessed remnants of the Yugoslav bourgeoisie, 
usually well-educated and speaking foreign languages. They are inspired 
by an allegedly patriotic desire to provoke an intervention against their 
own country and their own people in order to restore their rule and the 
financial privileges they have lost. 

I am not trying here to justify the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
aithough I am firmly convinced that it is both right and progressive; 
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rather am I examining why my country is implementing many measures 
which are, even in the West, considered an advance towards democracy. 
What are these measures, and of what do they consist? We do not consider 
the dictatorship of the proletariat an end in itself. It is a temporary 
weapon intended to enable us to advance more rapidly and successfully 
towards democracy by laying the necessary foundations and conditions 
for it. The element of compulsion gradually changes and becomes less 
intense in proportion to the weakening of the resistance of reactionary 
forces in society and their chance of counter-revolution, as well as in pro- 
portion to the strengthening of socialist elements in society and the 
citizens’ political consciousness and maturity. Just such a process has 
taken place since 1945. Owing to a considerable strengthening of socialist 
elements in Yugoslavia’s economic life and, on the one hand, the develop- 
ment of political consciousness among her working people and, on the 
other, the disorientation and futility of the enemies of socialism, com- 
pulsion as an instrument of government was abandoned relatively soon 
and democratic methods were gradually substituted. Foreigners trying to 
explain the causes of our evolution are often mistaken both with regard to 
their substance and to their motive. 

In this connexion I should like to refer to a statement often made, 
although in different forms and with different accents, both in the West 
and in the Cominform East, i.e. that Yugoslavia resorted to the gradual 
introduction of Western democracy, thereby departing from Communism, 
because she was compelled by the West through economic measures (foreign 
aid, etc.,) or, because her leaders finally realized the advantages of Western 
democracy over Eastern totalitarianism. I can give assurance at the outset 
that the development in Yugoslavia was not due to any pressure, nor was 
it prompted by a desire to imitate the Western system. The causes rest on 
entirely different grounds. We always considered the dictatorship a 
temporary form of government, which from the start declined in acerbity, 
gradually replacing compulsion by milder means, such as persuasion, 
explanation, and education. In the first six years after the war, through 
nationalization of the basic means of production, a predominantly 
socialist economy was established. 

Political education of the people was considerably advanced through 
their participation in government, their political activity and experience. 
It is, therefore, easy to understand that the society and social relations thus 
created not only allowed for, but also demanded, a more daring evolution 
towards democracy for the sake of a smoother further development of 
socialism. As soon as compulsion and rigidity of bureaucratic government 
are no longer necessary, they hamper the free initiative and conflict of 
opinion which are essential to the development of socialist society. This 
is why we endeavoured to remove everything that hindered our sccialist 
development. These are the only causes of the changes proceeding in 
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Another factor was the great danger of bureaucracy that threatened 
our revolution. This is a problem which is neither strange nor new. Years 
ago, before socialist revolution appeared on the horizon of any country, 
some socialist ideologist warned the working class and society in general 
against the danger of a bureaucratic caste. After a revolution has been 
successfully carried out and power seized by the working class, bureau- 
cracy gains a favourable soil and climate in which to flourish. Nationalized 
enterprises with their officials and managers, citizens with no experience 
in independent self-government, inadequate democratic control by the 
people—all this offers an excellent chance for the increase of bureaucracy. 
The danger lurking in it is best exemplified in the case of the USSR where 
the rule of a bureaucratic caste gained such impetus, sent its roots so deep, 
and became so strong, that the course of development of the first socialist 
revolution was diverted and degenerated into an oligarchy which hampered 
the development of democracy and socialism. The people of the Soviet 
Union paid dearly and will still pay in blood and suffering for the situation 
created and no slight effort will have to be made to remove this obstacle 
‘and let the stream of progress take its free course towards the socialist 
democracy. Even greater was the danger for Yugoslavia because being 
inexperienced and new at the job, we asked the USSR for advice and 
support. We escaped from this fatal influence in time and took our own 
path, thanks only to our revolutionary spirit, the ethical quality of our 
cadres, the patriotism of our people, and—why should I not mention it— 
the brutal tactlessness and rudeness of Soviet policy. 

Bureaucracy is one of the greatest enemies of socialism and democracy 
because it develops surreptitiously within society. It does not, however, 
appear only in a revolutionary period nor under any special conditions. 
Far from it, bureaucracy is now, I am deeply convinced, more widespread 
and mightier than ever before. 

One of the chief strongholds of bureaucracy lies in the national 
economy. Bureaucratic management of State enterprises and bureaucratic 
planning and, most fatal, bureaucratic distribution of national income 
makes the bureaucratic caste an almost omnipotent giant holding the fate 
of society in its hands. Consequently, our first and most bitter attack 
against it was rightly prepared and carried out in this field. We stood at 
the crossroads, and three roads were open to us; one leading into the desert 
of bureaucratic tyranny which the USSR had taken; the second, leading 
into a jungle of private ownership and economic anarchy, which would 
have brought us in a roundabout way to the very spot from which we had 
started ten years ago; and the third road, which we have chosen, and 
which has not yet been trodden. 

Our conception of the economic system we should adopt is, in short, as 
follows: the means of production are the result of the work and thrift of 
society as a whole, therefore they should not be owned either by the State, 
which is an instrument of compulsion and a temporary form of govern- 
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ment, or by any individual, They should be owned by the whole society 
which has created them and is putting them into operation. This is a new 
legal conception of ownership which cannot be found in the principles we 
have inherited from Roman Law. Property owned by society can be best 
managed and utilized for the benefit of the community if the means of pro- 
duction are entrusted to the collective of workers who operate them. I see 
no other alternative. Another advantage is of an educational character. 
Producers become more and more aware of their ownership of the means 
of production. They begin to behave with the care and husbandry of a good 
proprietor. In this transitory period the producers are given a special 
bonus, to stimulate their personal interest, if they administer and utilize 
the means of production entrusted to them in a better, more economical, 
and rational way. This is possible since every enterprise is organized as an 
economic unit which, according to its capacity, has to turn out a given 
amount of goods or services. 

The greatest advance towards democratization was made when the 
question of ownership of the means of production was settled and, what is 
equally significant, when the principle was implemented that the producer 
of wealth should decide on the main lines of its distribution. This concep- 
tion was carried out by ad hoc decrees and regulations, which have not as 
yet been collected into a homogeneous system and codified, for the simple 
reason that they concern a new field of action, not yet tested in practice 
and therefore liable to change under the influence of changed material 
conditions, Our economists and lawyers intend to embrace all the scattered 
regulations in a single comprehensive system when the process of fermenta- 
tion has subsided, and everyday practice has offered necessary experience. 
It will take at least two or three years before the relevant bill is submitted 
to the Federal Assembly for approval. 

The most important organ for the implementation of the above-men- 
tioned principles are workers’ councils. These are elected by universal, 
direct, and secret ballot, by all the workers and employees in an enterprise. 
Workers’ councils elect a managing board responsible for the immediate 
management of the enterprise. The managing board appoints a director. 
The workers’ council is kept informed of the policy and the business of the 
enterprise and gives to the managing board its suggestions, criticisms, and 
directions. At the same time it is in close touch with the workers’ collec- 
tive, it listens to the opinions of the workers, and encourages them to 
complete the tasks entrusted to them. A part of the net profit is used to 
raise the general standard of living of the producers. This includes the 
building of flats, clubs, sports and entertainment centres, public libraries, 
etc. Another part of the net profit is distributed to the producers in the 
form of a bonus. Since workers have a direct share in a part of the net 
profit, clearly there is a strong personal interest in increasing the business 
of the enterprise, in raising production, and in the decreasing expense and 
waste. In the relatively short period of existence of this system we have 
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noticed a strong tendency to reduce the number of workers in enterprises 
with a parallel increase of production, as well as considerable economy in 
the use of raw materials and power, and also far greater care in the 
maintenance of equipment. 

For the distribution of the national income there are special repre- 
sentative organs—producers’ councils—in the local governments, re- 
publican assemblies, and in the Federal Assembly. Producers’ councils 
decide the line of economic development; they draw up general plans of 
production and distribution; they direct credit policy and take part in the 
preparation of the budget. The most important part in all these activities 
is played by the producers’ councils of local (county and borough) organs 
of government. They control and co-ordinate all the economic activity 
within their jurisdiction; they cannot, however, interfere in the manage- 
ment of enterprise. Producers’ councils in fact deal with that part of the 
national income which should be used to meet the expenses which are 
common, useful, and necessary for the society as a whole. The worker in 
our system is no longer a wage-earner; he is no longer a proletarian who, 
in the classical sense of the word, has nothing but his labour to offer on the 
market. In Yugoslavia, the worker, as co-owner of the social means of 
production, shares in a part of the profit of the enterprise. This basically 
changes the position of the worker in society, transforming him from a 
hired labourer into a free and independent citizen. The worker becomes 
ever more aware of his responsibility towards the community, a responsi- 
bility he bears as manager of economy and organizer of production, as well 
as of his rights consisting in the distribution of the wealth he has created. 
This economic system best reflects, to my mind, the substance of the 
Yugoslav system of socialist democracy. 


In the political field, we consider the State an instrument of compulsion 
intended to keep together a society composed of various classes with 
opposing interests. Consequently, a society which is no longer divided into 
two opposing classes will not need a special instrument of compulsion— 
that is, the State will disappear in a classless society. The classless society 
of the future will consist of a multitude of self-governing free communities 
known in social science as communes. They will probably have certain 
common councils which will carry out the affairs of common interests. 
Today we are still very far from that level. Since, however, all phenomena, 
especially social phenomena, carry in themselves not only the decaying 
forms of the past but also the germs of the future, society in Yugoslavia is 
in the initial stages of the great transformation into a classless society. 
As the State machinery with its centralistic and authoritarian tendencies 
weakens, the focus of attention is shifted from the centre to local govern- 
ment, the nucleus communes of the future. Our country and borough 
peoples’ committees which are elected and permanently controlled by the 
citizens, are becoming more and more independent and responsible self- 
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governing organs. Republican and federal central organs are ever more 
restricted both with regard to their jurisdiction and to their right of inter- 
vention into the affairs of the local governments. 

In an attempt to enable all citizens to participate in government we 
gradually substitute the appointment of officials by their election. This 
appears also to be excellent training in the citizens’ political education and 
political responsibility. It lends strength to self-government and is, 
finally, the best weapon in the struggle against bureaucracy. €lections in 
Yugoslavia entitle the electorate not only to choose a person to carry out 
public affairs, but also to recall him at any time before his term of office 
has expired. Throughout his term of office he must give an account of his 
activities to his constituents, permanently keeping in closest touch with 
them. We cannot agree with the system practised in many countries 
where citizens exercise their electoral rights every three, four, or five years, 
completing thereby their contribution to the performance of public 
affairs, and then fall back into political lethargy, leaving with the members 
of parliament the performance of public affairs almost uncontrolled. 
Another feature of Yugoslavia’s electoral system is that candidates are not 
appointed by a political party; candidatures are advanced directly by the 
electorate. This is done either at meetings during the election campaign, 
or a candidate is simply proposed by a group of citizens. For the elections 
of 22 November 1953 a candidate was proposed by a minimum of 200 
citizens in a constituency. All this is undoubtedly a step towards demo- 
cratization if we compare our present electoral system with the former 
one, although we know that even the present system is not yet fully 
democratic. 

Yugoslavia no longer has a Cabinet as a special executive organ 
separated from the National Assembly. The National Assembly elects 
from its ranks a certain number of representatives, each one separately, 
to the Executive Committee, which carries out current affairs, and, 
through it, the National Assembly maintains closest contact with the 
remaining apparatus of State administration, now considerably reduced in 
number and jurisdiction. 


Finally, let us examine the position of the so-called civic rights, indivi- 
dual freedom, which is so much discussed in the West, and regarded, 
rightly, as the test of democracy. What justifies socialism ultimately is the 
extent to which it gives to the citizens maximum individual freedom and 
opens a perspective of material, spiritual, and cultural progress. Socialism 
is deeply humanitarian. In this respect it is identical with humanism, 
namely, in the love and care for man without discrimination. I therefore 
maintain that in the USSR neither the ideology distorted by Stalin nor 
the social practice in force is socialist at all, even less communist. It is the 
rule of a totalitarian, Gleichgeschaltet, bureaucratic State capitalism, which 
has much in common with various forms of fascism, and apart from its 
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glorious past, the Socialist October Revolution, it has almost nothing in 
common with socialism. I think that even in the West this important 
question of the rights of citizens is almost always incompletely understood, 
The economic element, the care for securing one’s means of subsistence, is 
neglected. How can we speak of the freedom of a worker who is obliged to 
offer his labour for hire in order to support himself and his family, and who 
is exposed not only to changing conditions on the labour market but also 
to the scourge of recurring crises and the agony of unemployment? This all- 
important element of civic rights, namely, the daily care of securing one’s 
own livelihood, is removed by our economic system. 

In the recent past Yugoslavia went through a blood-shedding war in 
which the Fascist invaders managed to lead some, albeit a small proportion 
of our people, astray, and to sow the poisonous seeds of their ideology on 
the soil of a national friction that they had prepared. Measures taken in 
such circumstances by a society in defence against counter-revolution, of 
any nature, must manifest certain elements of compulsion; this should not 
cause surprise or condemnation. On the contrary, it is a matter for 
surprise that Yugoslavia took so short a time to abolish the temporary 
measures necessary. For instance, her new Penal Code and Procedure 
provides a guarantee which in regard to personal inviolability is ahead of 
similar codes in the West. Personal freedom is guaranteed against any 
arbitrary act by the authorities ; freedom of speech, press, and association is 
likewise guaranteed. Free initiative is open to art; cultural progress is 
encouraged; a closer contact between artists and cultural workers and the 
public is stimulated because of the unequivocal advantage offered to both 
through mutual influence and co-operation. Education is removed from 
central bureaucratic control and placed under local self-government ; it is 
only co-ordinated by a Secretariat of the Federal Executive Council. 

The political activity open to an average citizen and the rights he 
enjoys are shown by the following example. A person employed in an 
economic enterprise is entitled to take part in proposing candidates for the 
committee of local self-government (county or borough peoples’ com- 
mittees), as well as candidates for the Republican and Federal Assemblies. 
This method of proposing candidates seems most convenient to us now, 
because it reduces the number of candidates to those who have some 
chance of being elected. This problem is settled in the United Kingdom 
by the payment of a deposit, but this does not seem suitable for us. Ifa 
group of people does not approve the candidates proposed at election 
meetings they may propose additional candidates on production of a 
written demand to that effect signed by at least 200 citizens. All elections 
are direct elections and by secret ballot. During the term of office of an 
administration the citizen has an opportunity to influence the course of 
public affairs through comment, advice, and questions which he is able to 
present to his representative at regularly held meetings. Ifa citizen thinks 
that his representative in any parliamentary body does not act to the 
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advantage of the community, does not defend nor represent their desires 
and strivings, he can, at any time, together with those who share his 
opinion, suggest that the representative should be recalled; his con- 
stituency makes the final decision. In addition to this somewhat indirect 
participation in State affairs, a citizen acts directly through referendums, 
meetings of the electorate, citizens’ councils; as a working member of the 
society he participates in the organization of production by electing 
members of the workers’ council of his enterprise. He attends the 
assemblies of the workers’ collective, hears the report of the workers’ 
council, gives the workers’ councils instructions and directions regarding 
the general management of the enterprise. A citizen elects judges, he can 
himself be elected a judge, he takes part in electing representatives to self- 
governing social insurance bodies, which enables him to control the use of 
funds accumulated through his contributions. A more manifold political 
life and a greater participation directly or indirectly in the settlement of all 
political, economic, cultural, or social questions than that open to the 
Yugoslav citizen can hardly be imagined. 

The development in Yugoslavia did not proceed in a straight line nor 
along a trodden path. In our search for a most suitable way we sometimes 
had to take a roundabout way, wander about, sometimes advancing 
quickly, sometimes feeling our way in order to find the right direction. 
I do not suggest that all nations should follow our example, nor do I think 
they might profit by introducing certain forms applied and used by us. 
Many of the characteristics of our way to socialism will always remain 
individual to ourselves, because they were caused by the special situation 
in Yugoslavia and by the conditions in which they were developed. I 
believe that in our evolution we have created certain experience of lasting 
international value. As an example I should like to mention the principle 
of self management of enterprises and the workers’ participation in the 
distribution of the national income. 

However great and significant the progress we have so far realized, 
we are aware that we are still at the beginning, that we have only laid the 
foundations of our future society and have removed only the greatest 
obstacles in the way of our development. We are aware that great 
difficulties, disappointments, and temporary defeats are ahead, but one 
thing is certain—and we want our friends abroad to understand it and to 
admit it as an established fact—the people of Yugoslavia have taken the 
way to socialism fully aware of their historical responsibility to their 
descendants, as well as to other nations and, inspired by the ideals of 
humanism, regardless of sacrifices and difficulties, they will continue to 
advance on their way to classless society. 


Address at Chatham House 
26 November 1953 








CANADIAN NATIONALISM 
AN HISTORICAL APPROACH? 
GEORGE W. BROWN 


HE great seed-bed of nationalism in the Americas was the Revolu- 
tion of the Thirteen Colonies. This is obvious in the case of the 
Latin American countries which drew so much of their inspiration 
not only from the North American War for Independence but from the 
Declaration of Independence and the pattern of the American Constitu- 
tion. It is not so obvious in the case of Canada whose still disunited 
colonies of that day reacted against the Revolution, and whose advance to 
full nationhood followed a path very different from that of the other 
twenty-one American nations. Nevertheless the important elements of 
Canadian nationalism were present during the Revolutionary period, even 
if in embryonic form, and an understanding of Canadian nationalism 
today will be made clearer by a reference to them. 

The oldest and most firmly rooted element was that of the French 
Canadians of the Province of Quebec, Les Canadiens de la Nouvelle France, 
brought by conquest under the British flag and crown. In 1763 they 
numbered only some 60,000 but already they were a compact, thoroughly 
acclimatized Canadien society with a tenacious and happy peasantry, a 
devoted if provincially-minded parish clergy, and an intelligent, well- 
trained even if small élite of clergy, lawyers, and seigneurs. Those wishing 
to do so had returned to France by their free choice, offered by the British 
Government, and from that day Les Canadiens have been committed 
completely to life in the New World and to the ideal of ‘survivance’ in a 
North America dominated by an overwhelming English-speaking majority. 
Only a tenuous cultural tie with France remained, and although at times 
it has had some significance among the educated, especially during the 
past seventy-five years, it has never been a fundamental source of French 
Canada’s strength. Love of soil, Church, and language have been the 
bulwarks of French-Canadian culture, and in particular the Church has 
been the one institution to which French Canada could look for inspira- 
tion and guidance. The rationalism and paganism of the French Revolu- 
tion destroyed almost completely any lingering loyalties to Old France 
after 1763. It was not strange that the bells of Quebec rang to mark the 
defeat of Napoleon. . 

All this goes far to explain later French-Canadian attitudes not only 
toward the British connexion, but toward the Confederation agreement 


1 This paper was originally prepared for the Conference on Commonwealth Studies 
arranged by the British Council at Oxford from 29 June to 10 July 1953, and is reproduced, 
with some small amendments, with the concurrence of the British Council. 
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of 1867, itself carried through with the consent and encouragement of 
British Crown and Parliament. Crown and Confederation together ensured 
in Quebec protection for education, language, and French civil law, the 
chief instruments for ‘survivance’, and if loyalty to Crown and Confedera- 
tion has been of the head rather than the heart it has been none the less 
real. In every serious crisis, from the refusal of French Canada to join the 
Thirteen Colonies in 1776 to the defeat of Premier Duplessis in the Quebec 
war-time election of 1939, the weight of French-Canadian leadership 
including that of the Roman Catholic hierarchy has in the last analysis 
favoured the wider loyalties to Crown and country and has opposed 
the separatism which would shatter co-operation with Les Anglais of 
English-speaking Canada. Not without reason did Lord Elgin say in the 
eighteen-forties in a period of bitter controversy that it might be a French- 
Canadian who would wave the last British flag on the North American con- 
tinent. 

This is not to ignore the counter and contrary impulses, often desig- 
nated by the term French-Canadian ‘nationalism’. Continuous, persistent, 
and varied, these impulses have had great names in French Canada associ- 
ated with them: Papineau, the rationalist Patriote leader of the 1837 
Rebellion; Garneau, whose Histoire du Canada threw down the answer to 
Durham’s mistaken prediction of the French Canadians’ absorption; the 
Abbé Groulx, historian and ultramontanist, whose emotion-charged 
writings and teaching in our day have added uncompromising overtones to 
Garneau’s analysis; and others in politics as well as literature. At certain 
points these impulses have struck very deep into French Canada’s emotions 
and never more so than in connexion with the conscription issue which 
haunted Canadian politics for a generation. But in the end in every case 
it was not the narrow ‘nationalism’ which triumphed. From the eighteen- 
forties, when Lafontaine formed his great ministerial partnership with 
Robert Baldwin in the midst of the bitterness engendered by the Rebellions 
of 1837, down to our own day, the view has prevailed in the final analysis 
that ‘survivance’ could best be found not through separatism but within 
the framework of a wider Canadianism. From Lafontaine the succession 
of great French-Canadian leaders committed to that conviction runs 
through to Laurier, Lapointe, and St Laurent. Thus French Canada 
takes its place not only in the contemporary, but also in the historical, 
scene as an integral, distinctive, and permanent element in Canadian 
nationalism. 

The other embryonic elements of Canadian nationalism visible during 
the period of the American Revolution, though essential, can be more 
briefly described. The second is the English-speaking element. Already 
present in Nova Scotia since the founding of Halifax in 1749 and in New- 
foundland in small numbers from an earlier day, its significance was com- 
pletely altered after the Revolution by the Loyalist migrations which 
flooded into Nova Scotia and the Province of Canada, forced the creation 
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of two new provinces, New Brunswick and Upper Canada, and ensured 
that the British North America still remaining to the Crown would have a 
predominantly English-speaking population. This element, it should be 
carefully noted, was until after 1815 not directly from the British Isles but 
overwhelmingly North American and mostly from New England, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. Its fervent attachment to the Crown was that 
of people accustomed to a large measure of self-government in the New 
World, and suffering indeed from errors in British policy and stupidities 
of the King’s Ministers. Thus if there was loyalty, there was no spirit of 
abject subservience. If there was attachment to colonialism it was 
through a conviction that it was not a fettering bond and that it repre- 
sented something better than a narrow and isolated Americanism. Such 
a conviction at times required loyalties of the heart, even more than of the 
mind, because the validity of it was not always clear. 

This British North American point of view has, with the modifications 
one might expect, remained the fundamental attitude of English-speaking 
Canadians through one hundred and fifty years. Since the end of the 
eighteenth century, Canada has drawn successive waves of migration 
from the United States, the British Isles, and Continental Europe. To 
only a comparatively small minority of the ten million English-speaking 
Canadians is the Loyalist tradition still a treasured possession. Colonialism 
has given way to nationalism. For ‘British North American’ one.might 
substitute ‘Canadian North American’. Yet the core of the attitude 
remains the same—that it would serve neither the loyalties nor the 
interests of Canada to sever associations which have proven their worth 
many times throughout the evolution from old Empire to modern 
Commonwealth. 

A third essential of Canadian nationalism, which emerged at least in 
prophetic outline during the Revolutionary period, were the basic elements 
for an expanding continent-wide economy. This had two aspects: the 
first, the advantages for British North America of the British market and 
the protective features of British mercantilism; the second, the east—west 
lines of the fur-traders’ empire. It is an oft-repeated, but highly mis- 
leading, generalization that Canada’s economic and geographical interests 
have run north and south, while only her cultural and political associa- 
tions have run east and west across the North Atlantic. The historical 
record shows how dubious is this over-simplification. In 1776, among the 
various reasons which kept Canada and Nova Scotia from joining the 
Thirteen Colonies the economic was by no means absent. The British and 
West Indian markets and the protective aspects of British mercantilism 
gave advantages to the merchants of Montreal and Halifax which were to 
be increased by the separation of New England from the Empire. The 
Napoleonic War tied the square timber trade of British North America 
to the English market, and after the war timber, wheat, and flour were the 
staple exports to the British Isles on which the prosperity of British North 
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America depended. Contrary to prediction, even the introduction of Free 
Trade and the collapse of mercantilism did not break the connexion. A 
favourable balance of trade with Britain and British investment continued 
to be aids to the growth of the Canadian economy down into the twentieth 
century. 

The other aspect of the Canadian economy clearly foreshadowed in 
the Revolutionary period was its expansion westward. Building on the 
fur trade of New France, the Scottish and English merchants who came 
into Montreal after 1763 created a fur-trading empire which by the end of 
the century was stretching to the Arctic and the Pacific. The organiza- 
tion of canoe transportation which tied it together, though over-extended 
and economically vulnerable, was nevertheless based on the geographical 
fact of east-west waterways. The North West Company’s canoe system 
was the forerunner of the later trans-Canada railways and airways which 
have spanned the continent in spite of the enormous obstacles of the 
Laurentian Shield and Rocky Mountains. In 1821 when the North West 
Company was absorbed into partnership with the Hudson’s Bay Company 
the essential step was taken by which this enormous area of the North 
and West could later, under the British Crown, be transferred in 1869 
to the newly formed Dominion. Had it not been for this British con- 
nexion the North West would almost certainly have been occupied in the 
mid-nineteenth century by the United States. As it was, the boundary of 
the 49th Parallel, artificial as it appears, clearly represented in that period 
the balance between American expansion on the one hand and British— 
Canadian interests on the other. By a remarkable set of historical circum- 
stances these British-Canadian interests in due course were merged into 
and made possible the present Canadian economy. 

The fourth essential element in the growth of Canadian nationalism 
present in the Revolutionary period was the parliamentary principle. 
Represented only by the little colonial assemblies first of Nova Scotia 
then of New Brunswick and the two Canadas, it contained the seeds of an 
evolutionary process which was finally to give full play to the forces of 
nationalism and make possible the transformation from Empire to 
Commonwealth. Important as the federation agreement in 1867 was, it 
must take second place to the granting and development of ‘responsible 
government’ in the decades following Lord Durham’s Report on the Affairs 
of British North America (1839). The momentous decision to admit the prin- 
ciple of ministerial responsibility, suggested by the Canadian, Robert 
Baldwin, and then courageously applied by British and colonial leaders on 
both sides of the Atlantic, was soon extended beyond British North 
America to other parts of the Empire; and, once admitted, the principle 
was ultimately incapable of limitation in those great dependencies like 
Canada and Australia which had the potentialities of a viable nationalism. 
The peaceful growth to complete national autonomy was made possible by 
the withering of the powers of governors and governors-general. With- 
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out the parliamentary principle, moreover, it is difficult to see how the 
disparate elements of British North America could have been integrated. 
British Crown and Parliament were an essential aid in implementing the 
agreement worked out by the Fathers of Confederation; and the British 
North America Act of 1867, by a phrase, imported into the Federal con- 
stitution the flexible and dynamic principles of parliamentary and min- 
isterial government. Republicanism and a written constitution could 
scarcely have made possible the peaceful evolution of a national govern- 
ment and the eventual integration of widely separated provinces with 
diverse and even conflicting interests. The parliamentary principle with 
all its practices, implications, and possibilities provided an essential 
political instrument admirably suited to the needs of the case. It is not 
without significance that Canada is the only country of the Americas 
which in the past century has had neither a civil war nor radical or violent 
constitutional change. 

The fifth and last element to be noted is the pressure of external 
influences which continuously from the days of the American Revolution 
has played a vital part in maintaining the identity first of the colonies of 
British North America and later of the federated Dominion. These 
external pressures imposed a framework which limited and controlled 
Canadian nationalism in many ways, but within which it was able to 
develop. In particular, they have come from Britain and the United 
States, but in the twentieth century have been added to and modified by 
two world wars and by the shifting of balances in the world scene. At the 
end of the American Revolution the remaining British North American 
colonies represented the balance between British imperialism and the 
forces of American nationalism which had failed either to attract or to 
conquer the northern provinces. Later there were many other illustra- 
tions of essentially the same balance. Thus, throughout the nineteenth 
century and into the twentieth the fact of the ‘North Atlantic Triangle’ 
continued fundamentally unaltered though Canada was growing into 
nationhood and British-American relations were on the whole improving. 
Canada’s position in the triangle if inferior, frustrating, and at times un- 
comfortable, had undoubted advantages, political and economic, from the 
point of view of Canadian nationalism, and as the years passed her im- 
portance vis-a-vis her two giant partners gradually increased. It is, indeed, 
difficult to imagine a developing Canadian nationalism without either or 
both of these counter-balancing and stimulating influences. Reacting to 
these pressures, Canadians repeatedly made clear that they would be 
satisfied neither with static colonialism nor a continentalism annexing 
them to the United States. This was the one steadily held conviction on 
which all Canadians, both French and English-speaking, were unmistakably 
agreed—certainly not a very positive patriotic faith, but its persistent 
importance as a common denominator in the formative years of Canadian 
nationalism can scarcely be over-estimated. 
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The historical approach has been followed in this brief discussion not 
only because it helps to make clear the elements in Canadian nationalism 
today but also because it demonstrates that those elements are firmly 
rooted in an historical process which gives Canadian nationalism its 
distinctive quality. That Canadian nationalism has had any distinctive 
quality worthy of comment has become clear only in the past generation 
or even decade. From the time of Confederation vocal Canadians were 
baffled and frustrated on this point, and engaged in endless and now tire- 
some discussions advising each other to be more Canadian by being more or 
less of this or that, usually British or American. Meanwhile the mass of 
Canadians went ahead with the elements that lay at hand in their history 
and geography, building a Canada which would be at least a foundation 
for something truly Canadian. Goldwin Smith’s assertions half a century 
ago on the foolishness of this endeavour in the face of the dictates of nature 
is now an interesting illustration of the caution advisable for professors 
and pundits who indulge their powers of prescience. 

The unpredictable effects of two world wars and of other pressures 
generated in the twentieth century have had a tremendous influence in 
amalgamating and maturing the elements of Canadian nationalism, and a 
brief comment on this point may suitably conclude this paper. 


The increasing acceptance and understanding in Canada of the fact 
that Canada is a bi-cultural State is one of the most important signs of 
the maturing of Canadian nationalism, and of its distinctive quality as 
contrasted, for example, with that of the United States where cultural 
uniformity is the prevailing trend and indeed conscious aim. Canada’s 
division between her French and English-speaking peoples is cultural, not 
racial. Nevertheless it has presented and still presents, a serious problem, 
and the acceptance and growing understanding of bi-culturalism marks a 
change of great significance. The complex causes of the change, all the 
way from the industrialization of Quebec to the ideological conflicts of the 
cold war, are too numerous even to outline here, as also are the examples, 
political, commercial, academic, and otherwise, which might be brought 
forward to illustrate it. Suffice it to remark that in the nineteen-thirties 
the prediction was common that the outbreak of war at best would 
seriously divide the country, at worst would tear it apart, while the fact of 
war was that it left the country more united and conscious of its identity 
than it had ever been. The conscription issue with all its emotional reper- 
cussions having been cleared out of the way by an unpredictable set of 
circumstances, an underlying unity was revealed which scarcely anyone 
had been willing to believe possible. 

Political and economic development in recent years can be measured in 
rather more definite terms. During and after the war it was often said 
that Canada had gained the stature of a ‘Middle Power’, a statement fully 
justified by her military and industrial contributions and potential. The 
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post-war years have been marked by a rapid and very solid economic 
expansion. Even though the pace slackens or a recession takes place, the 
base of the national economy has been permanently broadened by such 
outstanding developments as the opening of the Western oil fields, the 
discovery of Labrador iron, and the expansion northward to the Arctic. 
To width east and west has been added depth north and south with a 
diversifying of interests especially in the prairie west previously too 
dependent on wheat alone. Canadians are well aware of their very great 
dependence on exports and in particular on the American market. No one 
should under-estimate the serious uncertainties of this situation, but it 
does not alter the fact that a Canadian economy with banking, trans- 
portation, and other facilities has been developing for a considerable 
period of time, and that through the trials and tests of the past generation 
it has shown both flexibility and strength. Its maintenance and expansion 
in the face of the revolutionary change in Britain’s economic relation to 
the ‘North Atlantic Triangle’ is something that few would have cared to 
predict. - Among other illustrations of Canada’s maturing economy is the 
fact, often unrealized, that Canadians themselves have been supplying 
about 85 per cent of the investment capital which has been required for 
the economic expansion of recent years. The remaining 15 per cent has 
come from outside sources, most of it from the United States.1 

In political development the most important signs of maturity during 
recent years have been in external relations. Canadians have never been 
so concerned with the technicalities of sovereignty as either their North or 
South American neighbours. Thus it isan anomaly which most Americans 
are incapable of understanding that an independent nation should still, 
for example, technically leave certain constitutional amendments to the 
ratification of the British Parliament. These anomalies have gradually 
been, and will be, cleared up. But if Canadians have not been concerned 
in any doctrinaire way about sovereignty, they have been very determined 
and persistent about autonomy; that is effective, and the fullest possible, 
self-government within a necessary framework of external relations. This 
helps to explain both Canada’s willingness to stay within, first the Empire, 
and later, the Commonwealth relation, and also her insistence on clarifying 
and defining step by step over the years her autonomous and independent 
position. While Canada, at times, seemed to be unduly concerned with 
problems of status, it is little wonder that Canadians in their North 
American environment have wished to see these questions gradually 
cleared up, and have, for instance, preferred in recent years to use the 


1 United States capital invested in Canada increased from a total of $5,000 million in 
1945 to $8,000 million in 1952; new capital investment in Canada in the same period was 
$24,400 million. While American capital has, therefore, been important, its relative impor- 
tance has often been over-emphasized. The very common misunderstanding about the pro- 
portion of American capital in the investment of recent years arises in part from the fact that 
much of the investment from the United States has gone into oil and mineral developments 
which have naturally received a great deal of public attention. This ‘risk’ capital from the 
United States has undoubtedly played an important, if sometimes over-publicized, part. 
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term Commonwealth for the self-governing nations under the Crown, and 
the term Empire for the colonial dependencies of the United Kingdom. 

Since emphasis on autonomy is in reality a pragmatic approach to the 
problem of sovereignty, it is peculiarly suited to a period in which both 
the fact and concept of national sovereignty are crumbling. Canadians 
welcome, therefore, the strengthening of associations which may offer 
some prospect of security in a conflict-torn world. Canadian support of the 
Commonwealth rests solidly on the belief that it is not only good in itself 
but is also an asset in the direction of a wider internationalism. The argu- 
ment put forward, however, in the nineteen-twenties and nineteen-thirties 
in some quarters that the Commonwealth might be a substitute for that 
internationalism made no effective appeal to the Canadian public and is 
now scarcely heard. Before 1939 Canada had no formulated external 
policy. So divided did the country appear to be that Parliament in the 
nineteen-thirties refused as much as possible to discuss the subject. No 
sign of political maturity is more striking than the agreement of the 
Canadian people since 1939 on general principles of external policy which 
now command the support of every important element in the nation. 

Finally there have been signs in recent years of some approach to 
cultural maturity. Canadian intellectuals have often been disposed to 
measure Canadian nationalism in terms of the immaturity or deficiency 
of the arts, forgetful of the fact that in a pioneer country broad economic 
and institutional foundations must first be laid. Institutional develop- 
ments have shown some distinctively Canadian characteristics—for 
example, in education, both elementary and higher, or in radio. In such 
matters the patterns are North American but not American, having much 
in common with those of the United States but clearly distinguishable 
from them. In the arts, as might be expected, distinctive qualities have 
been slower in developing. Clear manifestations have appeared, for 
instance, in painting and in some forms of literature and dramatic activity. 
In some directions little progress has been made. Evidence of new and 
widespread concern with these matters is, however, significant, and is 
clearly shown by the Massey Report,’ which revealed much more activity 
and interest in all parts of the country than had been anticipated. It had 
naturally much to say of the impact of American influences, but it also 
made clear the important developments which have taken place in 
Canada especially in recent years. The Report is thus a document of 
historical, as well as contemporary, value, and may itself become a mile- 
stone in the history of Canada’s cultural growth. 


1 Report of the Royal Commission on the Arts, Letters, and Sciences in Canada (2 vols., 
Ottawa, 1951). The Report is commonly given the name of its chairman, the Rt Hon. Vin- 
cent Massey, now Governor-General of Canada. The Commission, whose activities extended 
over a period of two years, 1949-51, held public sessions in seventeen centres from Halifax to 
Victoria, received scores of briefs of all kinds, and had forty-one special studies written, 
twenty-eight of which are published in the second volume. Its inquiries and recommenda- 
tions covered such broad subjects as radio, television, and the press; the universities, 
scholarship in general, the arts, literature, publishing; museums, libraries, historical and 
public records; cultural relations abroad. 
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Lord Bryce once remarked that, had Canada not existed, it would 
have been in the interest of the United States to create her. Evidently 
he felt that in the light of the problems resulting from its continental 
extent the United States was already large enough for her own good, and 
evidently he felt too that Canada had her own role to play. It would 
scarcely occur to Canadians to define Canada’s role in Lord Bryce’s terms, 
nor would most Canadians find it easy to define that role precisely in any 
terms. That there is a Canada, however, and that she has a part to play 
in the North American, the Commonwealth, and the international scene, 
Canadians are no longer in doubt. 


January 1954 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE 
BASIC PROBLEMS AND CONTEMPORARY DIFFICULTIES 
F. HONIG 


a subject of discussion at each regular session of the General 

Assembly, and much thought has been given to the problem of the 
international civil service. Yet, some seven or eight years after the estab- 
lishment of the United Nations the problem would appear hardly nearer a 
satisfactory solution than it was at San Francisco where some of the finest 
legal and administrative brains of the world devised what seemed to them 
the best and most effective system of recruiting and organizing the staff 
of the new world organization. It is true, of course, that this system was 
to some extent the result of compromise between conflicting views, not 
only in the sense that there was conflict between experts, but even more 
so in the sense that there was conflict between political ideologies. There- 
fore it is only just to temper legitimate criticism with a certain amount of 
charity and understanding. At San Francisco the impending rift between 
East and West was already clearly visible on the political horizon, and 
compromise was preferable to rigid adherence to principle. 

Two basic and closely related facts may explain much that is amiss. 
The United States Government contributes almost 40 per cent of the 
financial requirements of the United Nations and therefore expects, 
perhaps not unnaturally from the purely national point of view, to exercise 
greater influence over the administration of the organization than States 
which contribute considerably less. Arising partly from this purely 
financial consideration there is one other factor of at least equal import- 
ance, that is the fact that the headquarters of the organization was estab- 
lished in the United States which, as the host country, claims certain 
privileges denied to other countries. It was not unlikely at the time that 
the physical location of the headquarters of the United Nations would 
have a profound influence over the recruitment, organization, and control 
of the staff of the Secretariat. Subsequent events have fully borne out 
this expectation and, partly at least, this fact has been responsible for 
many of the difficulties which have arisen in the course of the years, and 
which have left the new Secretary-General face to face with a residue of 
problems it will require all his tact and ingenuity to solve. 

The most important privilege of the Secretary-General in matters of 
staff administration is his right to appoint, without exception, all members 
of the Secretariat in complete freedom from the pressure of member 
governments. It had originally been suggested that at least the deputy 
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secretary-general and all assistant secretaries-general should be appointed 
in the same manner as the Secretary-General himself, that is by the General 
Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security Council, but it was 
felt that, in order to ensure the independence of the Secretariat from all 
outside influence, it would be preferable to leave the choice to the un- 
fettered discretion of the highest official of the organization. An even more 
dangerous suggestion, reminiscent of the policy of some countries, such as 
Italy in the days of the League of Nations, was to make all staff appoint- 
ments, without distinction of status, dependent upon the prior security 
clearance of each candidate by his home government. This proposal, 
if it had been accepted, would have led to intolerable interference with the 
administration of the Secretariat and would have made the establishment 
of uniform international standards of recruitment virtually impossible. 
The pernicious example of the Italian decree of 16 June 1927 was probably 
in the minds of many of the delegates who firmly rejected this dangerous 
proposal. This decree, the most far-reaching of its kind at the time, 
provided that all Italian citizens wishing to apply for appointments with 
international organizations had to apply to the Italian Foreign Ministry 
for permission to submit their applications, the Foreign Secretary being 
entitled to prevent them from accepting appointments, or, if they already 
held posts in international organizations, to force them to resign. The 
decision of the Minister was final, no reasons being required to support it, 
and no appeal being allowed against it to any judicial or administrative 
tribunal. 

It is remarkable as well as disturbing that, although the legal position 
that the Secretary-General is entirely free in his choice is now beyond 
doubt, attempts are again being made by governments to influence that 
choice by administrative action in the home countries of candidates. 
Thus, the Internal Security legislation of the United States goes a long 
way towards acceptance of the principle that no United States citizen 
is free to take an appointment with the United Nations without prior 
security clearance by the United States authorities, and the screening of 
candidates has long been accepted by the Secretary-General as being in 
accordance with the general freedom of choice conferred upon him by the 
Charter. In strict law this may be so, particularly as the Secretary-General 
has always reserved the right to disregard, in suitable cases, the informa- 
tion tendered to him, but in practice the acceptance of such a procedure 
is liable to lead to a considerable curtailment of his discretionary powers. 
However this may be, there would be worse to come if ever Senator 
McCarran’s Bill were to become law. This Bill, which was introduced 
into the United States Senate on 7 January 1953, provides that any 
United States citizen accepting an appointment with the United Nations, 
unless his loyalty has first been attested by the Attorney-General, shall be 
liable to imprisonment for five years or to a fine of $10,000. It may be 
hoped that this Bill will never become law. If it does, the recruitment of 
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United States citizens, who provide the largest contingent of the Secre- 
tariat, will no longer be effected on the basis of ability and integrity, but 
on the basis of political reliability as understood by the particular admini- 
stration which may happen to be in power at the time of appointment. 

It is beyond the shadow of a doubt that such attempts to interfere 
with the discretion of the Secretary-General are in flagrant violation of the 
Charter. They not only violate the express stipulation of the Charter that 
the Secretary-General shall not receive instructions ‘from any government 
or from any other authority external to the organization’ (Art. 100/1), 
but they are also in flagrant violation of the undertaking solemnly 
accepted by all member States ‘not to seek to influence’ the Secretary- 
General and the staff ‘in the discharge of their responsibilities’ (Art. 
100/2). It is more than likely that in other countries laws such as that now 
proposed by Senator McCarran have long been in operation, but it would 
be tragic if such strange principles were to receive the support of one of 
the Western democracies. 

Even if these far-reaching attempts to interfere with the powers of the 
Secretary-General were to be successfully resisted in the future, there 
would still remain one basic obstacle which is already enshrined in the 
Charter, and the practical effect of which is seriously to circumscribe the 
Secretary-General’s freedom of choice. This is the requirement that due 
regard shall be paid to the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide a 
geographical basis as possible. While it may have been necessary to adopt 
the principle of equitable geographical distribution in order to secure the 
greatest possible universality of the organization, the principle itself is 
nevertheless one which may in practice militate against the attainment of 
that high degree of efficiency which is postulated by the Charter. Some of 
the less developed countries do not possess a sufficient number of suitable 
candidates for professional and technical posts, and even if they did, the 
persons available could probably be employed to better advantage in 
their countries of origin. Moreover, the requirement of relative geo- 
graphical equality is apt to encourage lobbying with a view to securing 
appointments thought by some governments to enable them to exercise 
political pressure through their appointees. The International Civil 
Service Advisory Board, in its Report on Recruitment Methods and 
Standards for the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, published 
in 1950, expressed the view that the requirements of competence, integrity, 
and efficiency postulated by the Charter are fully compatible with the 
requirement of wide geographical distribution. On the other hand, the 
report was careful to point out that competence must not be sacrificed 
for the sake of geographical requirements, and that in any event these 
requirements should be given less prominence on promotion than on first 
appointment. It may be that matters will improve once a central civil 
service commission has been set up with a view to co-ordinating the 
methods of recruitment to the staffs of the United Nations and of the 
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Specialized Agencies. Until, however, such a commission, which is at 
present considered to be impracticable, has been established, the recruit- 
ment of staff is liable to remain subject to somewhat haphazard methods of 
selection. 

Appointments are either permanent, or they may be made for an 
indefinite period (so-called temporary-indefinite appointments) or for a 
fixed term of years (so-called fixed-term appointments). In each case the 
letter of appointment forms the basis of what, for want of a better term, 
may be called the contract of employment. Much ingenuity has been dis- 
played in attempts to answer the somewhat academic question as to the 
law which is applicable to the interpretation of this contract, but it matters 
little what that law is, it being generally agreed that the contract between 
the organization and the official is more complex than a purely contractual 
obligation. It constitutes, mutatis mutandis in the same way as the 
appointment of national civil servants, a relationship which has in- 
variably been described as a ‘rapport d’emploi public’. The fact alone 
that the Secretary-General wields extensive disciplinary powers over 
officials of the Secretariat suffices to remove the contract of employment 
from the realm of private law. Moreover, the United Nations organization 
enjoys immunity from suit before the courts of all member States, and 
such rights as officials may wish to assert against the organization can be 
asserted only before the Administrative Tribunal of the organization 
itself. There are certain acquired rights of which no official may be 
deprived unless his contract of employment expressly so provides, in 
particular the right to receive the remuneration agreed to be payable. 
This was so held in the days of the League of Nations. At present the 
question is somewhat academic because such controversies as have arisen 
between the United Nations and its officials in the life-time of the present 
organization have not been concerned with the attempted reduction of 
emoluments, but with attempts to bring about the prior determination of 
contracts of employment. These may be referred to in another context, 
more particularly in connexion with the claims of certain countries, notably 
the United States of America, that special loyalties are owed by United 
Nations officials to their home governments. These claims have been 
asserted more and more insistently in recent years, and more especially 
as a result of the increasing rift between the Eastern and Western blocs. 

The international civil service career demands from those embarking 
on it certain important adjustments which cannot be compared, even 
remotely, with those required of civil servants in the accepted sense. The 
fact that everyone is the product of his environment and upbringing would 
seem to be so obvious as not to require any comment. Yet, the truth of it 
has in practice so often been ignored in the history of international 
organization that it cannot be overstressed. While, in the purely formal 
sense, an Official is not required to transfer his loyalty and allegiance from 
his home State to an organization which lacks all the attributes of a State, 
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he is, nevertheless, expected to some extent to loosen the natural bond of 
affinity to his country of origin. The constant presence of national 
delegations at the headquarters of the United Nations is not conducive to 
the readjustment required of newly appointed officials, and any positive 
pressure designed to interfere with their freedom from national influence 
is bound to increase the danger of instability within the Secretariat. It is 
therefore of the greatest importance that the rights and duties of inter- 
national civil servants should be clearly and fully defined, and that what 
to the uninitiated may appear to be unwarrantable privileges should be 
conferred on those who accept a loosening of the links of origin and 
nationality. 

The Charter itself, and more particularly the Staff Regulations, make 
ample provision for these rights and privileges as well as for the duties 
owed by all members of the staff to the organization. As for those rights 
which in a general way may be described as guarantees of social and 
economic security, it would go beyond the scope of the present enquiry 
to describe them in any detail. Suffice it to say that they are very exten- 
sive and generous indeed, and that they need not fear comparison with any 
comparable code of national legislation. Ample provision is made for 
adequate remuneration and pension rights as well as staff representation 
in all matters affecting the welfare of officials. With regard to injuries 
suffered in the service of the United Nations, the International Court of 
Justice has had occasion to affirm the right of the organization itself, 
independently of the home government of the victim, to prefer claims for 
compensation against member and non-member States alike who may be 
responsible for injuries that have been inflicted on officials acting in the 
service of the United Nations. In this manner the rights of officials are 
fully safeguarded not only vis-a-vis the organization itself, but also vis-d- 
vis sovereign States, including, where the occasion demands, against the 
home government of the claimant. 

More important, however, in order to ensure the complete independence 
of officials, than the rights so far described are those technically known as 
privileges and immunities. Some of these have been loyally subscribed to 
and accepted by all member States, but others, equally important to 
ensure the smooth administration of the organization, have been the 
subject of a great deal of unnecessary controversy. It may well be that the 
true significance and basic purpose of these immunities are still widely 
misunderstood, notwithstanding the clear language of the Charter which 
confers on officials of the United Nations such privileges and immunities 
‘as are necessary for the independent exercise of their functions in con- 
nexion with the organization’ (Art. 105/2). It is clear from the wording 
of this provision that the immunities enjoyed by officials of international 
organizations are entirely distinct from those conferred upon diplomatic 
envoys. The latter are granted immunities in the receiving country in 
order that they may be able fearlessly to pursue the interests of the 
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country they represent while the former enjoy privileges in order that 
they may fearlessly represent the interests of the international organiza- 
tion they serve. This essential distinction has not always been fully 
understood or, if understood, has not always been acted upon in practice. 
The false analogy between diplomatic privilege and privilege accorded to 
international officials has resulted in inconsistent national legislation and 
in a serious curtailment of the privileges of large numbers of United 
Nations officials. The problem is not new, and the Adatci-De Visscher 
Report, published in 1924 under the auspices of the Institut de Droit 
International, drew attention to the importance of drawing a clear dis- 
tinction between the two kinds of immunities. It recommended, in par- 
ticular, that international civil servants should be entitled to enjoy 
immunity not only in foreign countries, but also in their countries of 
origin; further, that immunity should not be confined to acts performed 
in an official capacity, but should, subject to the right of the highest officer 
of the organization concerned to waive it on behalf of the official in suit- 
able cases, be extended to matters of a private nature, in so far as immunity 
from the jurisdiction of local courts was concerned. The failure of some 
governments to appreciate the true distinction between the immunities 
of diplomatic envoys and those of international officials has resulted, as 
Professor J. L. Kunz ? expresses it, in the figure of the agent diplomatique 
régnicole being duplicated by that of the fonctionnaire international régnicole. 

How far have the recommendations of the Adatci-De Visscher Report, 
intended for the League of Nations, been translated into practice by the 
present world organization? The basic instrument is the Convention 
on the Privileges and Immunities of the United Nations of 13 Feb- 
ruary 1946, which has been ratified by the majority of member States, 
though not by the United States of America. It provides, in addition 
to certain minor privileges, that officials of the United Nations shall be 
immune from legal process in respect of words spoken or written and 
all acts performed by them in their official capacity, that they shall 
be exempt from taxation on the salaries and emoluments paid to them by 
the United Nations, and that they shall be immune from national service 
obligations. The privilege of exemption from legal process is one without 
which it would be almost impossible for an international organization to 
function efficiently, and it is regrettable that this privilege should be purely 
functional. It would have been preferable to extend it generally so as to 
cover all acts undertaken by officials and to trust the Secretary-General 
to waive it in suitable cases, as indeed he has done even on occasions 
where the functional privilege of officials has been in question. It may be 
noted that some countries have, notwithstanding the limitations con- 
tained in the General Convention, extended the jurisdictional privilege 

1 31 (1924) Annuaire de l'Institut de Droit International, 1-19, at pp. 17-19, published 
in 1925 jointly by René Fonteyn (Louvain) and A. Pédone (Paris). 


2 Josef L. Kunz, ‘Privileges and Immunities of International Organizations’, American 
Journal of International Law, vol. 41 (1947), 828-62, at p. 857. 
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to acts performed in the private capacity of officials, and there are no 
cases on record in which this concession has been abused in any way. 

The exemption of international civil servants from taxation on all 
emoluments received from United Nations sources has sometimes been 
criticized on the ground that it creates a specially privileged class of 
citizens who would, in any event, enjoy a favoured economic position by 
comparison with persons performing equally valuable work in other 
spheres. This criticism, attractive though it may appear, overlooks the 
important consideration that levels of taxation differ considerablv, and 
that if liability to tax were to be imposed in the home countries of officials, 
the financial position of officials of different nationalities would differ in 
accordance with the rates of taxation levied in their respective countries 
of origin. If, on the other hand, taxation were to be levied in the country 
in which the work is performed, that country would be enabled thereby to 
recover part of its contribution towards the upkeep of the organization 
concerned. Most countries, though not all, have therefore accepted the 
principle of exemption. The United States of America, which has not 
ratified the Convention, is a notable exception, and the Internal Revenue 
Code provides that only citizens of other than United States nationality 
shall be exempt from United States taxation. This discriminatory legisla- 
tion shows clearly how failure to distinguish between diplomatic privilege 
and privilege conferred in the interests of the United Nations is bound to 
result in inconsistency. In practice this inconsistency, in so far as it con- 
cerns liability to tax of United States citizens on emoluments received 
from the United Nations, has been remedied by the organization itself 
which has decided to increase their remuneration so as to compensate 
them for the loss suffered as a result of the discharge of their tax liability. 

In other respects, which are more important still, the false analogy 
between diplomatic envoys and international civil servants in matters of 
privilege is liable to have more unfortunate results. Section 8 (b) of the 
United States International Organizations Immunities Act of 29 December 
1945 confers upon the Secretary of State the right to demand, in certain 
circumstances, the departure of officials of foreign nationality whose 
continued presence in the United States he considers to be no longer 
desirable. Certain rights are also reserved to the Secretary of State to 
refuse his agrément to officials of other than United States nationality 
whom he considers to be undesirable. There can be no doubt that these 
special powers are incompatible with the basic concept of the relationship 
between international organizations and national governments. 

It may well be that these serious limitations of the rights of inter- 
national civil servants would have passed almost unnoticed had it not 
been for the ever-increasing gulf between the chief protagonists of con- 
flicting political ideologies. This tragic, though not wholly unforeseen, 
development has accentuated what might otherwise have been no more 
than an unsatisfactory legal situation easily remedied by good will on 
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both sides. As it was, suspicion deepened as time went on, and the Internal 
Security legislation enacted in the United States, in order to ensure that 
the Secretariat of the United Nations should not harbour officials whose 
loyalty to the United States was questionable, resulted in large numbers 
of officials of United States nationality being called to testify before a 
Special Federal Grand Jury and before the Internal Security Sub-Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate whose task it was to investigate their 
political views and antecedents. Quite apart, however, from the insistence 
of the United States authorities on the right to conduct such quasi- 
judicial investigations into the antecedents of some officials, accusations 
began to be made far and wide against the loyalty of others who had 
hitherto rendered valuable service to the United Nations. The first 
Secretary-General soon felt that a stage had been reached when he could 
no longer safely discharge his powers of selection, appointment, and dis- 
missal without seeking some guidance as to the true legal position, and 
in November 1952 a Commission of Jurists was set up to answer certain 
specific questions relating to the rights and duties of the Secretary- 
General in matters of staff administration. Some members of his staff, 
on being called upon to testify, had refused to answer questions put to 
them on the ground that to do so would expose them to the risk of criminal 
prosecution. It was clear that by virtue of the Fifth Amendment to the 
American Constitution they were entitled to do so, but the question for 
the Secretary-General was whether to continue the employment of 
officials who had exercised their right not to be ‘witnesses against them- 
selves’, or whether to regard their refusal to testify as justifying him to 
determine their contracts of employment forthwith. Certain other 
questions arose, and the views of the Commission of Jurists, which con- 
sisted of Sir Edwin Herbert (United Kingdom), Mr William D. Mitchell 
(United States of America), and Professor P. Veldekens (Belgium), may 
be summarized as follows: Where an official has been convicted of an 
offence involving an ingredient of disloyalty to the State in which he is 
serving, regardless of whether the State concerned is the host country of 
the headquarters of the United Nations or any other country, such con- 
viction should be regarded as conclusive and as justifying the Secretary- 
General to determine the employment of the person so convicted; where an 
official has sheltered behind the Fifth Amendment to the American Con- 
stitution, the same result should follow, regardless of whether the question 
put to him was directed to showing that he had engaged in subversive 
activities against the United States or had been or was a member of an 
organization proscribed by the United States Government; in cases where 
suspicion had been voiced against an official, the Secretary-General was 
advised to conduct his own investigation as to whether or not there were 
reasonable grounds for believing that the person concerned had engaged 
or was engaging in subversive activities against the United States, and if, 
as a result of that investigation, he was satisfied that the suspicion was 
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well-founded, he was to dismiss the official concerned. Mutatis mutandis, 
these principles were to apply to the consideration by the Secretary- 
General of applications for appointments. 

The Secretary-General decided to accept the advice tendered by the 
Commission of Jurists, and a number of dismissals followed. The Report 
of the Commission has been widely criticized by, among others, no less 
an authority than Professor Henri Rolin, who was asked by the Federation 
of International Civil Servants’ Associations to give an advisory opinion 
on the rights and obligations of international civil servants.! This opinion, 
which was given jointly with Professors Charles Rousseau and Tomaso 
Perassi, and which dealt with certain specific questions submitted by the 
Federation, was concerned, above all, to point out the fatal error of the 
Commission of Jurists that a special régime was applicable to relations 
between the United Nations and the host country. This view was rejected 
with considerable emphasis, and the opinion stated that in all relations 
between the organization and the governments of member States there 
can be only one régime which must be universally applicable. 

The opinion, in answer to specific questions, expressed the view that 
the receipt of derogatory information from member governments con- 
cerning candidates for appointment does not limit the Secretary-General’s 
freedom of choice in any way. With regard to membership of political 
parties, a distinction was made between parties established in the home 
countries of officials and parties established in the country in which they 
performed their duties in the service of the organization. Membership of 
the former is regarded as permissible, while membership of the latter is 
not. In particular, it is not regarded as being incompatible with the duties 
of officials of United States nationality to be members of the American 
Communist Party. 

Professor Rolin emphatically rejects the view expressed by the Com- 
mission of Jurists that conviction of an official for a crime involving dis- 
loyalty should be treated as binding upon the Secretary-General and as 
justifying instant dismissal. Professor Rolin also makes it clear that 
in his view a refusal to testify cannot be treated as synonymous with 
an admission of guilt. 

The fact that as eminent an authority as Professor Rolin has found it 
necessary to disagree so profoundly with the advice of the Commission of 
Jurists tendered to the Secretary-General in matters of staff administra- 
tion is most significant and not a little disturbing, particularly in view of 
the Secretary-General’s decision to accept that advice. This decision has 
resulted in a large number of dismissals which cannot be considered as 
being in accordance with the provisions specifically applicable to termina- 
tion of employment with the United Nations. The growing tendency of 


1 Advisory Opinion on the Rights and Obligations of International Civil Servants, prepared 
at the request of the Federation of International Civil Servants’ Associations in the autumn 
of 1953. 
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allowing extraneous considerations to guide the decisions of the Secretary- 
General cannot but gravely compromise the independence of the organiza- 
tion, and if political pressure, however temporary, were to be allowed to 
interfere with the organic growth of international organization, the United 
Nations would become no more than a mouthpiece of one or two powerful 
member States. 

This regrettable development is clearly reflected in the nature of the 
cases submitted to the Administrative Tribunal of the United Nations in 
recent years. While previously nearly all cases submitted by officials 
had been concerned with dismissals on other than political grounds, 
there has been a growing tendency of late for cases to be concerned with a 
challenge to the Secretary-General’s power to terminate contracts on the 
ground that officials had refused to testify before the Sub-Committee of 
the United States Senate or that they were under suspicion of having been 
or being engaged in subversive activities against the government of the 
United States. The Administrative Tribunal has taken the view that 
neither membership of a political party nor refusal to testify is in itself a 
ground for dismissal, and that in any event any decision of the Secretary- 
General to terminate an appointment must be properly motivated and 
based on the appropriate Staff Regulation permitting the prior determina- 
tion of a contract of employment. As in some of the cases submitted to the 
Administrative Tribunal the reasons alleged as justifying dismissal could 
not be described as falling within the regulation prescribed, the Tribunal 
awarded compensation in lieu of reinstatement, the question of reinstate- 
ment as such being exclusively within the discretion of the Secretary- 
General himself, and the Tribunal being, by virtue of its Statute, limited 
to awarding compensation where, in the opinion of the Secretary-General, 
reinstatement is impossible or inadvisable. 

The sums awarded to former officials in lieu of reinstatement are con- 
siderable, and towards the end of last year the General Assembly was asked 
to vote the requisite appropriations to satisfy the awards made. The 
United States Government contended that the General Assembly was 
entitled to refuse the appropriations, notwithstanding the decisions of the 
Administrative Tribunal, and in view of this contention it was decided to 
request an advisory opinion from the International Court of Justice on 
whether or not the General Assembly was entitled to refuse to give effect 
to an award of compensation made by the Administrative Tribunal. It 
would be idle to speculate what the answer of the International Court will 
be, but the fact that the controversy should have arisen at all is significant 
in itself as adding further proof of a growing tendency to subordinate the 
interests of international institutions to those of individual member 
States. 

The present enquiry has been almost wholly confined to questions 
relating to the rights and duties of officials of the parent organization in 
the United States of America, not because the problems which have arisen 
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in the United Nations organization are necessarily unique, but because 
they have been infinitely more acute there than in countries which have 
given hospitality to one or other of the Specialized Agencies. Similar 
problems may well arise in those countries in the future, and the matters to 
which attention has been drawn are, though at present in theory only, 
no less vital to the Specialized Agencies than they are to the United 
Nations organization itself. 

International organization is a tender plant which must be nursed 
carefully if it is not to wither before it has had a chance to grow. There is 
little evidence as yet that it will receive the care it needs, and a small 
beginning might perhaps be made to assist the growth of an international 
service tradition by carrying out certain reforms which would go some 
way towards lessening the present feeling of doubt and instability. The 
most important of these are a new and thoroughly modern code of 
privileges and immunities, entirely divorced from the concept of tradi- 
tional diplomatic privilege, an endeavour to secure the ratification of that 
code by all member States, an international civil service commission to 
co-ordinate methods of recruitment, a reassertion of the independence of 
the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies from governmental 
influence, and in the political field, a genuine endeavour not to make inter- 
national organizations the battleground of ideologies. 


January 1954 






THE END OF EMPIRE 
ANOTHER VIEW 
KENNETH ROBINSON 


HE position of a dependency, ruled over by an alien Power, has 
come to be recognized as an anomaly not to be tolerated as a 
permanency’. Whatever currency the attitude thus characterized 
by Professor Hawtrey? has secured in recent years has tended to be 
restricted to the conventional pattern of colonial dependency. It has 
much less often been accepted by the numerous critics of the colonial 
Powers that when people within a given political unit are denied political 
rights on the same terms as other members of the population, on the 
ground that they differ from them in race, religion, or the degree of 
‘civilization’ they have attained, their position is not logically different 
from that of a ‘colonial’ people—though less may be done to prepare them 
for the eventual grant of political rights and they may well be more likely 
to remain indefinitely in their dependent position. A paper recently 
submitted by the Belgian Government to the United Nations? gave a 
large number of instances in which, within the territory of a sovereign State, 
particular areas were subject to special administrative régimes ‘in order to 
give adequate protection to peoples regarded as minors’. But just as many 
spokesmen of the anti-colonial outlook have been unwilling to accept the 
conclusion that such people may be just as much ‘non-self-governing’ as 
those of the non-metropolitan territories commonly so described, so there is 
a marked unwillingness to agree that people may cease to be ‘non-self- 
governing’, not only as a result of securing international recognition as con- 
stituting an independent State, but also as a result of incorporation in a 
larger political unit. There has been much confusion between the implica- 
tions of these questions, considered in themselves, and their relevance to the 
interpretation, for the purposes of international politics, of Chapter x1 
of the United Nations Charter. One useful result, however, of the examina- 
tion, by the United Nations, of the factors which will have to be taken 
into account in deciding whether a territory has, or has not, attained a 
full measure of self-government has been the formal recognition that one 
possible way in which the colonial relationship may be terminated is the 
free association of a territory with the metropolitan or other country as an 
integral part of that country. A statement of the factors ‘indicative’ of 

1R. G. Hawtrey, Economic Aspects of Sovereignty. 2nd ed. (London, Longmans, Green, 
(952), p. 151. 


U.N. Document A/AC.67/2 of 8 May 1953. 
* U.N. Document A/2428 of 4 August 1953. 
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such an association was approved by the Assembly in 1952 1 and has since 
been reiterated by another Ad Hoc Committee. 

There are, of course, numerous examples of the ending of the colonial 
relationship by the attainment of independent status, whether as full 
members of the Commonwealth, or as sovereign States outside any such 
association, as exemplified by such countries as Burma, Indonesia, 
Syria, Iraq, or the Philippines. There are, on the other hand, relatively 
few recent instances of the ending of the colonial relationship by incorpora- 
tion in the metropolitan State. This latter method is, in a sense, the 
traditional objective of French colonial policy in contradistinction to that 
of the United Kingdom, and it is the object of this study to examine 
briefly two instances in which it is claimed that the colonial relationship 
has in fact been terminated by ‘the free association’ of a territory with the 
metropolitan country ‘as an integral part of that country’, namely, the 
French West Indian islands of Martinique and Guadeloupe? which were, 
together with French Guiana and the Indian Ocean Island of Réunion, 
by unanimous vote of the First Constituent Assembly on 14 March 1946 
‘érigées en département francais’. 


Martinique and Guadeloupe are two islands in the Lesser Antilles, 
about 4,300 miles from France. The area of the former is 385 square miles 
and of the latter, together with the neighbouring island of Grande Terre, 
from which it is separated only by a very narrow stream, 583 square miles, 
to which must be added the smaller islands in the vicinity, which have a 
total area of about 100 square miles. (This latter group form the depart- 
ment of Guadeloupe, as they earlier formed the colony of that name, 
and throughout this study the word Guadeloupe is used for the whole 
political unit, not the single island of the same name.) According to the 
census of 1946, the population of Martinique was 261,595, while that of 
Guadeloupe was put at 278,464. All competent authorities are agreed 
that these figures are quite unreliable and at least in respect of Martinique 
probably an over-estimate. The census is carried out by the municipal 
authorities of each commune and, apart from the fact that certain local 
taxation receipts are divided among the communes in proportion to thenum- 
ber of inhabitants in each, it has been alleged that the municipal authorities 
find it convenient to have ‘a reserve corps of the electoral army, recruited 
from the cemeteries, who always vote for the right side’ and, consequently, 
need to keep the census results in line with these requirements.? Mar- 
tinique was first occupied by the French in 1638 and Guadeloupe in 1635 
and apart from temporary British occupation during the Anglo-French 
wars in the eighteenth century, both have remained French ever since. 

The ‘indigenous people’ have long since disappeared. All the present 


1U.N. Document A/L.53 of 18 January 1952. 

2 The author was enabled to visit these islands in October and November 1953 as a 
result of the generosity of the Leverhulme Trustees in awarding him a Research Fellowship. 

3S. E. Revert. ‘Note sur la population de la Martinique,’ Congrés international de la 
population, 1937, VI, pp. 27-8. 
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inhabitants are immigrants, or descendants of immigrants, of the French 
settlers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, of the Africans 
brought as slaves, or of the Indian and other workers recruited after the 
abolition of slavery. In spite of race and colour prejudice all these groups 
have interbred and the population is now very mixed. Whatever the 
correct figures for the total population may be, it is incontestable that the 
islands are densely populated, their natural resources poor, and the 
population increasing rapidly. Since 1949, when the officials of the French 
Ministry of Health and Population began to collect better figures, the 
number of deaths has been only 40 per cent of the number of births and 
there are signs that the gap is widening. Both Martinique and Guadeloupe 
are essentially sugar islands: in 1952 sugar and rum accounted for 58 per 
cent of the value of Martinique’s exports and for nearly 70 per cent of 
those of Guadeloupe, while together with the other major export, bananas, 
they accounted for 87 per cent and go per cent respectively. France 
bought 98 per cent of the exports of Guadeloupe and 95 per cent of those 
from Martinique, while virtually all that was not sold to France was sold 
elsewhere in the French Union. Bananas have increased in importance 
relatively to sugar in the economies of both Martinique and Guadeloupe 
since the war, especially in the latter. But although the islands are almost 
entirely agricultural, local production of foodstuffs is inadequate and 
20 per cent of the import bill of Martinique and 17} per cent of that of 
Guadeloupe in 1952 was on account of foodstuffs. 

Apart from a number of more specifically political and juridical ques- 
tions, the United Nations listed among the factors to be taken into account 
in assessing the ‘free association’ of a former colonial territory as an integral 
part of the metropolitan country, the extent to which the relations of the 
territory with the capital of the central government may be affected by 
‘circumstances arising out of their respective geographical positions, such 
as separation by land, sea...’ or where the population ‘are of different 
race, language, or religion, or have a distinct cultural heritage, interests, 
or aspiration distinguishing them from the peoples of the country with 
which they freely associate themselves’.! As regards the former, it is, of 
course, inevitable that the 4,000 miles which separate the islands from 
France should affect their mutual relations, but it is particularly difficult 
to assess this in the sphere in which it is most important, namely the 
economic. The virtual integration of the economies of these islands with 
that of France is no recent consequence of their political incorporation as 
departments. Since 1892 the customs tariff has been identical with that of 
France except for special modifications in respect of a few imports, mainly 
of fresh foodstuffs, while the free entry into France of Martinique and 
Guadeloupe products is limited, so far as rum and sugar are concerned, 
by a specific quota. The latter, however, has not been significant in 
practice since the sugar available for export has not reached the quota. 
1U.N. Document A/2428 of 4 August 1953. 
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Almost all the world’s sugar is produced within some preferential arrange- 
ment of this kind, and it is certain that neither island could sell its sugar 
on the highly artificial ‘free-market’ which is, in practice, concerned 
only with the disposal of surpluses in excess of that sold in preferential 
markets. It is, moreover, doubtful how far, in the absence of this pro- 
tected market, producers could in fact be forced into the successful pro- 
duction of other crops, since natural conditions are particularly favourable 
to sugar, which also stands up better than other crops to hurricane 
damage. That this protection encourages inertia and inefficient produc- 
tion may well be true, but it would seem that this could be remedied 
rather by altering the form in which it is granted than by abolishing the 
special relationship with France which makes it possible. In the political 
sphere, distance from France, while much less important with modern 
methods of communication, is still considered to make it necessary to 
confer on the Préfets, who have succeeded the erstwhile colonial governors, 
special powers not enjoyed by their colleagues at home. They are respon- 
sible, under the Prime Minister and the Minister of the Interior, for the 
external defence and internal security of their departments and are also 
empowered to declare the state of siege, a power entrusted in France itself 
only to the National Assembly, or, if it is not in session, the President of the 
Republic. 

Difficult as it is to assess the economic and political consequences of the 
geographical separation of the West Indian departments from metro- 
politan France, it is an even more delicate task to attempt an appraisal 
of the significance of the social and cultural differences between them. 
On the one hand, the ethnic origins of the vast majority of the inhabitants 
are very different from those of metropolitan Frenchmen, colour differ- 
ences have important psychological and social consequences within the 
departments, the creole patois is distinct from modern French both in 
structure and vocabulary, and there are undoubtedly survivals of African 
and, in certain areas, Hindu beliefs and customs, though these have not 
been the subject of modern sociological studies such as those undertaken 
in some of the other Caribbean territories. On the other hand, French is 
universally spoken, the Catholic religion almost universally professed, 
French military service and the eligibility, which educated citizens irre- 
spective of colour have long enjoyed in practice as well as in theory, for 
employment in French civil service posts at home and overseas have made 
many of the inhabitants familiar with France and other French territories, 
and political parties are closely related to metropolitan politics. There is a 
long history of demands from the political leaders, not for ‘self-govern- 
ment’, independence, or closer association with other Caribbean islands, 
but for complete assimilation, in the sense of political integration with 
metropolitan France. The impression of a foreign observer is that the 
people feel themselves to be French and think of their social, economic, 

1 Decree of 7 June 1947. 
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and political grievances rather in terms of class and colour than in any 
which could legitimately be described as ‘nationalist’ or even ‘autonomist’. 
In sum, while there are obvious ways in which society and culture 
differ from that of Paris, the way of life and outlook of the people suggests 
that these are comparable rather with regional differences within France 
itself, such as those of Brittany or Corsica, than with the distinctive 
civilizations of, let us say, Morocco or Indo-China. When to these con- 
siderations is added the small size of these two departments, it seems clear 
that there is a strong case for their continued association with France. 
Association with other Caribbean territories would offer none of the 
economic advantages secured by association with France since their econ- 
omies are not complementary but competitive, and so far as can be fore- 
seen, are likely to remain so. Integration with France also offers financial 
advantages of a more direct kind as will be shown later. Admitting, then, 
that there is a strong prima facie case for such an association, the 
character of that actually established may now be considered. 


Martinique and Guadeloupe were, as has already been stated, created 
departments of France in March 1946. It was provided that the legisla- 
tion in force in France which had not previously been applied to these 
colonies should be applied by decrees before 1 January 1947. This period 
was eventually extended until 31 March 1948. Moreover, the new French 
constitution expressly provided that French metropolitan legislation 
should in future apply to the new departments automatically unless it 
contained specific provision to the contrary. These provisions involved, of 
course, very considerable changes in the law of both Martinique and 
Guadeloupe, changes which had to be given effect at a time when their 
economies, which had been brought almost to a standstill during their war- 
time isolation, had hardly begun to recover, and also at a time when the 
deep political divisions in metropolitan France weakened the central govern- 
ment and increased its susceptibility to local political pressures in what 
should, ideally, have been a delicate administrative operation. But if 
assimilation was thus undertaken in relatively unfavourable circumstances 
it is important to appreciate that the process had, in fact, begun much 
earlier, and had continued throughout the lifetime of the Third Republic. 
First and foremost, all the inhabitants had, since the abolition of slavery, 
been considered French citizens and subject to French private law. 
There was no such distinction as that between citizens and subjects, the 
former entitled to all the rights and privileges of Frenchmen and subject 
to French civil codes, the latter subjected to a special administrative and 
legal régime, such as existed in most parts of the French Empire before 
1946, including even the so-called departments in Algeria. Not only this, 
but since 1870 universal suffrage had been the law of the land in both 
Martinique and Guadeloupe (though it is said that the black, as distinct 
from the coloured, population seldom exercised their political rights); 
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both colonies had returned Deputies to the French Parliament since 1870 
and senators since 1875; both had been divided into communes, like the 
departments of metropolitan France, since the early nineteenth century, 
and their municipal councils had been elected since 1870. In both, there 
had been established, since 1854, General Councils whose powers were 
substantially the same as those of metropolitan French departments, and 
since 1870 these had been wholly elected. This pre-war régime of the ‘old 
colonies’ differed however from that which would have been involved by 
complete departmentalization, such as that which the changes initiated in 
1946 sought to bring about. In the first place, executive authority in the 
colony was concentrated in the Governor, who was responsible to the 
colonial minister and to whom all public servants in the colony were, in 
turn, responsible, and by whom, indeed, many of the appointments to 
subordinate posts in the public service were made. Secondly, all taxes 
were voted by the General Council (except the customs rates which after 
1892 were identical with those of metropolitan France, apart from such 
modifications proposed by the General Council as received metropolitan 
approval). Thirdly, apart from the taxes collected by the communes, all 
local revenue, including the customs, was paid into the colonial treasury 
and all expenditure met from this source, except military expenditure. 
This colonial budget was voted by the General Council and, although pro- 
vision had to be made as in metropolitan departments to meet the 
‘obligatory expenditure’ (the precise character of which was settled by the 
Conseil d’Etat after considering the views of the General Council), the 
General Council thus had a far larger measure of control of public expendi- 
ture and revenue in the colony than had that of any metropolitan depart- 
ment, since the latter had, of course, no control of any central government 
revenue and expenditure. Finally, metropolitan legislation did not apply 
to the colony unless it was expressly stated to do so, although much of it 
might be applied, with or without modification, by decree, and in many 
fields, special legislative arrangements, peculiar to the colony, were made 
by decree, which was the normal source of law. 

In many respects, therefore, the institutions of a department had 
already been established. From the formal political point of view, all 
that seemed to be required was to substitute for the Governor, responsible 
to the Ministry of Colonies, a Préfet, responsible to the Ministry of the 
Interior; for the officials of the various branches of a colonial civil service, 
such officials of the various metropolitan ministries as might be found in 
any metropolitan department; to remove such differences in the powers 
and procedures of the General Council and the municipalities from those 
of their metropolitan counterparts as had been maintained under the 
colonial régime ; and to complete the process of bringing the local legislation 
into line with that of France. 

Much more important, in fact, were the changes which the logic of 


assimilation seemed to dictate in the organization of public finance 
) 
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which involved, on the one hand, the imposition of the metropolitan 
system of taxation and the payment of central government taxes into the 
metropolitan treasury, and, on the other hand, the transfer to the metro- 
politan budget of those services normally provided in France by the 
central government. Some modifications were made in certain metro- 
politan taxes, notably the impot cédulaire the rates of which were reduced 
by one quarter, while the duty now imposed on locally consumed rum was 
also substantially less than the metropolitan rate. The concomitant of 
these changes was the recasting of the budget of the colony into a depart- 
mental budget strictly comparable with that of a metropolitan depart- 
ment, and financed from the same sources of revenue as are available to 
departments in France. Both the department and the communes thus 
came to depend principally on centimes additionnels, though the latter 
retained in addition a tax peculiar to the new departments, the octroi de 
mer levied on imports and distributed to the municipalities in proportion 
to the number of their inhabitants. Owing to the great and continuing fall 
in the value of money, it is not practicable to make any comparisons with 
the old colonial system, but the incidence of the centimes additionnels 
has increased to an extent which has made them virtually uncollectable 
in Martinique and which is extremely inequitable in view of the ad- 
mittedly unsatisfactory basis on which they are levied. A few figures 
will however show the net result of this transformation. In 1952, metro- 
politan budget receipts from Martinique were-£3 million, against expendi- 
ture of {5} million, and in Guadeloupe {2-4 million against expenditure of 
£2-9 million. In addition, metropolitan assistance to the departmental 
budget was {2-4 million in Martinique and {1-1 million in Guadeloupe in 
the same year.1 These sums included advances from the metropolitan 
treasury to meet the shortfall in the collection of departmental taxation, 
which are, in principle, reimbursable as medium term loans, and also the 
metropolitan share of the various public assistance expenditures which are 
met on the departmental budget. 

One respect in which assimilation was not carried through was in the 
provision for State-financed development works, most of which should 
logically have been divided between the various ministerial budgets. 
It had however been financed from the Fonds d’Investissement pour le 
Développement Economique et Sociale des territoires d’outre-Mer (FIDES) 
the French counterpart of Colonial Development and Welfare funds, and 
a separate Development Fund for the Overseas Departments (FIDOM) 
was created, under the ultimate control of the Ministry of Finance and 
Economic Affairs. Expenditure from this source in Martinique up to the 
end of 1952 was £7°5 million and in Guadeloupe £4 million.? After deduct- 
ing revenue taken into the metropolitan budget, and including these 
development grants and the reimbursable advances to departments (not, 


1 Journal Officiel, Débats Parlementaires, Assemblée Nationale, 1953, p. 6873. 
2 Bulletin Mensuel de Statistique d’outre-Mer, September—October 1953, p. 63. 
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in fact, a large proportion of the whole), net metropolitan expenditure 
since 1947 appears to have totalled not less than £18 million in Martinique 
and £8 million in Guadeloupe.1 To enquire into the reasons for the con- 
siderable difference between the amounts received by the two departments 
would take us beyond our present purpose which is simply to show the 
financial effects of ‘departmentalization’ so far as the relationships between 
the departments and metropolitan France are concerned. 

Of all the problems involved in ‘departmentalization’, the most con- 
troversial and the most complicated are those which have arisen in the 
application, to territories whose basic social and economic structure is so 
different from that of metropolitan France, of the social security and other 
similar legislation of the modern welfare State. ‘Assimilation’ was a 
theory which had been formulated in terms of the legal system and 
political rights of a nineteenth century ‘regulatory’ State. It had called 
for the incorporation of the old colonies in France on the basis of equal 
juridical guarantees and identical political institutions and rights. Even 
this had been considered, in effect, impracticable when the French Empire 
came to include, not only the few small and old colonies which were all 
that had been left to it after Waterloo, but also vast areas of Africa 
inhabited by people whose entire social system was utterly different from 
that of Western Europe. When the State began to assume responsibility 
for such social services as education, more debate ensued as to whether, in 
circumstances so different, the welfare of all colonial peoples was really best 
promoted by the wholesale transplantation of European education, con- 
sidered to be implied by the egalitarian principles of assimilation. The 
more active the State became in the provision of social services, the more 
closely the legislation relating to them and their administration was 
related to the specific society with which the State was concerned. Per- 
haps the most striking example was the development of family allow- 
ances in consequence of alarm at the falling French birth rate. Family 
allowances were, of course, demanded ‘%y the West Indian electorate, 
but it was questionable whether they could be considered appropriate 
in Martinique and Guadeloupe, where a major problem was the rapid 
increase in population and its growing pressure on the islands’ scanty 
resources. 

Unemployment and health insurance raised even more awkward 
problems. To the extent that these were genuine insurance schemes, they 
were based, actuarially, on conditions in metropolitan France, not on 
those which obtained in the West Indies. In fact, contributions much 
higher than those required in France would be necessary if the social 
security fund was to be kept in balance, and this is hardly practicable. 
Alternatively, the new departments would have to be subsidized by the 
rest of the country. Up till now these problems have not been re- 


1 As the totals in francs have been converted at the current exchange rate, these figures 
underestimate expenditure before the devaluation of 1949. 
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solved and of the metropolitan social security legislation only that 
relating to industrial accident and old-age insurance has so far been 
applied. On the other hand the metropolitan public assistance arrange- 
ments have been brought into operation and, in countries in which 
poverty and ill health are widespread and particularly in the absence 
of any social security system, have proved disastrously expensive. It 
is probable also that the manner in which they were introduced and 
the fact that they are largely under communal administration have 
facilitated abuses. Whatever the reasons, expenditure on account of 
public assistance is very high: in Martinique in 1952 of the total depart- 
mental budget of some {£4 million about £2 million was on account of 
public assistance, while in Guadeloupe the corresponding figures were just 
under £2} million and just under {1 million, respectively. Although this 
expenditure is included in the departmental budget, a substantial part of 
it is met by the central government (70 per cent at present in Martinique 
and Guadeloupe) and the remainder by the department and the communes 
(10 per cent and 20 per cent respectively). 

The problems involved in the application of social welfare legislation 
originally devised for a relatively highly developed economy of the Western 
European type to a poor, almost entirely agricultural, tropical economy 
are not considered in the United Nations’ report, which eschews dis- 
cussion of equality of ‘social rights’ and limits its criteria of ‘free associa- 
tion’ as an integral part of the metropolitan country to questions of 
political and constitutional rights. Judged on this basis, the two new 
departments come out well: they are undoubtedly represented ‘without 
discrimination in the central legislative organs on the same basis as other 
inhabitants and regions’, perhaps indeed rather more favourably than 
some of the larger departments. (Both together, incidentally, have an 
area only about one fifth of that of the majority of metropolitan depart- 
ments.) Their 185,000 electors have six members to represent them in the 
National Assembly, or one for each 31,000 electors, while the 244 million 
electors of metropolitan France have 544, or one for each 45,000. Citizen- 
ship is enjoyed without discrimination, there is universal and equal 
suffrage, and officials from the territory are eligible to all public offices of 
the central authority on the same basis as other inhabitants; both the 
inhabitants and local bodies enjoy equal rights and status with those of 
other parts of the country and local self-government is of the same scope 
and under the same conditions as elsewhere in the country. Representa- 
tives elected on exactly the same basis as in metropolitan France took 
part in drawing up the 1946 Constitution and had a few months earlier 
taken the lead in proposing the transformation of the territories into 
departments by the law of 14 March 1946. There are ‘free periodic 
elections’, arrangements in respect of which are, so far as the law is con- 
cerned, identical with those in France herself. Whether they can be said 
to be ‘characterized by an absence of undue influence over and coercion 
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of the voter or of the imposition of disabilities on political parties’ is, 
however, a much more debatable question. There is a long tradition of 
electoral frauds and even violence, which ‘departmentalization’ has 
certainly not ended. So unsatisfactory were the conditions of the parlia- 
mentary elections in Martinique in 1946 that the bureau of the National 
Assembly called upon to examine them recommended their invalidation, a 
proposal defeated by the victorious Communists and Socialists, though 
supported by M. Césaire, the Communist mayor of Fort de France who 
was one of those elected.1_ No complaints in the parliamentary elections 
of 195I were considered sufficiently serious to justify any such recom- 
mendation but there have been recent complaints of interference in the 
local elections in a hitherto strongly Communist commune in Guadeloupe 
which do not appear entirely unfounded. 


Assimilation has, in fact, been carried through very completely in 
political and juridical matters. ‘Departmentalization’ is not a means of 
maintaining a disguised form of ‘colonial’ government. The real prob- 
lems and uncertainties arise partly in respect of the working of these 
political institutions in a social and economic milieu which differs in 
many important respects from that of metropolitan France, but also 
from the implications, hitherto largely unconsidered, of ‘assimilation’ 
in respect of the social service activities of the modern welfare State, 
in relation to which these social and economic differences assume even 
greater importance. How these latter problems will be resolved is 
not clear but, meanwhile, the mass of the population at least would 
have something to lose and little to gain from ending the close asso- 
ciation of Martinique and Guadeloupe with France. It is within such 
an association that they will continue to seek those changes in the social 
order which some of them passionately, and many of them obscurely, 
desire. 


1 Journal Officiel, Débats Parlementaives, Assemblée Nationale, 1947, pp. 912-14 and 
pp. 1712 et seq. 


Address at Chatham House, 
23 March 1954 
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PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


AFTER THE DELUGE: A Study of Communal Psychology. By Leonard Woolf. 
London, Hogarth Press, 1953. Vol.1. 347 pp. Index. 8?”x5#". 21s. Vol. 
ll. viii+317 pp. Index. 82” x53”. 15s. 

Principia Poritica: A Study of Communal Psychology. By Leonard Woolf. 
(Being Vol. 111 of After the Deluge.) London, Hogarth Press, 1953. 319 pp. 
Index. 83” x 53”. 25s. 


Mr Woo r is a liberal rationalist of the late Victorian vintage. He gives us an 
agreeable sketch of his boyhood in a comfortable middle-class family, cushioned 
in security, except when he was alarmed by the sound of the unemployed 
parading Kensington and singing “We’ve got no work to do-o-o’. That sound 
was the first creak in the foundations of the moral and material security in 
which his sensitive intelligence grew to maturity. 

After the collapse of 1914, as soon as he could shake the floods of disaster 
from his eyes, Mr Woolf set out to discover the causes of catastrophe in what he 
calls the ‘communal psychology of democracy’, meaning in simpler language 
the ideas and emotions which since the late years of the eighteenth century have 
shaped in Europe the unconscious motives of catastrophic action. The results 
of his diagnosis he set out in the two volumes of After the Deluge, first published 
in 1931 and 1939. 

Then came the greater deluge, and with fine courage and persistence Mr 
Woolf again faced up to the stark, elusive problem of its psychological causes. 
This third volume (with which the two volumes of After the Deluge are now 
republished separately) bears a title suggested by Lord Keynes—Principia 
Politica. But Mr Woolf is not a Newton of political philosophy. He is too 
heavily biased towards liberal rationalism, the once firm foundation of all that 
he admires and would fain revive. The past is his ideal future, and his panacea 
is reason. A little more reason would have saved us all. 

But reason has fled the earth, and few walk in its footsteps now. When two 
men met an unexpected lion, one said: ‘Let us try the power of the human eye 
on it’, to which the other replied: “We know all about that. But does the lion 
196 
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know?’ The lions that bedevil the progress of libertarian democracy, not 
being rational and liberal lions, do not speak the language of Mr Woolf’s urbane 
philosophy. 

These volumes are best read as an intellectual and spiritual autobiography 
in which a distinguished writer with steadfast ideals, sensitive appreciation, a 
wide knowledge of modern European history, and a long arm for generalizations 
states his final diagnosis of our plight. Mr Woolf promises a fourth volume in 
which he is to supply, not more diagnosis but rather a blueprint of a true demo- 
cracy. It should be as good reading as the other three volumes. 

W. H. F. 


NATIONALISM AND SOCIAL COMMUNICATION: An Inquiry into the Foundations 
of Nationality. By Karl W. Deutsch. Massachusetts, The Technology Press 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; New York, John Wiley; 
London, Chapman & Hall, 1953. x-+-292 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Charts. 
Bibliog. Index. 9}” <6". $5. 40s. 

Tuts book represents an attempt at a new approach to the problem of national- 
ism, based on communication theory. Communications engineers have de- 
veloped a method of analysing messages into units of information and on this 
basis measuring the relative efficiencies of different systems of communication. 
Since all co-operation between human beings requires communication, there is 
evidently a possibility of employing this method to study the groupings into 
which the human race arranges itself. All actual acts of communication, it is 
held, consist of specific physical processes, and can therefore be measured and 
tested. Various tests are indicated for measuring communities, such as efficiency 
of communication, predictability of behaviour, capacity for social learning, and 
soon. Quantitative tests, it is suggested here, may be applied to the problem of 
national assimilation and differentiation, and to the development of national 
consciousness and will. 

The main object of the author is to establish the possibility of new methods 
of research on these problems. In taking the case of nationalism for examina- 
tion, Professor Deutsch may be thought to have chosen probably the most 
difficult and complex subject in the field of the social sciences. It might be 
suggested that the utility of a method of research which is so novel in its ter- 
minology and assumptions might be better tested in the first place on simpler 
material. On the other hand it must be admitted that he has many interesting 
and wise things to say on the national question. Are these the product of his 
methodological approach, were they provoked by it but not necessarily derived 
from it, or did they in fact arise from the old-fashioned historical and analytical 
methods and have they merely been given a new scientific veneer? This is a 
genuine question. Ifthe third possibility is the true one, a lot of time is likely to 
be wasted in the near future in the creation of a new pseudo-science. Certainly 
the extent of the assumptions necessary in some of the positive examples given 
is rather alarming. The reviewer’s inclination is to favour the second of the three 
possibilities; but as Professor Deutsch is clearly not a charlatan, and has pro- 
duced some stimulating suggestions, it would be fairer to reserve pean 
until he has followed up this book with a detailed study of one specific national 
question. 

ALFRED COBBAN 


REFLECTIONS OF AN AUSTRALIAN LIBERAL. 3rd ed. By Sir F. W. Eggleston. 
Melbourne, F. W. Cheshire for the Australian National University; London, 
Angus & Robertson, 1953. iii+-301 pp. Tables. Index. 83” x5}”. 27s. 6d. 

AT the close of a long and distinguished public career, Sir Frederick Eggleston 

(formerly Cabinet Minister in Victoria and Australian Ambassador to China 

and the United States) has written a notable tract on the state of the Australian 
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nation. Already this book is in its third edition, and what explains its pheno- 
menal success in Australia is its unusual force and the uncompromising severity 
of its judgement of the Australian political scene. In his survey of the parties, 
for example, few have escaped Sir Frederick’s lash. Each party is brought, in 
turn, to judgement, and each castigated for its intellectual sterility, its un- 
informed policies, and its unrelieved opportunism. But what of Sir Frederick’s 
own politics? What is the faith, what are the verbal symbols, and what are the 
applied policies of twentieth century ‘Australian Liberal’? Sir Frederick’s 
credo is ‘constructive Liberalism and not the Liberalism of laissez-faire’ (p. 1). 
His portrait of the Liberal is the rational man in politics; he is the devotee of the 
Aristotelian mean; he is given to no excesses of spirit; he meditates between the 
querulous claims of the Revolutionary and the Conservative; and he is the 
empiricist pleading for time and information to adjudicate between the needs 
of law and liberty, between the needs of the State and the individual. His 
language is from the armoury of modern Liberalism; the belief in the ‘sanctity 
of the human personality’, the importance of ‘promoting the free creative 
activities of individuals’, and the necessity for ‘piecemeal social engineering’. 
And when all this is translated into political measures it consists of a rejection of 
nationalization in all but the most obvious cases of public activity, a more 
eclectic approach to social security, a greater reliance on voluntary organiza- 
tion, and a more scientific approach to the problem of national development. 
The spirit and structure of these ideas are unmistakable. Yet, given this 
language and these ideas of Liberalism, it is astonishing to find Sir Frederick 
succumbing to the belief, ‘that socialism is inevitable and must be produced in 
the long run by certain forces which have developed and will continue to grow’ 
(p. 52); and further on identifying himself in these terms, ‘I contend that I am 
really a Fabian socialist. Perhaps it would be proper to describe me as a very 
Fabian socialist, because I am impressed with the difficulty in the way of 
realizing true social values in this world of men’ (p. 57). How is one to explain 
these startling incongruities? The author is certainly not a determinist, and he 
is spiritually closer to the ‘Open Society’ than the Fabian Society. But whatever 
the precise explanation may be the book remains the work of a rare individual 
in Australian politics who by this labour has provoked Australian thinking more 
profoundly than any other work in the last two decades. 
S. R. DAvis 


Tue CapTivE Minp. By Czeslaw Milosz. Trans. from the Polish by Jane 
Zielonko. London, Secker & Warburg, 1953. xiv+-251 pp. 8#”x5}”. 18s. 


Tuts is one of the rare occasions when the publishers’ blurb does not exaggerate 
the merits of the book. Never before, they say, has the world of the mind and 
spirit under totalitarianism been so convincingly described. Mr Milosz is a poet, 
and writes with great imaginative vision. For five years, from 1946 to 1950, 
he worked in the Polish foreign service, bound by a deep patriotism and by the 
need to speak his native tongue to his countrymen. Then he became a voluntary 
exile. 

Refreshingly, his book is not autobiographical; with an unembittered heart 
and a penetrating mind he analyses the pressures and temptations to which the 
intellectual is subject in the totalitarian State. They come from within as well 
as from the machine outside, and they are by no means all unworthy. Indeed, 
his book will offer little comfort to the complacent, to those whose world admits 
no colour, but only black and white, or to those who, from positions of security, 
and never having lived in the real wasteland, reproach and condemn its in- 
habitants for ‘selling out’. Of a former colleague he writes: ‘He smiled con- 
temptuously at mental speculation, for he remembered seeing philosophers 
fighting over garbage in the ({concentration] camp’ (p. 127). 

To illustrate his theme, Mr Milosz gives us also four typical case histories— 
their stories are at times unbearably painful. They suggest how irrelevant and 
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ineffective is the usual brand of Western anti-Communist propaganda which is 
so inclined to attribute every revolutionary movement to the machinations of 
Moscow. ‘The man of the East cannot take Americans seriously because they 
have never undergone the experiences that teach men how relative their 
judgements and thinking habits are. Their resultant lack of imagination is 
appalling’ (p. 29). And again: ‘The something these people look for in the West 
is certainly not warmed-over watchwords of the French revolution. . . . Prob- 
ably only those things are worth while which can preserve their validity in the 
eyes of a man threatened with instant death’ (pp. 40-1). 

The translation is excellent throughout, doing full justice to the singular 
perceptiveness and precision of Mr Milosz’s writing. 


JANE DEGRAS 


Po.itics, ECONOMICS AND WELFARE: Planning and Politico-Economic Systems 
Resolved into Basic Social Processes. By Robert A. Dahl and Charles E. 
Lindblom. New York, Harper; London, Hamish Hamilton, 1953. xvi+ 
557 pp. Index. 9}”x6}". $5. 4os. 

Wuat are the conditions in which individuals in society can best achieve 

their aims? This is the question which this book attempts to answer. It is 

the traditional question of what used to be called political economy, and is 
now known as welfare economics. The novelty of the treatment is that a variety 
of political, as well as economic, processes are examined and compared as 
alternative social techniques of rational calculation and control. The authors 
discuss and contrast four basic techniques: hierarchy, a process in which leaders 
control non-leaders (e.g. bureaucracy); polyarchy or democracy, where non- 
leaders control leaders; bargaining, a process in which leaders control each other 

(e.g. political pressure groups); and, not quite in line with the other three, the 

price system, a method of control, through market relations, of leaders by non- 

leaders, of non-leaders by leaders, and of leaders by other leaders. 

The treatment is undogmatic, empirical, and inspired by an admirable 
readiness to experiment with social techniques. It is refreshing to get, from a 
country and on a subject of increasingly narrow specialization, a synoptic 
work which invites us to abandon traditional boundaries, which meets openly the 
political problems inherent in economic analysis and treats economic power as a 
political category, and which draws on the results of sociology, psychology, 
and anthropology. 

The main interest of the book lies, however, more in the suggestion of a new 
approach than in its altogether successful application. The analysis of values 
and objectives is both somewhat naive and, in spite of a laudable desire to make 
use only of ‘operationally significant’ concepts, rather vague. It would be 
fruitful to apply the authors’ method to concrete interest groups, pursuing 
more specific goals than freedom, rationality, democracy, etc., to examine 
critically the relations between professed ideals, real interests, actual behaviour, 
and perhaps unconscious motivations of, say, farmers, workers, political parties, 
or nations, and to ask how would and how should (on alternative assumptions) 
these groups act in various probable or possible situations. The book is at its 
best where it descends to such concrete questions of tension and conflict within 
the valuations and attitudes of groups, and between groups. 

If the conclusions of the authors may appear to some too optimistic (pp. 18, 
526), this may be because the pursuit of economic welfare, as traditionally 
conceived by economists, is altogether different from the pursuit of power as 
anend. In the former, the gain of one may involve no loss, and may even involve 
gains, to others. Power, however, is relative. The gain of one is necessarily the 
loss of another. Once we recognize that economic relations are power relations, 
i a as to the prospects of agreement and of interest harmony is greatly 
reduced. 


PAUL STREETEN 
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ASIA AND WESTERN DoMINANCE: A Survey of the Vasco Da Gama Epoch of 
Asian History 1498-1945. By K. M. Panikkar. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1953- 530 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 8?" x 5}”. 30s. 


THE scope of this pretentious book is practically limited to a history of European 
relations with India, China, and Japan. The rest of Asia is out of the picture, 
save for a brief section on Russian expansion, and some slight and occasional 
treatment of South East Asia, on the history of which Mr Panikkar displays 
hardly a nodding acquaintance. Moreover, he has not set out to write an 
objective historical study, but to sustain a number of hypotheses. One is that 
nineteenth-century Europe attempted to conquer Asia, but, for various reasons, 
notably the ‘European Civil War’ of 1914-18, in which the imperialist nations 
destroyed their ability to hold Asia in subjection, the attempt failed, and in fact 
provoked a movement of Asian nationalism, which has given a new emphasis to 
Asia’s feeling of Asian-ness. The final failure of the European effort to conquer 
Asia is, he contends, an example of the limitation of sea power: the party which 
begins with high sea power loses in the long run and the land power wins. 
(Napoleon, it will be remembered, held this view.) 

A large section of the book is devoted to a consideration of the history of 
Christian missionary activity. Mr Panikkar’s curious hypothesis is that 
European expansion had an unbroken religious urge representing the effort of 
the Western peoples to bring home to the masses of Asia their view of the 
values of life. In particular, the missionary activities of the Protestant sects, 
which, he tells us, constituted so prominent a feature of European relations 
with Asia from the end of the eighteenth century, were connected with Western 
supremacy and synchronized with it. Thus in China’s case Christianity was 
reduced to the position of a diplomatic interest of the Western Powers in their 
aggression against that country. 

This use of half-truths, of disproportionate emphasis upon selected features, 
and even of bland assertion regardless of validity, can be taken a long way, as 
the following passages show. 

On the first world war he writes: ‘In India, except among the ruling princes, 
there was no pro-British feeling, aud public opinion rejoiced at every report of 
German victory and felt depressed when the Allies were winning’ (p. 261). 
Then there is this revealing statement: ‘The racial arrogance of the Europeans, 
their assumed attitude of intellectual and moral superiority, and even the 
religious propaganda to which all the Asian countries were subjected, gave rise 
to a common political outlook in the Asia of the twentieth century’ (p. 494). 

Towards Russian expansion Mr Panikkar’s attitude is in striking contrast 
to his treatment of that of the other nations. Also, presumably as a result of his 
stay in Peking, he uncritically accepts China’s view of her ancient claims to 
dominion over South East Asia. Thus he represents the French as wresting 
Annam, Cambodia, and Tongking, and the British Burma, from China as the 
unquestioned suzerain of those regions (pp. 178, 215-16). 

His chapters dealing with South East Asia contain a crop of mis-spellings 
of names and mistakes of fact, some of them serious, indicating the hurried 
consultation of third-hand text-books and entirely slapdash treatment of the 
information culled from them. The long-exploded myth that the English East 
India Company was founded because of a Dutch corner in pepper is trotted out 
as a historical fact. He is especially weak on the subject of Indonesia. For 
instance, Britain is said to have occupied the Netherlands Indies from 1811 to 
1826 (pp. 117, 122). And one would like to know on what grounds, if any, he 
dubs J. S. Furnivall an apologist of colonialism. 

It is claimed in the blurb on the book-jacket that the story is told for the 
first time from the point of view of the Asians themselves. Nevertheless, all 
Mr Panikkar’s criticisms of European methods have been made by European 
writers. The difference lies in the setting which he provides for them, and the 
spirit in which he utters them. At times he seems to betray a sense of personal 
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spite. He is a man of brilliant intellect, with obvious gifts as a writer. It isa 
pity he has not brought to his task the sense of responsibility that is the over- 
riding duty of the historian. 

D. G. E. HAL 


MINDs IN MOVEMENT: a Quaker Study of Asia and the West. London, Gollancz 
for the American Friends Service Committee, 1953. 79 pp. Bibliog. 
7h" x 4}. 2s. 6d. 


THE origin of the title of this pamphlet is found in a phrase of Mr Nehrw’s, that 
the ferment of present-day Asia is the ferment of ‘minds in movement,’ and the 
starting-point may perhaps be summed up in the view that Asian countries 
which have for many centuries tended towards a static condition of society, 
based on the village, have as a result of the impact of the West been compelled to 
attempt a reconciliation between their traditional outlook and modern tech- 
nology. The theme is a vast one and cannot be satisfactorily dealt with in a 
small pamphlet. At the start a weakness appears; the pamphlet is, according to 
its title, a ‘study of Asia and the West,’ but, as is admitted on the first page, the 
term ‘Asia’ excludes Asia Minor, the Middle East, and Russian Central Asia; 
that being so, is it justifiable to use the term ‘Asia’ at all? Some other, more 
accurate, expression might have been found. There are, moreover, more than a 
few statements in the pamphlet whose validity may be challenged. It is asserted 
(p. 11) that from the sixteenth century onwards ‘the restless energy of Europe 
made her increasingly more powerful’ in relation to Asia; but can the imposition 
of Western political authority over Asian countries be ascribed to so simple a 
factor as ‘energy’, and, even if so, further questions arise: whence this ‘restless 
energy’, why did it appear at a particular period, what of other factors such as 
power of organization, and so on? Again, on the same page there appears the 
statement that, apparently throughout the course of history, ‘there was no 
clear historical development in Asia, but a panorama of events in which changes, 
though frequent, were relatively slight’; what this means the present reader for 
one cannot conceive. No doubt the need for intense compression may be adduced 
in justification for such statements, but even this cannot justify a number of 
errors of simple fact which also appear. To refer, when writing of the seven- 
teenth century, to ‘the disappearance of Spain and Portugal as world powers’ 
may just barely be accepted in respect of Portugal but is a quite startling remark 
from a group of Americans who, more than others, should be aware of the 
dimensions of Spain’s overseas empire in the period referred to, even if they do 
not grasp the importance of Spain as a factor in European politics in that age. 
It would be interesting to know the authority for the statement that at least 
one-third of Thailand’s population are Chinese (p. 24). It is not correct to say of 
Burma that prior to 1937 ‘her British civil servants usually came from service 
in India’ (p. 34), since for many years prior to that date the great majority of 
civil servants in all departments spent their whole career in Burma and saw no 
service at allin India. The statement (pp. 35-6) about Indonesia that ‘The hold 
of the Central Government over the various Federal Republics, which continue 
to split off into smaller factions, is precarious’ seems to be based on the mistaken 
notion that the federal Constitution adopted in 1949 is still in force, in disre- 
gard of the fact that the unitary principle was adopted during 1950; and 
how a Republic can split off into ‘factions’ is not clear: perhaps ‘fractions’ is 
meant. It was not in 1949 as stated on page 41, but in 1950, that the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Viet Nam was recognized by the Central People’s Government 
of China and the Government of the USSR; it is not correct to say (p. 42) that 
‘Bao Dai has been re-instated as Emperor of Viet Nam’, for his designation is 
simply ‘Head of the State’. The assertion (p. 50) that ‘Ancestor worship and the 
joint family are found, in some form or another, throughout Asia’, is more than 
a trifle daring. It seems a pity that more care should not have been taken in 
preparing the pamphlet. 
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The general moral which the pamphlet seeks to impress amounts to little 
more than the idea that people in Western countries should attempt to gain 
some understanding of the problems of Asian countries and should give what aid 
they can, in the spirit of Christian service, towards solving those heyy 


QUESTIONS OF East AND WEST: Studies in Current History. By G. F. Hudson. 
London, Odhams Press, 1953. 191 pp. 8$”5%”. I5s. 


Tus volume consists of essays written at various times during the past seven 
years. The author claims that they have ‘no planned unity as a series’; but they 
have in fact a unity of time and temper and they can be read as competent 
comment on the impact of the Soviet Union on international affairs in our 
generation. In the more limited field of the reaction of Washington and the 
American people to the Soviet influence, Mr Hudson’s chapter on The ‘Amerasia’ 
Affair has a significance of its own; and the resident of the United Kingdom who 
sometimes wonders why the American people are so disturbed at the spread of 
Communism in the world, his own country being singularly free from overt 
Communist influence, will find here the clue to the meaning of the campaign 
conducted by Senator McCarthy and others against Communist penetration. 
The reader should study with care this particular essay, for it shows that, while 
there is little, if any, probability that Communism will invade the United 
States, there is plenty of evidence to show that the typical underground working 
of the Communist Party made serious inroads in the American Navy Depart- 
ment and in other offices in Washington. A. ¥. aoe 


BIOGRAPHY 


Up-HILL ALL THE Way: A Third Cheer for Democracy. By Mary Agnes Hamil- 
ton. London, Cape, 1953. 160 pp. 8}”5}". I2s. 6d. 


Ir Karl Marx, or Lenin, or Joseph Stalin were to return to earth, each of them 
wearing a puzzled frown because they could not understand why their message 
is today all but bankrupt in Europe west of the line from Hamburg to Trieste, 
I would bid them read Mary Agnes Hamilton’s book. There was a time when she 
‘made a brief effort to be a Marxist’; but her Marxism was ‘quite transitory’ 
(p. 33); and she says that if Communism took no root in the British Labour 
Movement and ‘was thoroughly exposed for what it was’, it is ‘MacDonald 
[The Right Hon. James Ramsay MacDonald, M.P.] whom we have to thank’ 
(p. 37). Some will raise an eyebrow of surprise at this judgement; but, to such 
sceptics, I commend this book. And to others I present it as an honest, readable 
exercise in reminiscence. 
A. F. WHYTE 


PEACE THROUGH STRENGTH: Bernard Baruch and a Blueprint for Security. 
By Morris V. Rosenbloom. Foreword by Eleanor Roosevelt. Afterword by 
Charles E. Wilson. Washington, D.C., American Surveys in association with 
Farrar, Straus and Young, 1953. 325 pp. Bibliog. Index. 82” x 53”. $3.95. 

WHEN Bernard Baruch was still in his teens, a fortune-teller predicted that he 
would make fame and fortune in finance. The prophecy came true; but Baruch 
was more—much more—than a mere financier; for the qualities of boldness, 
intelligence, and fortitude that sustained him through the earlier vicissitudes of 
his varied career eventually carried him to high place in Washington in the 
first world war. 

Bernard Mannes Baruch is the son of Simon Baruch, a German-Jewish 
surgeon whose family left Europe about the time of the Revolution of 1848 
and settled in South Carolina, and who served in the Confederate Army during 
the American Civil War. Bernard’s mother, Belle Wolfe, was a true daughter of 
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the ‘Old South’; and from her he inherited not the least of those qualities that 
made him an outstanding figure in the recent history of the United States. His 
five years in the College of the City of New York were not marked by any notable 
academic achievement; but he was a good boxer, and made something of a 
name for himself at baseball. After several varied experiences, as message boy, 
bank clerk, and in some undefined occupation in a gold mine in Colorado, he 
made his way back to New York where Wall Street soon recognized in him one 
of the shrewdest speculators ever to scan the ticker-tape. As time went on he 
not only made a considerable fortune but displayed a growing interest in public 
affairs, though he never was (in the strict sense) a party man. He was still 
comparatively young when a New York editor said to him, ‘You know, Barnie, 
you don’t really belong to Wall Street, and I’ll bet that some day you'll go into 
public life’. It was her recognition of the same cast of mind that prompted 
Mrs Franklin Roosevelt to call him ‘a practical visionary’. He was the discreet 
advisor of more than one President, and became an international figure as 
Chairman of the War Industries Board in the first world war. His guiding doc- 
trine, one ought better to call it his life-long purpose, was to teach the American 
people that they must have a well-defined end in view, and must back it with 
adequate force in the stormy modern world. This book is perhaps not his best 
memorial, for it is uneven in quality. The frontispiece is a coloured reproduction 
of the attractive portrait of Mr Baruch painted by the late Douglas Chandor. 
A. F. WHYTE 


LAW 


THe Law or THE Arr. By Sir Arnold Duncan McNair. 2nd ed. Ed. by 
Michael R. Kerr and Robert A. MacCrindle. London, Stevens, 1953. 
xxiii+500 pp. Bibliog. Index. 10” 6”. 63s. 

Tuts new edition of Sir Arnold McNair’s valuable book deserves the warmest 
welcome. The learned editors, Messrs Kerr and MacCrindle, have overcome 
successfully the difficulty of expanding it to cover the many changes which have 
occurred since it was published in 1932, and at the same time preserving the 
essential part of the original book. As they say in the preface, it retains ‘the 
stamp of the mind of the author of the first edition’. 

There have been great changes in the law of the air in the past twenty-one 
years. The most important have been, in international law, the conclusion of 
the Chicago Convention, 1944, which superseded the Paris Convention, 1919, 
on air navigation, and, in English law, the passing of the Civil Aviation Act, 
1949. A further change was made in English law when the Warsaw Convention 
of 1929, which dealt with the liability of carriers by air on international flights, 
was extended in 1952 by Order in Council to non-international carriage as well. 
The creation of two statutory air transport Corporations, BOAC and BEAC, 
which assumed responsibility for the scheduled services previously conducted by 
Imperial Airways, was another important development. These and other changes 
are explained and the texts of the more important statutes and conventions are 
given in the book. 

There have also been some judicial decisions affecting the law of the air. 
A useful feature of the new edition is the use made of American precedents for 
this purpose. As the editors say, ‘the common law of the United States is 
infinitely richer in decisions relating to aircraft than this country’, and while 
such decisions ‘have no direct authority in England they nevertheless con- 
stitute persuasive authority and provide valuable guidance where English law 
on the matters decided is as yet undetermined’ (p. 71). Some sixteen judgments 
by American courts on the law of trespass, nuisance, and negligence by aircraft 
are quoted (pp. 71-7). 

A selective bibliography and an ample index complete the book. 

J. M. SPAIGHT 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF LAW AS APPLIED BY INTERNATIONAL COURTS AND 
TRIBUNALS. By Bin Cheng. Foreword by Georg Schwarzenberger. London, 
Stevens for the London Institute of World Affairs, 1953. li+490 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. (The Library of World Affairs. Ed. by George W. Keeton 
and Georg Schwarzenberger. No. 21.) 10”x6}”. 84s. 


‘THE municipal codes of more than a dozen countries expressly provide for the 
application of the general principles of law in the absence of specific legal pro- 
visions or of custom, and Article 38(1) (c) of the Statute of the International Court 
of Justice stipulates that “the general principles of law recognized by civilized 
nations’ constitute one of the sources of international law to be applied by the 
Court. But, ever since its inclusion in Article 38, sub-paragraph (c) has aroused 
wide controversy amongst international lawyers as to its exact meaning and 
scope’ (p. xiii). “The purpose of the present study is not to ascertain what they 
[the general principles] ought to be theoretically . . . but is primarily intended 
to determine what they are in substance and the manner in which they have 
been applied by international tribunals’ (pp. 5-6). This work is ‘an attempt to 
apply the inductive method to the study of such principles and to demonstrate 
their practical application in the field of international law’ (p. 1). 

The results of the author’s analysis of about 700 cases recorded by inter- 
national courts and tribunals are given in four parts of the book dealing re- 
spectively with The Principle of Self-Preservation, The Principle of Good Faith, 
General Principles of Law in the Concept of Responsibility, and General Prin- 
ciples of Law in Judicial Proceedings. The author also gives a Draft Code of 
General Principles of Law and a collection of extracts from municipal codes of 
different countries dealing with the application of general principles of law, 
equity, and natural law (pp. 400-9). A most useful bibliography and a full 
index, as well as a table of cases, add to the value of the study. 

This book is an important and timely contribution to the literature on inter- 
national law. The author’s knowledge of international jurisprudence, his wide 
reading, his patient analysis of the relevant material, and his lucid writing, 
command one’s admiration, especially when one learns that this study is his 
‘firstling’ (see Dr Schwarzenberger’s foreword, p. xii). 

VLADIMIR IDELSON 


THE INTERNATIONAL LAW STANDARD IN TREATIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Robert Renbert Wilson. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1953. xii+32I pp. Bibliog. Index. 
845". $4.50. 30s. 

Tus is a study of treaties of the United States which contain references to 

international law; e.g. the kind of treaty of commerce in which the parties 

promise to treat each other’s nationals in accordance with the requirements of 
international law. The author, who is now Professor of Political Science at Duke 

University, has served several periods of temporary employment in the treaty 

division of the Department of State, and it was here that there first came to his 

attention ‘the number and variety of specific references in treaties to inter- 
national law’ (p. ix). Apparently there are over two hundred such references in 

United States treaties (p. II). 

It might be thought from the title that this work is primarily concerned with 
State Responsibility, but it should be explained at the outset that this is not so. 
The term ‘international law standard’ appears both in the title and throughout 
the book; but it seems to be used simply to mean international law, neither 
more nor less. 

The proposed scope of the work is examined in an introductory chapter: 
a somewhat turgid concoction of generalities and trite doctrine. However, let 
not the reader be discouraged by this infelicitous beginning; for what follows 
is a most excellent piece of careful scholarship, well constructed, lucidly pre- 
sented, and thoroughly documented. It is simply a lawyer’s diplomatic history 
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of these treaty clauses. The political, economic, military, and other factors 
explaining their negotiation, drafting, and interpretation are distilled from 
dispatches, debates, speeches, commentaries, biographies, and so on. The 
material thus examined is marshalled under four main chapter headings: 
Pacific Settlement, Commerce and Navigation, Independence and Jurisdiction 
of States, War and Neutrality. Particular topics illuminated in this process 
are: the restriction to justiciable disputes in arbitration treaties, the meaning of 
‘equity’ in arbitration treaties, exhaustion of local remedies, Calvo clauses, 
international rivers, jurisdiction on the high seas, intervention, territorial 
waters, the laws of war, and many others. Particular mention must be made of a 
most admirable study of the Alabama Arbitration and the background of the 
three rules of Washington (pp. 191-223). 

This is a most interesting and important contribution to the history of 
treaty law, a part of the history of international law upon which surprisingly 
little useful work has hitherto been accomplished. We very much hope that 
Professor Wilson will produce more of this kind of study. 

R. Y. J. 


PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAw: Transactions for the 
Year 1952. Vol. 38. London, Grotius Society, 1953. xxiii+170 pp. Index. 
84" x53". 25s. 
THE volume of the Grotius Society contains the addresses given at its annual 
International Law Conference and the papers read to the Society during the 
year. The distinguished Belgian jurist, M. Rolin, read a paper at the Con- 
ference on the European Defence Community; and Professors Wortley and 
Cheshire reported on the 1951 Hague Conference on Private International Law, 
at which they had represented the United Kingdom. Of the seven other papers, 
five deal with current issues of Public International Law and International 
Relations: Neutrality under the United Nations, International Authority and 
the Enforcement of Law; the United Nations and the Rule of Law, and the 
Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case before the International Court of Justice. 
The paper by Mr. G. G. (now Sir Gerald) Fitzmaurice, Legal Adviser of the 
Foreign Office, on the Rule of Law is a critical and stimulating analysis of the 
use—or misuse—of the legal organs of the United Nations. The Rule of Law in 
international affairs means the subordination of States in their dealings to the 
body of rules of international law. In only one case, the dispute between Great 
Britain and Albania on the Corfu Channel Incident has the Security Council 
recommended recourse to the International Court of Justice; and in no case has 
it requested an advisory opinion, though there has been no lack of difficult legal 
and procedural problems arising out of the Council’s work. The Sixth, Legal, 
Committee of the Assembly is neglected. The rule of law, it seems, is not a 
popular concept with the majority of the members of the United Nations, as it 
is with the countries of the Common Law. The treatment of Chinese representa- 
tion in the United Nations is a signal example of the evasion of legal issues. 
The two papers on Private International Law concern the Residence of the 
Individual in Anglo-American Law; and the Handling of Foreign Law by 
English Practitioners. Professor Lawson urges that systematic training in 
Comparative Law is required; and we have need of lawyers like the old civilians 
of Doctors’ Commons. Altogether a valuable collection of studies. 
NORMAN BENTWICH 


INTERNATIONAL Law: Cases and Materials. By William W. Bishop, Jr. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, 1953. xxvii+735 pp. Index. (Prentice-Hall Law 
School Series.) 10}”x7}". $9.75. 

PROFESSOR BisHoP’s case book follows the familiar lines of similar case books by 

American teachers of international law, containing, as it does, the raw material 
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which goes into the making of a living system of law: decisions of international 
tribunals and municipal courts, international conventions, diplomatic corre- 
spondence, resolutions of the General Assembly of the United Nations and the 
views of writers and law officers. The point of view of the book, as the author 
says, is ‘frankly American’ (p. x), but this does not mean that other source 
material has been neglected. On the contrary, the book contains a wealth of 
information taken from the most varied sources, and the amount of research 
which has gone into the author’s compilation is truly immense. 

The eight chapters which make up the book deal with the following subjects: 
the nature of international law, international agreements, membership in the 
international community, territory, nationality, jurisdiction, State responsi- 
bility, and war. Of these, the chapters on international agreements and jurisdic- 
tion are the most fully documented. The chapters dealing with membership 
in the international community and war, on the other hand, might well have 
been expanded at the expense of long quotations from some arbitral awards and 
decisions of American courts in other chapters. References to source material 
on the United Nations and the International Court of Justice are extremely few 
in number (although, of course, both the Charter and the Statute are set out in 
full in the appendix). Thus, there is hardly any material on important questions 
of procedure which have arisen before the International Court, or on the legal 
position of officials of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, beyond 
references to and extracts from such cases as Westchester County v. Ranollo 
(p. 461) and United States v. Coplon (p. 462), and the Headquarters Agreement 
between the United Nations and the United States. There is no mention of the 
fact that the United States has so far refused to become a party to the 1946 
Convention on Privileges and Immunities, a fact which, in the opinion of many, 
goes far to explain the difficulties at present facing the Secretary General in 
matters concerning his staff. 

The preface suggests that the materials contained in the book ‘are designed 
for use in a three-hour, one-semester introductory course’, which to the reviewer 
seems extremely ambitious, even under the guidance of an experienced teacher. 
Is not the burden on the student somewhat heavy when, having read an ex- 
tremely short reference to the International Court (p. 57), he is then advised to 
read ‘Articles 92-96 of the Charter and the entire Statute of the International 
Court of Justice’? Similar examples could be given of other such exhortations, 
and the reviewer suggests that this book with its immense amount of learning 
can probably be used more safely and with greater benefit by experienced inter- 
national lawyers than by the uninitiated. 

F. Honic 


EXPROPRIATION IN INTERNATIONAL Law. By S. Friedman. London, Stevens 
for the London Institute of World Affairs, 1953. xv-+236 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. (The Library of World Affairs. Ed. by George W. Keeton and 
Georg Schwarzenberger. No. 20.) 82” x5}". 35s. 


Tue preface states that ‘this work first appeared in French under the title 
“!’Expropriation en Droit International Public’ in l’Egypte Contemporaine. 
It has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date for this English edition’. 
In the author’s view ‘subject to limitations imposed by treaty provisions or by 
rules of customary international law (e.g. foreign public property, ships in 
passage, etc.) States are free to carry out expropriation in the manner and 
form they consider best’ (p. 220). However ‘the jurisdiction which the States 
possess is not discretionary’ as States have the ‘duty of conforming to inter- 
national standards of conduct’ and the ‘duty of avoiding all discriminatory 
treatment of foreigners’ (p. 220). As to compensation for expropriation the 
author finds that ‘State practice provides no evidence of a binding rule requiring 
payment of compensation’ (p. 221) and anyhow does not see why an expro- 
priated foreigner should be compensated in any currency other than the local 
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(p. 219). Professor Robert A. Wilson reviewing the French version of this 
work pointed out that ‘with the author’s conclusion as to existing international 
law concerning the compensation of expropriated aliens, there will be doubtless 
considerable disagreement’ (American Journal of International Law, October 
1952, pp. 754-5). The opinion of this reviewer is that this book does not afford 
safe guidance on the subject of expropriation. Those who are interested in 
the problem should consult the study of Seidl-Hohenveldern Internationales 
Konfiskations—und Enteignungsrecht (Berlin, 1952) or Bindschedler’s Verstaat- 
lichungsmassnahmen und Entschaddigungspflicht nach Volkerrecht (Zurich, 1950) 
reviewed on page 350 of International Affairs, July 1951. 
VLADIMIR IDELSON 


NURNBERG: Rechtliché und menschliche Probleme. By Dr jur. August v. 
Knieriem. Foreword by Eduard Wahl. Stuttgart, Ernst Klett, 1953. xxv+ 
573 pp. Bibliog. 83” 5%". DM 28. 


UnTIiL the end of the late war the author occupied the important positions of 
legal adviser and member of the board of the giant I.G. Farben concern. In view 
of his close association with the management of the concern he was among the 
accused in Case vi (the so-called ‘Farben Case’), and having been acquitted on 
all counts he set himself the task of investigating the human and legal problems 
which figured so prominently in the Subsequent Proceedings held before 
American Military Tribunals. The title of the book, therefore, is somewhat mis- 
leading. It does not deal, at least not primarily, with the proceedings before the 
International Military Tribunal, but mainly with proceedings subsequently 
held before tribunals staffed exclusively with American judges and acting in 
pursuance of American Military Government Ordinance No. 7. The substantive 
law applied was Control Council Law No. Io. 

The present study is the most ambitious attempt yet made to deal with the 
Subsequent Proceedings in a comprehensive and critical manner. The gravamen 
of the author’s charge against the legality and fairness of the proceedings would 
appear to lie in his argument that as yet there does not exist a system of inter- 
national criminal law which justifies the conviction and punishment of indi- 
viduals. This theory is developed at great length and inevitably leads the author 
to conclude that punishment could only have been inflicted, if at all, by virtue 
of municipal law, i.e. the law of Germany or that of any one of the occupied 
countries. The author gives preference to German law, not only because he con- 
siders that German law would have been the most practicable system of law to 
apply, but also because in his view convictions arrived at on the basis of that 
law would have stamped all convicted individuals as true criminals in the eyes 
of the German people (p. 104). 

The latter assumption, as experience unfortunately shows only too clearly, is 
more than doubtful and, as for the practicability of applying a particular system 
of law, a universal system, to the extent that it does in fact exist, is surely pre- 
ferable to any one of many municipal systems. Here, however, there is no com- 
mon meeting ground between the author’s views and the views of those who con- 
sider the laws and usages of war to be directly applicable to individuals, and not 
only to States. While one may agree that there is not yet in existence any such 
criminal offence as a Crime against Peace, there can be no doubt that War 
Crimes have for centuries been regarded as criminal offences and as deserving of 
punishment. 

So much for the central doctrine set out in the book under review. For the 
rest, the author tries to show by examples, some of them justified and some not, 
that the proceedings before American Military Tribunals often lacked that de- 
gree of fairness to the accused which is normally associated with the admini- 
stration of true justice. 

The fact that the chief prosecutors and some of the judges who later acted as 
such in the proceedings before the International Military Tribunal played a 
P 
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prominent part in the drafting of the Nuremberg Charter comes in for a good 
deal of criticism (p. 40 et seq.). The author here starts from the misconceived 
premise that the Anglo-Saxon system of law is based on the doctrine of a separa- 
tion of powers as understood by Montesquieu. This, as any student of the com- 
mon law system knows, is not the case, and the author’s belief that there is 
world-wide magic in the doctrine of Montesquieu is belied by the reality of the 
functions which English law confers upon the highest officers of State. Miscon- 
ceptions such as these are apt to lead the continental observer astray, and in 
spite of a conscientious and often admirably successful endeavour to describe 
the Anglo-Saxon system the author has sometimes erred and drawn con- 
clusions from misconceived premises. Notwithstanding such imperfections, 
this book is evidence of a serious attempt to set out the moral and legal 
aspects of an important problem, albeit from a somewhat restricted German 
angle. 
F. Honic 


THE SWORD IN THE SCALES. By Hans Fritzsche. Trans. by Diana Pyke. 
Foreword by Frank Owen. London, Allan Wingate, 1953. 335 pp. 8” <5}”. 
15s. 

Tuts book is one which, perhaps, cannot be ignored. It professes to tell us what 

the major war criminals themselves thought about their trial by the Inter- 

national Military Tribunal at Nuremberg. It certainly indicates what was a 

fairly general line of psychological escape for many Germans who had worked 

for, and thriven by, Hitler’s Third Reich. Hans Fritzsche, who broadcast for 

Goebbels for years, professed to be puzzled by the idea that the Nazis were 

savagely anti-Semitic and repeats the old story that men like himself were 

unaware of the SS massacres of Jews, Poles, and the rest, and of the horrors 
perpetrated in the Nazi concentration camps. It cannot be said too often that 

if Fritzsche was indeed so ignorant it was because he chose to be so; it was a 

common thing for soldiers on leave to recount these things which were often 

repeated to anyone who was willing to hear them. As usual Goering comes out 
as the satanic hero of the trial while Schirach seems the most sympatisch among 
the accused. 
This book is well translated if one allows for the usual high average of split 
infinitives. There are a good many misprints and there is no index. 
ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


BESATZUNGSMACHT UND FREIHEITSRECHTE. By Dr jur. Hans Kruse. Géttingen, 
‘Musterschmidt’, fiir Institut fiir Vélkerrecht a.d. Universitat Géttingen, 
1953. 94 pp. (Gottinger Beitrage fiir Gegenwartsfragen, Vélkerrecht, 
Geschichte, Internationalpolitik, Band 7.) 8}” x6". DM 6.60. 


THE detention of Werner Naumann and several of his associates by order of the 
British High Commissioner in January of last year has prompted the author to 
analyse the law applicable to arrest without trial. He takes the view that such 
arrest is inherently illegal, being contrary to general international law as well 
as to the special enactments promulgated in Germany. He concedes, however, 
that detention may be justified in exceptional circumstances, as e.g. in case of 
military necessity (p. 29). Thus far, the author’s view accords with general 
principles of international law. His postulate, on the other hand, that only a 
court of law is entitled to determine whether in fact such exceptional circum- 
stances exist, is wholly impracticable and contrary to established principles of 
law. In countries under foreign occupation—irrespective of whether we are 
concerned with occupatio bellica or occupatio sui generis—the factual determina- 
tion of the existence or otherwise of a threat to military security must be left 
to the discretion of the executive. 


F. Honic 
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A REGISTER OF LEGAL DOCUMENTATION IN THE WORLD. Prepared by the 
International Committee of Comparative Law with the support of the 
International Committee for Social Science Documentation. Preface by 
René David. Paris, Unesco; London, H.M.S.O., 1953. 362 pp. Index. 
(Documentations in the Social Sciences.) 9}”6". $4. 22s. 6d. Frs. 1,100. 


Or all the bibliographies published by Unesco in association with the Inter- 
national Committee for Documentation of the Social Sciences, none is more 
ambitious nor more useful than this. 

Even if there are imperfections in content or arrangement—and this is 
almost inevitable in a compilation from so many collaborators on so complex a 
subject—the positive advantage to the student of comparative law is so great 
that only favourable comment is appropriate. Here is an attempt to group 
countries according to their legal systems and then under each country to list 
sources for laws in the form of collected statutes, law reports, periodicals, 
bibliographies, and centres of legal documentation. It is hoped that further 
collaboration will make possible an even fuller second edition. 

The first sentence of René David’s French preface is mistranslated to the 
point of senselessness in English. 

BARBARA KYLE 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


PROBLEMS OF Economic UNION. Charles R. Walgreen Foundation Lectures. 
By James E. Meade. London, Allen & Unwin; Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1953. ix+-102 pp. 82”54}". 9s. 6d. $1.75. 

In this book, based on three lectures delivered by the author in the University 
of Chicago, Professor Meade deals in ‘general terms with the problems of the 
economic relationships between the members of any group of countries which 
come together to form an economic union’ (p. 9). He examines the principles of 
union rather than their application to a particular union. Assuming that the 
objective of union is to raise the efficiency of its industries and the welfare of 
its citizens, Professor Meade asks what are the minimum economic powers 
which the sovereign States must surrender to a union authority? 

He shows in a first chapter that trade will be optimized and production will 
be maximized in such a union only if the national governments abstain from 
imposing import duties, export duties, and subsidies; dismantle quantitative 
trade restrictions and exchange controls; and cease to regulate the proportions 
in the use of domestic and imported products. Having thus deprived govern- 
ments of their most effective weapons of commercial policy, he discusses in a 
second chapter three alternative mechanisms for adjusting disequilibria in 
their balances of payment: short term lending ; changes in income and cost levels 
(including here a discussion of the problems arising with the establishment of a 
single currency), and variations in exchange rates. The first two alternatives 
will involve a further limitation in the use by governments of monetary and 
budgetary policies; whilst exchange rate variations will preserve for govern- 
ments much freedom of action especially with regard to domestic stabilization, 
and income distribution programmes. In a third chapter Professor Meade out- 
lines the conditions in which the free movement of labour and capital, apart 
from free trade for goods, is likely to be advantageous both for raising the 
efficiency of production within the union and for easing adjustments in the 
balance of payments. However, if such factor movements were allowed, then 
the choice of financial weapons for domestic stabilization and income distribu- 
tion policies would itself ‘have to become the concern of the central union 
authority’ (p. 83). 

This book convincingly illustrates that the implications of economic union 
are more far-reaching than is normally realized. It is a thorough and readable 
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piece of abstract analysis; but must appear deeply disappointing to readers who 
are hoping to find comments on the concrete working out of federations and 
economic unions now in the process of formation. 


H. C. HILLMANN 


THE THEORY OF MONEY AND CREDIT. New ed. By Ludwig von Mises. Trans. 
from the German by H. E. Batson. Introduction by Lionel Robbins. 
London, Cape, 1953. 493 pp. Index. 8}”x5}”. 28s. 

THE publishers tell us on the cover that this book, first published in 1934, is 

‘written throughout from the standpoint of the most up-to-date economic 

analysis’. They do not disclose, nor does the author mention, that, except for 

forty-five pages on Monetary Reconstruction, added at the end, it is a simple 
reprint without alteration of the English translation of twenty years ago. The 
translation itself was from the second German edition of 1924. The book appeared 
originally in 1912, and the second edition, embodying some patchwork revisions 

and additions, cannot be said to have been fully ‘up-to-date’ even in 1924. 

Nor does the new part on Monetary Reconstruction contain anything that 
could be described as ‘up-to-date economic analysis’. Professor von Mises’s 
proposal is for a monetary system which would limit the total of bank deposits 
plus currency, backed otherwise than by gold, to a rigidly fixed sum, so that 
the supply of money could only grow by an increment corresponding to the 
addition to the stock of monetary gold. He recognizes that at the outset gold 
would have to be revalued in terms of money units, but apparently he would 
not contemplate subsequent adjustments to keep the growth in the supply of 
money in conformity with needs. He is aware that deflation may cause ‘calami- 
tous economic hardships’ (p. 455), but his remedy would be a reduction of wages. 

He is strongly opposed to the maintenance of full employment by means of 
inflationary finance. A policy of stable money which would maintain full 
employment by avoiding both inflation and deflation is, he thinks, impracticable. 

R. G. HAWTREY 


EssAI SUR L’EVOLUTION DU SYNDICALISME DEPUIS 1918 sous l’aspect de la 
collaboration entre le capital et le travail. By Piotr Mohortynsky. Préface 
by Robert Bratschi. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey; Lucerne, Editions 
Joseph Stocker, 1952. 199 pp. Bibliog. (Série d’Economie et de Politique 
Sociales. Vol. 11.) 9}” x63". Frs. 1,200. 

Tuts book, which is written by a Polish officer living in Switzerland, is published 

under the auspices of Fribourg University (Switzerland) where the author 

pursued his studies in economic science. 

The subject covered is the evolution of the trade union movement from the 
first world war onwards, in countries like France, England, Switzerland, and 
the United States, where it has had the opportunity of developing on inde- 
pendent lines. The object is to make an evaluation of the contribution to social 
peace which trade unionism has made or could make, by resolving the real 
conflicts which exist between the interests of capital and labour, and by ensuring 
that both work together for the good of the community rather than for purely 
sectional and selfish ends. 

In contrast, the author sketches the fate of trade unionism in the USSR, 
where the tremendous pressure for production under the Five-year Plans has 
prevented the trade unions from securing any degree of independence, and has 
turned them into instruments of State policy. 

The subject is immense and complex, and Mr Mohortynski is aware of the 
difficulties involved in trying to compress it within the limits of this brief study. 
His conviction that the attempt is worth making can, however, be endorsed 
since the fate, not only of the working class but of the whole of humanity, 
depends on the solutions found to the problems involved. 

MARGARET MILLER 
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YEAR BooK OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 1952. Prepared by the 
Statistical Office of the United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs. 
New York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1953. 384 pp. I11”x 8". 
$4. 30s. Sw. frs. 16. 


THE Year Book has again been extended and the present (third) issue includes 
detailed trade statistics of seventy countries covering about 97 per cent of trade 
of the ‘free world’. A world table has been incorporated for the first time show- 
ing the value of trade in US dollars by countries and geographical regions. 
Indexes are also given of the volume and value of world exports by certain 
geographical regions, but not by currency areas. 

M. G. 


REPORT AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE UNITED NATIONS INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR 
ON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION. Sponsored by the Technical Assistance 
Administration and the Statistical Office of the United Nations with the 
co-operation of the Government of Canada and the participation of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, the International Monetary Fund, and the World Health Organiza- 
tion. 13 October-6 November 1952. New York, United Nations; London, 
H.M.S.0., 1953. iii+137 pp. Diagrams. (Statistical Papers. Series M. 
No. 16.) 11”X 84". $1.50. 11s. Sw. frs. 6. 

THE Seminar was attended by senior officials from twenty-six countries: seven- 

teen from Latin America, ten from Asia and the Far East, and four from the 

Middle East. Apart from a brief exposé of the conclusions, this report contains 

abstracts of the papers presented at the Seminar, and summaries of the prin- 

cipal points brought out in the discussions. i 


MOoBILIZATION OF DomEstic CAPITAL: Report and Documents of the First Work- 
ing Party of Experts. By the United Nations, Trade and Finance Division; 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Bangkok, Department 
of Economic Affairs ECAFE; New York, United Nations, 1952. 206 pp. 
Tables. 9"X6". $1.50. 


THE report is accompanied by summaries of twenty-six selected papers sub- 
mitted to the Working Party. These as well as the Working Party’s recom- 
mendations appear under three headings: Impact of Inflation on Mobilization 


of Domestic Capital, Measures for Increasing Government Bond Sales, Measures 
for Mobilizing Savings, Particularly in Rural Areas. 
M. G. 


REPORT OF THE AD Hoc COMMITTEE ON RESTRICTIVE BUSINESS PRACTICES. 
By the United Nations Economic and Social Council. New York, United 
Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1953. 22 pp. Tables. (Sixteenth Session, 
Supplement No. 11.) 11” 8}". 25 cents. 1s. od. Sw. frs. 100. 


ANALYSIS OF GOVERNMENTAL MEASURES RELATING TO RESTRICTIVE BUSINESS 
Practices. By the United Nations Economic and Social Council. New 
York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1953. 68 pp. Tables. (Six- 
teenth Session. Supplement No. 11a.) 11” 8}". 60 cents. 4s. 6d. Sw. frs. 
2.50. 

THE ad hoc Committee on Restrictive Business Practices was appointed by the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council in September 1951 and instructed 
to propose terms for an international agreement to be based on the principles 
which were laid down in Chapter v of the Havana Charter. The present report 
includes draft articles for such an agreement; it incidentally discloses that the 
committee was not able to agree whether or not the proposed agency would 
serve a useful purpose without forming part of a wider body with compre- 
hensive responsibilities in the field of international trade as a whole. 
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The Analysis of Governmental Measures Relating to Restrictive Business 
Practices is based on documents obtained by the ad hoc Committee from govern- 
ments, specialized agencies, and other sources. M.G 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON INCOME AND WEALTH. Vol. m1. Ed. by Phyllis Deane. 


Cambridge, Bowes & Bowes, 1953. 66 pp. (International Association for 
Research in Income and Wealth.) 10” 73". 37s. 6d. 


THE third volume in this series covers original material on national income 
and wealth published or issued during 1950. Over 430 entries supplied by 
scholars of thirty-six different countries and by the United Nations Statistical 
Office are, as in previous volumes, fully cross-referenced and indexed. The 
publication of the fourth volume, covering the year 1951, and new information 
for earlier years, is announced for 1954. MG 


THE WAR ON WorLpD Poverty: An Appeal to the Conscience of Mankind. 
By Harold Wilson. London, Gollancz, 1953. 232 pp. Tables. Index. 
8" x 54h". 14s. 

THIS is one more contribution to the voluminous literature on assistance to under- 

developed countries. As is to be expected in the work of Mr Wilson, it is well 

expressed and well constructed and covers much ground within a limited space. 

Chapter 1 leads up to a quotation from Sir Richard Acland and Mr Leslie 
Hale (p. 25) which expresses Mr Wilson’s attitude to this problem: ‘The basic 
reason for attacking world poverty is that it is the right thing to do in the name 
of God and man’. 

Chapters 11 to vi are devoted to an account of what needs to be done, 
plentifully illustrated from particular examples of what has been accomplished 
in various parts of the world in recent years. 

In Chapters vit amd vit Mr Wilson turns to British policy. The former deals 
with Colonial Development and Welfare. It is headed ‘In Place of Imperialism’. 
But surely, if imperialism means the government of colonies under Britisi: 
sovereignty, imperialism is in full operation, and is in fact the indispensable 
support of the assistance given. 

Mr Wilson advocates the creation of a World Development Authority 
(Chapter x1). ‘The biggest problem of the Authority will be its relations with 
the governments of the under-developed countries’ (p. 181). What then is to 
be its attitude to a country ‘ruled by a corrupt clique selected from a small 
group of rich men, often landlords and usurers, who have denied democratic 
institutions and a decent standard of life to the masses’ (p. 185)? In the last 
resort the Authority should not shrink from playing its part in fomenting a 
revolution (p. 187). Expellas furca, tamen usque recurret. 

R. G. HAWTREY 


APPROACHES TO COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT: a symposium introductory to 
problems and methods of village welfare in underdeveloped areas. Ed. by 
Phillips Ruopp. Foreword by S. Radhakrishnan. The Hague, W. Van 
Hoeve, 1953. xvi+352 pp. Index. 8?”x54". Sh. 20. 


Tuis book consists of twenty articles, all in English, by writers of eight different 
nationalities. They include anthropologists, sociologists, economists, educa- 
tionists, and agricultural experts of various kinds. Three sections deal respec- 
tively with the sociological, economic, and educational aspects of community 
development; they contain general discussions of principles, problems, and 
methods, and several ‘case studies’ from West and South Africa, Java, and 
Ceylon. The final section, entitled Regional Considerations, surveys condi- 
tions and problems in Africa, the Arab Middle East, India, Indonesia, and Latin 
America. Some of the contributions, such as Social Values and Community 
Development, by T. R. Batten, The Development of Peasant Agriculture, by 
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W. H. Beckett, and Land Tenure and Land Reform, by I. Samkalden, are of 
considerable interest and importance; others, especially some of the general 
introductions, abound in platitudes, jargon, and clichés; and the five regional 
surveys are in general too brief to be of much value, although useful summaries 
are given of specific projects under way in India, Indonesia, and Mexico. The 
book as a whole lacks the unity and authority of similar symposia edited by 
B. F. Hozelitz and E. H. Spicer respectively, but has the advantage of including 
the views of several Asian writers about developments in their own countries, 
It is interesting also as showing how enthusiastic and uncritical some people 
are about the possibility of controlling social change. 
I. SCHAPERA 


HuMANISM AND EDUCATION IN East AND WEsT: An International Round 
Table Discussion Organized by Unesco. Paris, Unesco; London, H.M.S.O., 
1953. 224 pp. (Unity and Diversity of Cultures.) 84”5}”. 8s. 6d. $1.50. 
Sw. frs. 400. 


Unesco has issued its account of the proceedings of the international conference 
held under its auspices at New Delhi in 1951 as the first of a new series called 
‘Unity and Diversity of Cultures’. It isa good start. This volume is well printed 
and adequately bound; and it has some of the charm of novelty in being in- 
telligibly articulated and not thrown together. Much of the matter included, 
partly by reason of being attractively presented, will have permanent value on 
its own merits. 

Eleven member States of Unesco were represented; but, although attempts 
were made by Dr Radhakrishnan as chairman to maintain the debate on the 
world level of cultural relationships, the result of the fact that the Indians in 
attendance outnumbered other elements was that the only subject to be fully 
explored was the nature of India’s spiritual and material predicaments in the 
modern age, and the only contrasts thrown into full relief were those between 
India and Western Europe. This unintended concentration actually produced 
rather good results. Ifthe preliminary memorandum prepared by the Unesco 
secretariat as a ‘basic document’ revealed anything, it was that the differences 
in outlook between East and West enshrined in time-honoured generalizations 
could not be brought readily into focus in relation to the current crises of Asia. 

As it was, this conference of philosophers and publicists served as a most 
valuable group exercise in tolerance and understanding, of a kind which might 
with advantage be repeated. Several early contributors thought it well to state 
clearly the fundamentals of a traditional attitude, as did Professor Malalasekera 
(Colombo University) in a brilliant epitome of the Buddhist world view. What 
started as an interesting debate on the possibilities of reconciling the intuitive 
grasp of reality with the processes of modern scientific method never got far 
from this theme, although the opportunities for re-examining the contributions 
of classical humanism and neo-Thomism were not neglected. Some of the 
educational implications of generally accepted viewpoints may have been 
present in the mind of the conference, but unfortunately they have not really 
come out in the otherwise extremely competent short report of several days’ 
debate, which seems to owe a good deal of its pungency and vigorous develop- 
ment to the labours of Mr John Christie, Principal of Jesus College, Oxford. 

VALENTINE JUDGES 


SYMPOSIUM ON PopuLAR EpucaTION 1952. French North Africa, Tropical 
Africa, Indonesia before the second world war, Netherlands New Guinea. 
Organized by the Afrika-Instituut—Studiecentrum, Leiden, 31 March— 
2 April 1952. Universitaire pers Leiden, 1953. 183 pp. Tables. Bibliog. 
9” x6". Paper D. jl. 6.90. Cloth D. fl. 7.90. 


‘POPULAR education’ suggests some restriction of appeal; but the information 
given here must strongly interest anyone concerned with the development of 
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economic and political opportunities in tropical areas. For the student of basic 
and follow-on education it is a gold-mine. 

Eight articles (five in French and three in English) deal with British, French, 
and Belgian Africa, and with Indonesia and Dutch New Guinea. Professors 
Margaret Read and A. N. Tucker contribute the sections on British territories, 
the others being by contributors of comparable eminence. 

A penetrating analysis is made of sociological disturbance and economic 
upheaval inevitably caused by the impact of Western rule. The Dutch, and to 
some extent the Belgian, writers offer a profoundly sympathetic insight into 
native needs; they show how the complementary interests of government and 
governed can seek realization in the patterns of popular education described. 
Advisers like Professors Read and Tucker are unimpeachable; but one feels that 
British territories have not all enjoyed such native-centred tutelary relation- 
ships in the past. However, the scrupulously detached attitude shown by newer 
British schemes for self-realization contrasts sharply with French assimilation 
and paternalism. What the French do not say is very revealing. This book is 
valuable as a comparative study of government, as well as of educational 
attitudes. 

Discussions are briefly summarized in both languages. The bibliographies 
are excellent. 


E. J. KInc 


ASIAN REGIONAL CONFERENCE: Tokyo, September 1953. Report 1. Problems 
of Wage Policy in Asian Countries. By the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. Mimeographed. Geneva, International Labour Office, 1953. 135 pp. 
Tables. 9}”x6}”". No price. 


In Asia a central economic fact is the low average productivity of the working 
population and, because productivity is low, real income per head is among the 
smallest in the world. Better wage standards depend upon carefully planned 
programmes of economic development, but these require capital which is 
difficult to obtain by savings within Asian countries, while the risks of invest- 
ment are a deterrent to foreign capital. 

The report reviews these problems, gives accounts of the objectives of wage 
policy and of existing systems of wage regulation, and discusses the co-ordina- 
tion of wage policy with economic development. Consideration is given to the 
effects on wage standards of wide fluctuations in world markets of the prices of 
rubber, tin, and other commodities produced in Asian countries, and measures 
are examined for sheltering the workers from the worst consequences of these 
fluctuations. 


J. HENRY RICHARDSON 


CITIZENS OF THE WorRLD: Communism, Hunger, and Foreign Policy. By 
Stringfellow Barr. Preface by Justice William O. Douglas. London, 
Gollancz, 1953. 285 pp. 73”X5". 13s. 6d. 


Mr Barr’s plain intention in this book is to shake or shock his fellow Americans 
into fighting the battle against world hunger, poverty, and disease with the same 
one-eyed devotion that they now give to the cold war against Communism. He 
feels obliged, therefore, to do less than justice to the motives and achievements 
of the containment policy of Bevin, Acheson, and their successors, in order 
justly and richly to set forth the case for the American peoples throwing their 
wealth, experience, and now frustrated spirit of humanity behind a planned 
international campaign to give health, wealth, and happiness to that large part 
of humanity for whom the East-West struggle seems tragically irrelevant. He 
hits hard, debates lucidly, and is at his best when demolishing the easy excuses 
for inaction or wrong action that comfort some complacent people in rich 
nations. But British readers, more understanding of America’s post-war 
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policies and predicaments than this American, may prefer their native writers 
on this same important question. They will, however, happily forgive Mr Barr 
for very understandably knighting Dr Gilbert Murray on page 209. 

ALAN DE RUSETT 


A SHORT INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. New 
York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1953. iv-+-20 pp. 10%” x 8}". 
30 cents. 2s. Sw. frs. 1.20. 


SouND local public administration is essential to the success of the Technical 
Assistance programme. This short list was prepared by the T.A.A. as a guide to 
study the subject. 

C. 


HISTORY 


Basic FAcTORS IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY EUROPEAN History: The Creighton 
Lecture in History 1952. By Sir Lewis Namier. London, Athlone Press for 
the University of London, 1953. 14 pp. 84”5%”. 2s. 6d. 


THE Creighton Lecture for 1952 showed Sir Lewis Namier at his best as a master 
of the broad sweeps of history—a ‘mastery securely based in his case on that 
other mastery of the details, which alone can give to the broad sweep the 
authority of scholarship as well as the fascination of metaphysics. The theme 
of the lecture was the recasting of the map of Europe on a linguistic basis 
between 1789 and 1919 by those forces which were released by the French 
Revolution. Sir Lewis starts with ‘the transition from dynastic to national 
sovereignty’ (p. 2), which shifted the political emphasis from territorial State 
to human community, made of a population a people, and sanctified the de- 
mands for self-government (in territorially defined areas) and for self-determina- 
tion (in areas where boundaries are questioned). He is particularly concerned 
with Central and East Central Europe, where the resulting changes were 
greatest, as the heritage of 1789 dissolved amalgams which, cemented in the 
past by conquest, could not for that reason be dissolved without religious and 
linguistic, as well as social and agrarian, conflicts. Dissolved they were; the 
nations won—but where are they now? 
PETER CALVOCORESSI 


A HuNbRED YEARS OF War. By Cyril Falls. London, Duckworth, 1953. 
419 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. (The Hundred Years Series.) 8}” x 5}’. 
30s. 


Many historical books present the facts in an interesting and palatable form, 
but not always in a form which provides guidance for present and future action, 
which is surely the criterion by which the true historian should be judged. 
With military history, and especially at the present time, a book which neglects 
this aspect fails in what most people consider should be its main purpose. In 
A Hundred Years of War Mr Cyril Falls passes this test with flying colours. The 
book is not only an absorbing record of military events from the time of the 
Crimean War; but much of it consists of comments and deductions to help the 
present generation to profit from the successes and failures of the past. 
Perhaps the most interesting point made by the author is one which comes 
early in the book. Almost without exception present-day military officers, and 
students of war, regard themselves as witnesses to a revolution in military 
methods and technique immensely greater than anything which has happened 
before. Mr Falls points out that this has always been the case. Military men 
have invariably regarded their own age as one of outstanding developments, 
whereas in fact progress has been almost monotonously even over the centuries. 
Although we are today experiencing the results of remarkable scientific dis- 
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coveries, it may be that the disturbance, in this hitherto even trend, is not so 
great as we imagine. 

The author’s accounts of practically every war—great and small—in the past 
one hundred years are a model of concise writing. We have come to expect a 
very high standard from Mr Falls. Those who read this book will not be dis- 
appointed. 

C. N. BARCLAY 


THE DECLINE OF NEUTRALITY 1914-1941. With special reference to the United 
States and the Northern Neutrals. By Nils Orvik. Oslo, Johan Grundt 
Tanum Forlag, 1953. 294 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}”. No price. 


In this book, which grew out of a doctoral thesis written at the University of 
Wisconsin, Dr Orvik examines the changes which took place in the concept of 
neutrality between the outbreak of the first world war and the Japanese attack 
upon Pearl Harbour. His main subject of inquiry is the form of neutrality 
maintained by the Scandinavian countries between 1914 and 1918 and by the 
United States, as ‘the greatest neutral’, between 1914 and 1917. There is a 
useful introduction tracing the development of the theory and practice of 
neutrality from President Washington’s proclamation of 1793 to the Declaration 
of London of 1909. Later in the book there is an interesting study of the attitude 
of the ‘small’ Powers towards the League of Nations which eventually produced 
the Copenhagen Declaration of 1938. The concluding chapters of the book tend, 
however, to lack the weight of earlier sections, although they well illustrate Dr 
Orvik’s main conclusion that, since 1914, traditional forms of neutrality have 
proved exceedingly difficult, if not, indeed, in many instances, impossible to 
maintain. 

Although it suffers from several very obvious omissions—there is, for 
instance, no reference to the attempts to demolish accepted concepts of 
neutrality which were made by the propagandists of Nazi Germany’s New 
Order—the book throws much light upon the changing pattern of international 
development over an important period. 

CLIFTON J. CHILD 


THE DIPLOMATS 1919-1939. Ed. by Gordon A. Craig and Felix Gilbert. Prince- 
ton, N.J., Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 
1953. X+700 pp. Illus. Index. 9}”x6}”. $9. 58s. 6d. 


A NUMBER of critical questions are raised by the editors in the introduction to 
this book: its basic problem, they state, is ‘that of the significance which tradi- 
tional diplomacy possessed in a period in which its institutions were assailed 
from the democratic, as well as from the totalitarian, side but during which— 
and this must be emphasized—it continued to be employed by all Powers as an 
instrument for attaining national objectives’ (p. 7). The promise of the intro- 
duction is not however fulfilled, for the book tends to be a series of ponderous 
accounts which are both inadequate as biographies and fail to return clear 
answers to the questions the editors have put; something more concise might 
have served the purpose better for the general reader, while students will prob- 
ably prefer to read for themselves the memoirs and documents which are cited. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters are the ones which deal with those 
immensely French masters of the Quai d’Orsay, Philippe Berthelot and Alexis 
Léger: Berthelot, the friend of Giraudoux and Claudel, Léger the poet in his 
own right, who have left no memoirs to posterity such as have poured from the 
Cianos and the Weizsickers. In the chapter on Ciano and his Ambassadors 
attention is drawn to the development of the inner Gabinetto composed of young 
Fascists, like Anfuso, who tried thereby to impose their policy upon the older 
career diplomatists but, in 1939, so neglected the incoming dispatches from 
Moscow that Ciano was taken by surprise when the German-Russian pact, 
anticipated by his own Ambassador, was made. The scheme of The Diplomats 
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is worked out so as virtually to ignore German diplomacy between Rapallo and 
the Nazi régime; it seems strange to pass by the Stresemann and Briining 
period in this way. 

At the end, after reading these accounts of Francois-Poncet, Arthur and 
Nevile Henderson, Dirksen, Dodd, and the rest, one is left without any answer 
to the question whether the professional diplomatist is a misfit in the life of the 
twentieth century or not. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


DER DIPLOMATISCHE DIENsT: Seine Geschichte und Organisation in Frankreich. 
Grossbritannien und den Vereinigten Staaten. By Richard Sallet. Fore- 
word by Erich Kaufmann. Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1953. 
367 pp. Index. 84” 5}". No price. 

Tuts is a valuable book and should be translated into French and English, for 

at present it is the only work of its kind in existence. Diplomacy is not, as some 

still imagine, a personal accomplishment depending on individual charm and 
astuteness. It is an administrative organization like that of any great govern- 
ment department or any great business firm. Organized diplomacy—with its 
central Foreign Office and its permanent Missions abroad—dates in the case of 
Britain and France from the beginning of the sixteenth century, though it 
existed earlier in the case of the Italian mercantile city states. The American 
service dates from the Declaration of Independence (1776), and its first great 
achievement was to bring France into the war. For thisis the work of diplomacy— 
to form the first line of national defence, to provide allies in case of war, and to 
negotiate terms of peace. Dr Sallet’s book traces the history and the changes, 
and incidentally is full of the most interesting comment, information, and 
anecdotes. He analyses the present organizations at home and abroad in 
remarkable detail and with great care. Long and arduous research must have 
gone to the writing of this book, and much personal contact with authoritative 
sources. Here and there is a slip. Sir Alexander Cadogan is not Lord Cadogan, 

(p. 348): Lord Robert Cecil was never Foreign Minister (p. 194). British Foreign 

Service salaries have now been raised above the figures given on pp. 190-1. 

In the case of each of the three countries the national section is independent 
so that there is no connecting link in the form of a conclusion, though there are 
admirable indexes of personalities and of technical expressions. Dr Sallet has 
thus written not one book but three, and the reader is left to form his own 
judgement as to how well each country succeeds with its organization. Some 
comparison between them would have linked the book together. Further, it 
lacks an account of how business is actually transacted in Foreign Offices, 
embassies, and consulates. The model is there; the machinery is on the whole 
very accurately set up; but no penny has been put in the slot to make the wheels 
revolve, so that its movement and action can be observed. This too would have 
served to link the three sections together, for in the transaction of business— 
whether it be negotiation, intelligence, representation, or protection of national 
rights—there is no great difference in method between France, Britain, and the 
United States. 

FRANK ASHTON-GWATKIN 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


THe INTERNATIONAL LABOR MOVEMENT: History, Policies, Outlook. By 
Lewis L. Lorwin. New York, Harper, 1953. xviii+366 pp. Table. Bibliog. 
Index. 8}” x52”. $5. 

OvER twenty years ago Dr Lorwin, then on the staff of the Brookings Institution, 

wrote, in Labor and Internationalism, a text-book of the history of the inter- 

national labour movement, a study which necessarily involved limited surveys 
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of national tendencies. Since then there have been far-reaching developments, 
including the transplantation of trade unionism into ‘dependent territories’ 
sensitive to nationalism. There has, too, come into being a great variety of new 
international organisms serving different and sometimes divergent purposes. 
The aim of The International Labor Movement is to bring Dr ‘Lorwin’s earlier 
book up to date and to evaluate today’s scene. The fact that about a third of 
its pages cover post-war developments indicates how thoroughly this has been 
done. It must be added that in the main the pages are a recital of facts un- 
illumined by literary niceties or descriptions of personalities, even of those who 
have affected the course of events. There is however an interesting attempt 
in the final chapter to foresee the future in the light of the past. A thorough, 
encyclopaedic book which everyone concerned or interested in the broader 
realms of labour activity should have within reach. 
M. R. K. BurGe 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS 1952. Foreword by Dag Hammarskjold. 
New York, Department of Public Information, United Nations; London, 
H.M.S.O., 1953. x+982 pp. Illus. Charts. Index. 11"7}". $12.50. 
gos. Sw. frs. 50. 

Tuts, the sixth issue of the United Nations yearbook, gives a comprehensive 

record of the work of the organization from the conclusion of the sixth session 

of the General Assembly in February 1952 until the end of the year, with a short 
summary of the activities of the Specialized Agencies. 

An example of the fullness of the information provided is shown by con- 
sideration of the section dealing with the Korean question. In a seventy-eight 
page review the yearbook deals with the discussions by the General Assembly at 
its seventh session, the reports of the Agent-General of the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency, the United Nations Command, and the United 
Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea. Texts of 
important documents are reprinted, summaries of the views of various delega- 
tions are given, and references are made to document numbers of those docu- 
ments not reproduced. 

The other activities of the United Nations are as fully reported as the 
example quoted. 

P. E. MOLESWORTH 


EVERYMAN’S UNITED Nations: A Ready Reference to the Structure, Functions 
and Work of the United Nations and its Related Agencies. 4th ed. New 
York, United Nations, Department of Public Information; London, 
H.M.S.O., 1953. vi+433 pp. Index. 84”5}”. $1.50. r1s. Sw. frs. 6. 


THE new edition of Everyman’s United Nations provides a summary of all the 
major questions which have been brought before the organization from the first 
session in 1946 to the end of 1952. A section is devoted to the functions, origins, 
organization, and activities of each of the Specialized Agencies, and there is an 
appendix showing membership of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies up to April 1953. 

P. E, M. 


RACE RELATIONS 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE RACE QUESTION. By The Reverend Father 
Yves M.-J. Congar. Paris, Unesco; London, H.M.S.O., 1953. 62 pp. 
Bibliog. 84” 5}". 40 cents. Frs. 100. 2s. 


THE declared aim of this booklet is to tell us ‘what the meaning of race and 
racism is for man—man as spoken of in the Revelation, that is to say, man made 
in the image of God and called to the communion of the Father in Jesus Christ’. 
Racism is condemned absolutely, and there follows a survey of the practice 
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of the Roman Catholic Church on the plane of racial and historical fact. 
The origin and development of racial prejudice are linked with colonial 
imperialism, and its later manifestations are considered in relation to the 
missionary movement; co-existence of white and coloured people in colonial 
territories; and the myth of the Nordic race and Aryan supremacy. The danger 
of attributing to race, features which are really due to historical, cultural, or 
local conditions, is recognized. The situation in the Union of South Africa and 
in the United States of America is reviewed; and Roman Catholic pronounce- 
ments opposing Nazi racism and anti-semitism are listed. 

This is a significant booklet. It concludes that all men are equal ‘in essence’, 
but have not all developed equally. It is therefore a ‘brotherly duty created by 
the unity of the human family, to help them to educate themselves’. 

E. Pattie EASTMAN 


DEMOGRAPHY 


WoRLD POPULATION AND PRoDUCTION: Trends and Outlook. By W. S. Woytin- 
sky and E.S. Woytinsky. Foreword by Evans Clark. New York, Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1953. Ixxii+1268 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Charts. Tables. 
Index. 10}”x7}". $12. 

THis massive and weighty volume (5? lb on the scales) is the product of a five- 

year study. The work was jointly financed by the Rockefeller Foundation and 

the Twentieth Century Fund; and it was jointly administered by the Fund and 

John Hopkins University. It is to be followed this year (1954) by a companion 

work entitled World Trade and Organization. 

The book’s main theme is topical: the impact of ‘modern mechanized 
civilization’ (dating from about 1875) on traditional ways of life throughout the 
world. ‘The new economic techniques challenge the patriarchal, semi-feudal 
patterns of iife that prevail in these areas. The foundations and landmarks of 
the primitive subsistence economy, old customs and social institutions in- 
herited from time immemorial are disappearing in fires blazing in all parts of 
the world’ (p. lix). 

The United States, the authors repeatedly remind us, has in the last thirty 
years provided the mainspring of this momentous impact; and she has generated 
the igneous sources of most of the transforming fires. In the process, she has 
established herself not only as a leader and educator in what the authors call 
‘know-how formulas’, but also as a voracious consumer of the world’s biological, 
mineral, and energy resources; a consumer whose appetite is likely to grow ever 
more insatiable. The United States standard of living is now much the highest 
in the world: in 1948, she had a per capita income of $1,525 followed by Switzer- 
land (a bad second) with $950. (The figure for the United Kingdom ($777) was 
half that for the United States.) But this is only part of the picture. Outside 
the Communist bloc the industrial Powers, again led by the United States, are 
also entrusted with a political message. ‘A new pattern of division of labor and 
of international cooperation must be found to assure stability to the world... . 
To be acceptable to the peoples that are entering . . . the historical scene, the 
new system of international relations must promise them equality of oppor- 
tunity with their former masters. They will settle for nothing less’ (p. 1x). 

Thus the authors seem to discern that ere long there will loom up before 
their country a most formidable dilemma. Will it be possible to maintain—and 
even improve—the American way of life, thereby augmenting today’s huge 
demands on the not unlimited capital resources of a planet whose neediest 
populations are increasing at an unprecedented and accelerating speed, and at 
the same time to meet the soaring demands of tropical and Far Eastern countries 
which are encouraged to claim equality of opportunity with their former 
masters? 
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That these seemingly incompatible demands need careful consideration be- 
fore they begin to rock the world is the justification for this physically ponderous 
but mentally digestible volume. In a short foreword, Mr Evans Clark, the 
Executive Director of the Twentieth Century Fund, aptly speaks of the book 
unfolding a panorama of the world’s economy. For that is what it does. Its 
thirty-one chapters are appropriately divided into five major parts or divisions 
which deal respectively with Man and his Environment, World Needs and 
Resources, Agriculture, Energy and Mining, and Manufactures. The reader is 
helped by a two-column per page lay-out, which much assists rapid perusal, 
by a profusion of well-arranged tables, and by no less than 338 charts and maps 
over which much trouble has been taken. There is a full list of sources and 
references arranged by the thirty-one chapters, an index of authors, and a good 
general index. This is a major work on which authors and sponsors alike deserve 
congratulation. 


C. P. BLACKER 


REFUGEES 


THE REFUGEE INTELLECTUAL: the Americanization of the Immigrants of 1933- 
1941. By Donald Peterson Kent. Foreword by E. P. Hutchinson. New 
York, Columbia University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1953. 
xx+317 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}". $5. 32s. 6d. 


THIs is an extremely intelligent, illuminating, readable, and, at times, amusing 
review of the process of assimilation into North American life of a selected group 
of immigrants. From data furnished by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service of the United States it is calculated that, in the years 1933 to I94I, 
immigrants from Germany and Austria totalled 104,098. Of these, 7,622 were 
classified as being professional persons. 

From 721 of the refugee intellectuals, answers, either written or oral, were 
received to a well prepared questionnaire. From the analysis of these replies, 
many of which are reproduced in the book, Dr Kent has indicated factors making 
for or against assimilation. Particularly interesting are the summaries which 
Dr Kent gives of the social and personal factors, which help new citizens to 
become full and adjusted citizens of a new State. In his general conclusions, the 
author makes a statement, which explains one thing which the present reviewer 
missed. On page 239 he says: ‘Assimilation is not a question of the immigrants 
preserving the best of his culture and combining it with the best of American 
culture (as some of the refugees thought desirable), but of abandoning his 
culture and adopting American culture’. Since that is the standard set by the 
analyst, it becomes clear why no general assessment is made of the contributions 
to American scholarship and cultural life made by this particular group of new 
American citizens, despite the fact that the following extract from M. R. 
Davie’s book, Refugees in America is cited: ‘As a further indication of the out- 
standing quality of the group, it should be noted that twelve were Nobel Prize 
winners and that at least 103 of them obtained the distinction of being listed in 
Who's Who in America, and 220 in American Men of Science despite the short 
time they have been here’ (p. 16). 

BERTHA L. BRACEY 


War’s UNCONQUERED CHILDREN SPEAK. By Alice Cobb. Introduction by 
Sophia L. Fahs. Boston, Beacon Press, 1953. xii+244 pp. Illus. Map 
endpapers. 8$” 54”. $3.50. 

In order to write this book, Miss Alice Cobb, who has had a variety of ex- 

perience in child and youth welfare in several parts of the United States, spent 

four months visiting groups of refugee and displaced youth in nine different 
countries of Europe and the Middle East. 

Miss Cobb has chosen to present her findings by reproducing as nearly as 
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possible the words and style of those whom she selected to tell their own stories. 
The method is most effective. We are brought face to face with children in 
Lapland, with a few ‘oddly independent’ Spanish refugee children in southern 
France: ‘Certainly they were not like the intense and eager Italian children. 
Certainly they were not dramatic like the Arabs, warm like the Greeks, or wise 
and shrewd like the Turkish youngsters I had known. Certainly they were not 
like any American children I have known, ever those silent individualists of the 
southern mountains’ (p. 151). ‘I looked at Henrique and the whole tragic story 
of the civil war was written in his eyes’ (p. 155). 
How dreadful a world it is in which Arab boys sing: 


We are the children who lost our homes in Palestine! 
Our pride was broken; our hearts were broken. 
Our homes and our lands were laid in ashes. 
We shall grow into men to destroy our enemies. 
We shall return to our homes (p. 52) 


while only a few miles away Jewish children and young people are outliving a 
series of bitter experiences, which could make one of them say: ‘Because I 
couldn’t imagine anything good in the world—for me. There never had been 
anything good’ (p. 93). 

BERTHA L. BRACEY 


Diz WANDERUNGEN IM BUNDESGEBIET 1951. Mimeographed. By Werner 
Neller. Bad Godesberg, Institut fiir Raumforschung Bonn, 1953. 130 pp. 
Maps. Charts. Tables. (Mitteilungen. Heft 18.) 11?”x8}". DM. 4. 


Tuts study of population movements in the German Federal Republic contrasts 
1951 with the previous year, which was the subject of an earlier study (Mit- 
teilungen, Heft 14). The population influx had declined in 1951 and was, for 
the first time since 1945, less important a factor than the natural population 
increase. There was, on the other hand, in 1951 increased migration within the 
borders of Western Germany, mainly of refugees and expellees in search either 
of employment or accommodation. 
MARIANNE GELLNER 


GEOGRAPHY 


WESTERMANNS ATLAS ZUR WELTGESCHICHTE. Teil 11: Neuzeit. By Werner 
Trillmich and Gerhard Czybulka and others. Braunschweig, Westermann, 
1953. 59 pp. 114” 84". DM. 9.20. 

THERE is an astonishing amount of cartographical information in this volume. 

It is divided into four sections, the period of the Wars of Religion, the period of 

absolutism, the nineteenth century, and the epoch of power politics and the 

world wars. But there is a great deal beyond geography to be learnt from the 
work. A book of this kind with special maps, for example, treating the 

Napoleonic and Bismarckian epochs, illustrates all the great events of history 

over the last four hundred years. With the help of the maps and the explana- 

tory notes one can follow the rise and fall of empires with the underlying causes, 
religious and racial, that have influenced the vast changes. The book deals with 

Africa, the West, and the East. The development of America, the expansion of 

Russia eastward (as well as to the West), and the disposition of the Pacific 

lands at the present time are all covered. To students of history the book 

will be of great value but it will also be of practical service to those who wish to 
follow the recent course of events from 1939 to 1945, leading to the formation of 
the world of today. The book is very well printed and produced, though one 
might have wished that space had allowed the inclusion of some of the inset 
maps on a larger scale. 

CeciL Kiscu 
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A SociAL GEOGRAPHY OF Europe. By J. M. Houston. London, Duckworth, 
1953. 271 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Maps. Index. 83” x 5#”. 21s. 


SOCIAL geography is defined by the author in his preface as ‘the study of rural 
and urban settlements, together with population studies’. After an introductory 
part he has divided his book into the three sections indicated by his definition. 
The method is to summarize the broad aspects of the subject within the general 
framework of Europe and to illustrate from regional examples, drawn especially 
from Britain and those countries of Western Europe with which the author has 
personal acquaintance. The field covered is vast and the literature very 
scattered. Much material is brought together in convenient form for the first 
time in English, and there are some well chosen maps and line-drawings and 
photographs, especially air views. The extensive bibliography is especially 
valuable, though marred by innumerable errors. The use made of bibliographical 
material is less satisfactory, especially of small points taken from many writers. 
Tansley’s careful interpretation of the post-glacial sequence of vegetation 
change can scarcely be reduced to six lines (p. 66). Even longer abstracts are 
often but a travesty of the authors’ views, for example, M. J. Wise on Birming- 
ham. Much of the text suggests that the author has not given himself time to 
think, and the book resembles a patchwork of unrelated scraps rather than a 
clear picture. A good example is chapter four, The Rural Landscape, which 
starts with the effects of enclosure, goes back to the origin of field systems and 
primitive field systems in Britain, goes on to regular and irregular open-field 
systems of Europe, back to the physique of England, vegetation, early field 
systems, and so full circle to the effects of enclosures. 

There is a brief glossary of words used in the text which illustrates the 
difficulties of definition and the need for standardization. Many of the brief 
definitions (e.g. of conurbation, historical geography, podsol, and peneplane) 
can only be described as naive. Perhaps this is the weakest feature of the book: 
the sacrifice of accuracy to brevity. Examples are the definition of run-rig 
(p. 54—contrast glossary), ‘froment’ (p. 60) and negative areas (p. 61). 

The book fills a gap in existing literature and covers a field where guidance 
is much needed by students: it is unfortunate that haste and carelessness have 
so spoilt a good idea. 


L. DuDLEY STAMP 


AGRICULTURE 


Rice. By D. H. Grist. London, Longmans, Green, 1953. xix+331 pp. Illus. 
Bibliog. Index. (Tropical Agriculture Series. General Ed. Sir Harold 
Tempany.) 8?” x52”. 35s. 

Tuls is the first of a new series of volumes on tropical crops published under 

the very competent editorship of Sir Harold Tempany. It deals with rice, the 

most important cereal in the world inasmuch as it is not only the staple food of 
half the world’s population—and the hungrier half at that—but it has also 
protected great areas of Asia against the soil erosion that would have set in had 
the inhabitants lived on any other cereal. Yet in spite of its unique position 
there has till now been only one English book devoted to it: that of E. B. Cope- 
land published in 1924. The present volume admirably supplies the need. Its 
author, D. H. Grist, is well known for his long years of fruitful labour as agri- 
cultural economist in Malaya, and he deals with all aspects of rice production 
and utilization. It is estimated that an additional 1-3 million tons a year should 
be produced to keep pace with the increase in numbers of rice eaters—about 
to millions annually. The author attaches first importance to improved irrigation 
and drainage, happily now made possible over important areas by the Colombo 

Plan. Other necessary measures are more adequate control of diseases and pests, 

the improvement of seed and varieties, and larger supplies of organic manure to 

the soil. The usual fertilizers are of less importance till these other conditions 
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are improved but they can then become very effective. The author thinks it 
improbable that the area under rice will greatly increase in Asia, partly because 
of the competition of other crops that give better financial return or involve less 
unpleasant labour, and partly because of the costly irrigation works needed. 
Considerable extensions in other countries, however, are taking place: reference 
is made to those in British Guiana, Australia, Brazil, and elsewhere. The 
possibilities of mechanization are shown to be considerable on large farms but 
much less on the Asian small holdings carrying a redundant population. There 
is a chapter, useful but far too short, on economic factors, land tenure, financial 
instability, etc., and an appendix on the scope and work of the International 
Rice Commission, also a large table of FAO statistics of areas, production, and 
yield: we should have liked a discussion of the validity of the data. The book is 
altogether commendable, well illustrated, and it cannot fail to be useful to all 
students of peasant and especially Asian problems. 


E. JoHN RUSSELL 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


ALTMARK-SAKEN 1940: Aktstykker i Det Kgl. Utenriksdepartements arkiv. 
Ed. by Reidar Omang. Oslo, Gyldendal, 1953. 309 pp. (Skrifter, No. 2.) 
93” x63". No price. 


THE Norwegian Department for Foreign Affairs must be heartily congratulated 
on the publication of a collection of documents in this case which is a model of 
what such things ought to be. Though the Norwegian standpoint is naturally 
stressed, e.g, by the inclusion of newspaper articles from the American and 
Swedish press (documents 74, 90, and 100, pp, 167, 207, and 219), the British 
arguments are fully and quite impartially set out, and the reader is left in no 
doubt as to the misgivings actually entertained on certain points by the Nor- 
wegian authorities themselves. On the question, for instance, of the permission 
given to the Alimark to pass through the Bergen military zone from which 
warships were excluded by the Norwegian neutrality regulations, we find 
repeated admissions that Norway was here in the wrong: indeed, the argument 
against the course adopted could not be more strongly stated than it was, as 
early as January 1940, in the analogous case of the Westerwald, by Professor 
Castberg, the Norwegian Government’s consultant in international law, in 
document 6 (p. 49). ‘The circumstance that the ship was a German naval 
auxiliary [var et statsskip] should not necessarily have involved that the ship 
should be regarded as absolved from search by virtue of its immunity, and at the 
same time should nevertheless not be subjected to the strict regulations 
applicable to belligerent warships’, Even greater candour is shown in regard to 
the ignorance alleged by the Norwegian authorities of the presence of British 
prisoners on board the Alimark—an allegation which the British Government 
found very difficult to accept in view of the wide publicity given to the fact in 
the press of the world (pp. 98 and tor). For we now learn that the officers 
conducting the abortive visitation of the ship on 15 February at once telegraphed 
as follows: ‘While the destroyer was lying within hailing distance, SOS signals 
whistled from the forepart of the ship were repeatedly heard. All the winches 
on the Alimark were started, presumably to drown such signals. Besides this, 
waving through portholes in the bows could be seen from the Garm, and the 
shutters were immediately afterwards closed. It is extremely probable [overvei- 
ende sannsynlig] that there are prisoners on board’ (document 8, pp. 51, 52). 

In the course of the diplomatic exchanges which followed, and were con- 
ducted with conspicuous courtesy, many initial differences on both sides were 
cleared away, till the only point remaining in dispute was the interpretation of 
the term ‘innocent passage’. The British argument on this issue is most fully 
stated in document 105 (pp. 237-40). Though the episode is now nearly fourteen 
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years old, the case is still one of permanent interest and value, not only because 
of the nice questions of international law involved, but even more in its ethical 
aspects, which prompt—not for the first time—the question whether rules 
formulated in the past to govern the relations of neutrals and belligerents do not 
call for drastic revision, in view of the new and very different considerations 
raised by modern warfare. 

G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 


KRIGEN I NorGE 1940: Operasjonene i Glaamadalféret, Trysil og Rendalen. 
By Den Krigshistoriske Avdeling. Foreword by Johannes Schiétz. Oslo, 
Gyldendal Norsk Forlag, 1953. 349 pp. Illus. Tables. Maps. 10” x6}". 
No price. 

THE second volume of the Norwegian military history of the war in Norway has 

been written by Colonel Jérgen Jensen, who himself played a distinguished part 

in the joint operations with our own forces in the Gudbrandsdal. The present 
work is concerned with the Osterdal, the parallel valley farther east towards 
the Swedish frontier, where the Norwegians fought in isolation. Its principal 
interest therefore lies, not in the detailed record of small-scale actions, but in the 
abundant evidence that a serious resistance was maintained in most unfavour- 
able circumstances. The Norwegians in this area received some support from 

Swedish volunteers, Danes, a few Finns, and even Estonians; they also had the 

advantage of their own volunteers returning from the Finnish Winter War— 

including the redoubtable Max Manus. But they had to hand over some of their 
best units to strengthen the defence of the Gudbrandsdal-Romsdal area, so 
that the Germans, who built up their force from about 2,000 on 16 April to 

5,000 on the 26 April, outnumbered them on every important occasion in the 

vital week of the the 16th to the 23rd, after which the Norwegians allowed 

their men to be split up into three widely separated and therefore ineffectual 
columns. As for armament, suffice it to say that the Norwegians, who had no 
anti-tank guns, were even more decisively outmatched than the two British 
brigades struggling in the Gudbrandsdal: misleading BBC reports, as Colonel 

Jensen points out, did nothing to help in a difficult situation. 

On the whole what was achieved in this inland district, which from the 
outset of the campaign had no contact with the outside world except through 
neutral Sweden, is rather remarkable. On the night of 9-10 April at Midtskogen 
it interposed a slender. but sufficient barrier of young troops to the German 
commando-type raid aiming at the capture of the King and his Ministers: 
the leader of the raid was mortally wounded and the enemy, though they had 
forced the first Norwegian defence line, withdrew to Oslo. Kongsvinger, 
the fortress to the south of the Osterdal, having had its more modern guns 
dismantled for the defence of Bergen, was very easily surrendered; yet 
wherever they could take the advancing Germans by surprise the Norwegians 
inflicted appreciable losses, and at one point (Aasta) they held the valley against 
larger numbers in an engagement lasting eighteen hours. The failure to hold the 
valley longer was a contributory cause to the British decision to evacuate 
Aandalsnes on 2 May; but it is better worth remembering that on the same 
day the Norwegians won two local engagements which led the enemy to believe 
that the war was flaring up again in the Osterdal, and that the last of the units 
formed in this area, under command of the Swedish Captain Benckert, did not 
lay down its arms until 12June, four days after the end of the fighting in north 
Norway, towards which it had journeyed in an anabasis of 550 miles. 

T. K. DERRY 

To BencHazi. Vol. 1. By Gavin Long. Canberra, Australian War Memorial; 
London, Angus & Robertson, 1953. xiv-+336 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 
(Australia in the War of 1939-1945. Series One. Army.) 9}”x6}”. 25s. 

THE contribution of the Australian forces in the second world war was more 

dispersed than in the first and this is reflected in the Australian war histories. 
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This volume, which is the first of seven in the army series, deals with the 
organization of the Second A.I.F. and the opening phase of the North African 
campaign. The two succeeding volumes are to concentrate on the Middle 
Eastern theatre, and the concluding four are to be devoted to the bitter cam- 
paigns in the Pacific. The treatment as a whole is thus intended to be full and 
detailed and it is evident from the first volume that an exhaustive examination 
both of papers and participants has gone to the making of the record. 

One outstanding difficulty in a work of this kind is the disentangling of the 
contribution of one imperial force from the history of the campaign as a whole 
and here, so far as one who is not a professional military historian may judge, 
Mr Gavin Long has been notably successful. In this extremely detailed chronicle 
of the deeds of the Second A.I.F. in North Africa down to the fall of Benghazi 
in February 1941 he does not neglect to comment on those broader questions of 
strategy and policy (such as commitments in the Balkans and the wisdom or 
otherwise of a rapid thrust westward after the fall of Benghazi) which so deeply 
concerned all the allied forces. To readers of this Journal, however, the principal 
interest of the book will unquestionably lie in its opening pages. In them Mr 
Long has some sharp things to say, both about the unjustifiable lengths to which 
Left-wing critics of ‘militarism’ in Australia went in their abuse of their own 
army leaders between the wars and, even more important, about the in- 
sufficiently informed opinions entertained in London about Pacific defence. On 
this last point he is able to show conclusively that Australian staff officers— 
and in particular Colonel Wynter—entertained no illusions about the vulner- 
ability of Singapore from the landward side, especially in view of the risk of an 
indifferent or even hostile population in the hinterland, and themselves recom- 
mended the alternative policy of building a base in Australia from which the 
British fleet could operate more securely if less promptly. Mr Long himself feels 
that the Committee of Imperial Defence could be justly regarded as ‘a somewhat 
parochial group’ in view of its lack of influential Dominion membership—a lack 
for which Britain was not exclusively responsible—and he has performed an 
important service in throwing light on the background to those differences of 
opinion on Pacific strategy which flared up so sharply and so publicly in early 
1942. 

NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


HIsTORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVAL OPERATIONS IN WORLD WaR ll. Vol. 
vu. New Guinea and the Marianas March 1944—August 1944. By Samuel 
Eliot Morison. London, Oxford University Press, 1953. xxiii+435 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Index. 83” 5#”. 42s. 


Tus is Volume vu of Professor Morison’s History of United States Naval 
Operations in World War 11. In it he first of all sets forth the strategic decisions, 
finally taken in Washington in March 1944, by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. These 
were that the main thrust against Japan’s inner defence line should be made by 
Admiral Nimitz’s forces striking at the Marianas, while General MacArthur 
pushed on to occupy Hollandia. There were thus to be two roads to Tokyo 
instead of only one. MacArthur’s understandable opposition to this idea, 
which would give Nimitz at least an equal role, was overborne by the appearance 
of a new factor—the B.29 Superfortress—which with a radius of 1,500 miles 
could strike at Japan from the Marianas, once these were wrested from her. 
Hence the increased importance of these islands. 

The Japanese navy had been busy replacing its losses in aircraft-carriers 
and, so far as ships were concerned, had a formidable force at its disposal. It 
was anxious to fight a decisive battle and believed that once the Americans were 
committed to an assault upon the Marianas, it would be able, aided by sub- 
marines and land-based aircraft, to inflict a crushing defeat upon them. But 
Japanese submarines, in striking contrast to their American opposite numbers, 
failed dismally to achieve anything of importance and suffered very heavy 
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losses. So did the Japanese land-based air-arm. The naval counterstroke was 
entrusted to Vice-Admiral Jisaburo Ozawa, to whose capabilities Professor 
Morison pays full tribute. He succeeded in locating the American fleet west of 
the Marianas before it had found him. But the scanty training of the Japanese 
pilots robbed him of any chance of victory. The Battle of the Philippine Sea, 
on Ig-20 June 1944, resulted in a slaughter of the attacking Japanese aircraft, 
with but minor damage to the American fleet. By the end of the battle Admiral 
Ozawa had only thirty-five operational aircraft out of the 430 with which he 
had begun the action (p. 301). He had also lost three carriers by American 
submarine and air action. 

Ozawa with the bulk of his fleet made good his retreat to Okinawa, much to 
the chagrin of Admiral Mitscher. But the battle was none the less decisive. 
With its air-arm crippled the Japanese navy had no prospect of fighting a 
successful action and that meant that Japan herself was doomed to final defeat. 
The garrisons on Saipan, Tinian, and Guam were left to be annihilated after the 
usual desperate struggle against overwhelming odds. For Japan, this was the 
writing on the wall; on 18 July, when the loss of Saipan was revealed to the 
Japanese people, Tojo was compelled to resign. 

F. C. JONES 


THE NEMESIS OF Power: The German Army in Politics 1918-1945. By John W. 
Wheeler-Bennett. London, Macmillan, 1953. xvi+-829 pp. Illus. Bibliog. 
Index. 9” 6". 50s. 


LikxE Mr Bullock’s study of Hitler Mr Wheeler-Bennett’s study of the German 
army in politics from the end of the first world war to the end of the second 
provides no particularly new contribution to our knowledge; it is rather a 
discriminating compendium pieced together from earlier, rasher, and shorter 
studies and statements. Since Mr Wheeler-Bennett was evidently determined 
to leave nothing out, certainly not the moral judgements of which the Butter- 
field school of historians fight so shy, The Nemesis of Power has become a 
lengthy affair. But it is very much worth while, and for those who might fear to 
lose their way on the long journey through this book there is an admirable 
chronology for reference; a few summarizing headings to the chapters might 
have been welcome too. The index is beyond praise. 

Mr Wheeler-Bennett has the advantage of a long familiarity with the scene 
he describes. Moreover, he does not busy himself with fitting the characters 
into some arbitrary pattern of his choice; on the contrary he is absorbed with 
his desire to understand what he himself and the actors in his drama experienced 
over many years. Instead of the facile theory that the conspirators against 
Hitler expressed the class hatred of the Prussian nobility for an Austrian and a 
cad he prefers to emphasize that the German crisis which culminated in Hitler 
and his crimes was fed by the jealousy and resentment of men like Keitel, Jodl, 
and Warlimont. ‘None of the three was a Prussian; all entertained that sub- 
conscious inferiority complex and consequent hostility toward the Prussian 
military tradition and the Corps of Officers in which no non-Prussian could ever 
be accepted by the elect on terms of complete parity; all had commended them- 
selves to the Fiihrer, partly because of a personal devotion to the “‘top man’’, 
partly because of a desire for gain, and partly because he, like them, was a non- 
Prussian and therefore at heart desirous of seeing the Prussian grip upon the 
military forces of the Reich broken’ (p. 429). And where others have con- 
tented themselves with vague statements about Hitler’s corruption of his 
generals Mr Wheeler-Bennett provides chapter and verse (p. 529). 

It is impossible in a brief review to deal with the Seeckt and Schleicher 
sections of the book which often cover much the same ground as Mr Wheeler- 
Bennett’s book on Hindenburg. There is a puzzling sentence about Schleicher’s 
dream of ‘reviving that old spirit of comradeship between the soldier and the 
worker’ (p. 182). Old spirit? Schleicher dreamt vaguely of bridging the gulf 
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between the officer class and the new industrial working class. But he failed to 

reconcile the ‘two nations’ long ago divided by Bismarck’s anti-Socialist legisla- 

tion, and so the Nazi tide swept him and his fellows relentlessly away. 
ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


SOLDAT BIS ZUM LETZTEN Tac. By Generalfeldmarschall Albert Kesselring. 
Bonn, Athendum-Verlag, 1953. 475 pp. Illus. Maps. 83” x53”. DM 18. 


Tus is in one sense no more than a further example of the stream of piéces justi- 
jicatives spurting from the pens of former German generals. It is certainly a book 
which must be regarded in this light; but it is also something else. The author 
was very much a professional in his sphere, and it is as a professional that he 
writes. This aspect, indeed, makes much of his book hard reading for those 
whose soldiering has never been more than conscientiously amateurish in the 
English way: nevertheless it is worth the trouble of struggling through it for 
those who are interested in the detailed military history of the Mediterranean 
campaigns of 1941-5 and of the battle for Germany. 

Kesselring radiates confidence in himself. He is careful, however, not to 
join in the chorus of reproach against Hitler used by so many of his fellow gener- 
als to drown the echo of their own failures in the field. He blames Hitler, it is 
true, for certain specific decisions arid for his increasing tendency to deprive the 
commanders in the field of responsibility and to bury himself in detail; but he is 
far more lenient towards him than towards the Oberkommando der Wehrmacht. 
In general Kesselring’s judgements confirm those of other German writers—the 
war began too soon, especially for the Luftwaffe, not yet equipped and trained 
sufficiently to wage it on the scale required; the Battle of Britain clearly showed 
the weaknesses of German aircraft production, though the success of the RAF has 
been grossly exaggerated by the British (whose conduct of the war in the air was, 
as opposed to that of the Germans, most unchivalrous) ; the great Germati strate- 
gic mistake was not to recognize the decisive nature of the Mediterranean 
theatre; the key operation there, the capture of Malta, was neglected in spite of 
his advice; man for man the German army was infinitely superior to those of 
its opponents, but it was borne down simply by weight of Anglo-American 
equipment; in 1945 German troops went down fighting before their enemies, 
unlike their despairing and beaten predecessors of 1918. 

All this is worth mentioning simply because many of Kesselring’s other 
opinions are based on more expert foundations. War, as the Germans were once 
so fond of stressing, is no longer a game between men but a terrible test of 
industrial potential and spiritual endurance; and to say so much is still to beg 
the question of the worth of the allied troops, which all who saw and fought with 
them must answer differently from Kesselring. His views of Rommel, on the 
other hand, and of the tactics of the allied commanders whom he opposed are of 
the greatest interest: contested they may well be, but they are argued from a 
professional and experiential standpoint. Like many competent British judges, 
Kesselring thinks Rommel was a brilliant commander and tactician, but 
extremely limited in his strategic conceptions and abilities. He blames him, 
moreover, for friction with the Italians, though Kesselring himself is unable to 
maintain an impartial attitude towards them despite a valiant verbal effort, and 
is vehement that they should never have entered the war. In this respect he 
declares that Mussolini’s ambition was stronger than Hitler’s intention that Italy 
should remain neutral. The appendix on the rise and decline of the Luftwaffe is 
all too short, for it is informative enough to promise more than it provides. 

Perhaps it is just to conclude that the former Field-Marshal is at heart a 
simple soldier whose watchwords were: duty and loyalty but no politics. It 
should also be noted that he is very fond of a word introduced into German by 
the National-Socialist vocabulary: his highest praise is to say that a thing was 
einmalig. But this may be no more than a trick of style. 

EMILE DE GROOT 
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GEIST DER FREIHEIT, DER ZWANZIGSTE JULI. By Eberhard Zeller. Miinchen, 
Hermann Rinn, 1953. 395 pp. Bibliog. 83”x6". DM 15.80. 


Tus author is well known in Germany as a writer on Mediterranean history 
and for a life of Hannibal. The present work is a detailed and well documented 
study of the preparations for, and principal persons concerned in, the attempt 
on Hitler. It includes no less than eighty pages of notes and references, an 
extensive bibliography and an index of several hundred persons referred to in 
the text. The difficulties, largely due to an absence of absolute mutual confidence, 
of organizing the attempt more thoroughly are described. Although the author 
claims only to deal with the July events his study of the personalities of 
Goerdeler, von Moltke, General Beck, the Stauffenbergs (strangely omitted 
from the namenverzeichnis), von Stilpnagel, Canaris, and others throws side- 
lights on the German resistance movement as a whole. 
T. H. MINSHALL 


20 JuLi 1944. Geanderte und vervollstandigte Bearbeitung der Sonderausgabe 
des Wochenzeitung ‘Das Parlament’. Die Wahrheit iiber den 20 Juli 
1944. By Hans Royce. Introduction by Dr Robert Lehr. Bonn, Bundes- 
zentrale fiir Heimatdienst, 1952. Obtainable from Girardet & Co., Ham- 
burg, and Kollen-Verlag, Bonn. 216 pp. Illus. 9?”x6}”. No price. 


Tus booklet first appeared as a special issue of the weekly Das Parlament on 
20 July 1952. Sober accounts and appraisals of the men and ideas connected 
with the fateful day, 20 July 1944, are given by survivors, including Jakob 
Kaiser, Dr Otto John, and Dr Eugen Gerstenmaier; there is also an article 
by the Bishop of Chichester. The documents include the appeals to the 
German people, and to the Wehrmacht, and a declaration of government policy 
which was to have been broadcast; accounts of the trials and executions after 
20 July and some letters from prison. The second part of the publication is 
concerned with the Remer case: the vindication of the men of 20 July whom the 
defendant had maligned. There are opinions by historical, military, and 
theological experts (both Protestant and Catholic). 

It should be pointed out that all the material in this booklet was published 
before appearing in Das Parlament, but its impact on a reader unfamiliar with 
the original sources should be powerful. 

B. R. vON OPPEN 


MEN oF DestTINy: Being studies of the Four who rode the War and made this 
precarious landfall. By H. C. O’Neill. London, Phoenix House, 1953. 240 
pp. Illus. 8}”5}”. 18s. 


THE author’s men of destiny are Churchill, Stalin, Hitler, and Franklin Roose- 
velt, to each of whom he devotes about sixty pages, the four essays being at 
once portraits of the four leaders and condensed histories of their times. His 
British and American subjects receive fuller treatment than either Hitler or 
Stalin; and, in the case of the latter, Mr O’Neill had meagre evidence available; 
for Stalin, if a man of destiny, was also more a man of mystery than the other 
three. Even where the evidence is rich and full, as in the case of the British 
Prime Minister, he is not always the surest of guides; and when he describes 
Franklin Roosevelt as ‘the greatest and most provocative’ of American Presi- 
dents, we are entitled to remind him that we are still too near Roosevelt to 
measure him fairly against the figures of his predecessors in the White House. 
We can agree that Hitler is ‘not the least remarkable figure’ in the foursome; 
and a passage in the Stalin chapter provokes one of the most speculative ‘ifs’ 
in history—if the young Djugashvili had not been expelled from the Tiflis 
Orthodox Seminary for ‘incompatibility’ at the age of eighteen, should we ever 
have known him as Joseph Stalin? 
A. F. WHYTE 
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GENERALS IN GREY Suits: The Directors of the International ‘I.G. Farben’ 
Cartel, their conspiracy and trial at Nuremberg. By Josiah E. Dubois in 
collaboration with Edward Johnson. London, Bodley Head, 1953. x+374 
pp. Chart. Index. 8#”5}”. 16s. 


Tuis is the English edition of a book originally published in the United States 
under the title of The Devil’s Chemists and reviewed on page 234 in the April 
1953 issue of this Journal. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


THE UNFOLDING PATTERN OF BRITISH LIFE: The Growth of a New World 
Order. By E. Wingfield-Stratford. London, Hale, 1953. xiv-+328 pp. 
9” x6". 2Is. 


TuIs is an example of the sort of historical commentary, panoramic and reflec- 
tive, that Dr Wingfield-Stratford has been writing, on different scales, for many 
years, and he does it extremely well. A lifetime of study has made him familiar 
with all his material and he commands a style that can never be dull. The cen- 
tral idea of this book is that English, and later British, civilization is essentially 
different from and to be contrasted with that of the European Continent. 
Though it owes much to Europe its borrowings have been selective and what it 
has borrowed has suffered a sea change and been made its own. In pursuit of 
this theme the author threads his way rapidly and skilfully through the earlier 
periods and expands into fuller treatment from the eighteenth century onwards. 

Dr Wingfield-Stratford is at his best down to about 1880 and after that 
seems more open to criticism. He follows the fashion of depreciating the Late 
Victorian Age. Knaves and fools become too high a percentage of his popula- 
tion, and there are passages when he glares balefully on the scene before him 
and rants like a modern Carlyle. After all, the most significant fact about the 
‘unfolding pattern’ of British life in the present generation is that poverty, as 
the Victorians knew it, has been virtually abolished. If the author had been a 
wage-earner instead of an Old Etonian he would have noticed this. 

A few slips might be corrected in another edition. Plautus (p. 166) did not 
write Greek; the ‘Wee Frees’ (p. 167) were not as here described; sacro egoismo 
(p. 187) was a phrase coined not by Mussolini but by the people he turned out. 

D. C. SOMERVELL 


WE Too CAN PrRosPER: the Promise of Productivity. By Graham Hutton. 
London, Allen & Unwin for the British Productivity Council, 1953. 248 pp. 
Tables. Index. 83” 54". I2s. 


Tuts book is the outcome of a request from the United Kingdom section of the 
Anglo-American Council on Productivity for an analysis of the main points and 
conclusions of the sixty-six Anglo-American reports on productivity. Mr 
Hutton’s main conclusions stand out clearly. It is imperative (he tells us) that 
Britain, if she is to save herself from economic crisis, must raise her productivity. 
The means to do so lie already at hand. They are to be found principally in 
simplification, standardization, specialization, and willingness on the part of 
entrepreneurs and trade unions to turn to new ways of working. Many admirable 
recommendations are made throughout the book—better human relations; 
abandonment of the sectional political approach to income distribution, in favour 
of a co-operative effort towards income expansion; adoption of a short-term pro- 
gramme of modernization and replacement of existing capital together with a 
longer-term programme of capital expansion; acceptance of more capital per 
worker with the consequential arrangements for re-employment of redundant 
workers and expansion of double-shift working; revision of attitude to the de- 
skilling of all possible operations and the opening of them to all possible workers. 
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These conclusions not only appear to the reviewer to be sound but clearly 
concern an issue of great importance to the country. This makes it all the more 
desirable to have a closer and more carefully reasoned study of the factors lying 
behind the conclusions than is comprised in the present book. One has indeed to 
remember that the subject is highly controversial; and in order ‘to secure the 
widest common ground for a statement of the problem of productivity, in which 
as far as possible the views of many economic groupings in the nation, often 
opposed on other than purely economic grounds, should be reconciled’ (p. 9) it 
may well have been necessary to remain rather vague. Perhaps a further book 
should be written examining in a more concrete way the meaning and implica- 
tions of the major measures (now fairly clearly recognized) required to increase 
productivity. 

H. MAKOWER 


THE OVERLOADED Economy: the Economic Problems of Great Britain. Three 
Public Lectures Delivered under the Auspices of the Department of Political 
Economy, Oct. 22, Nov. 19, and Nov. 26. By Harry G. Johnson. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1952. 48 
pp. 7”x6". 75 cents. 6s. 


Tues three lectures, given in Canada in 1952, summarize the economic troubles 
of present-day Britain with commendable conciseness and clarity. In the first 
lecture the overloading of the economy is attributed to the burden of five 
‘tasks’: international balance, defence, social welfare, a rising standard of living, 
and increased production. These serve very well as headings, but would not a 
stricter analysis see in failure of the first an excess of pressure of the second, 
third, and fourth, upon the last? The second lecture deals with the Sterling 
Crisis, and the third with the Attrition of the Welfare State—attrition due to the 
decline in the purchasing power of money. 
R. G. HAWTREY 


THOUGHTS ON THE CONSTITUTION. 2nd ed. By The Rt Hon. L. S. Amery. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1953. xiv+195 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
74" x5". Ios. 6d. 


A NEw edition of Mr Amery’s Thoughts on the Constitution is a very welcome 
event. Inits clarity of presentation, its conciseness of thought, and in its relation 
of theoretic conceptions to practical experience the book has filled a niche all its 
own among works on contemporary government since it was first published in 
1947. Mr Amery, of course, is provocative as well as incisive but those who re- 
main not wholly convinced by his interpretation of British constitutional de- 
velopment are compelled to think out carefully the grounds for their reserva- 
tions. 

This new edition of Mr Amery’s book enhances its strictly contemporary 
relevance but adds little to the argument. What Mr Amery has done is not to 
revise the book as a whole but to add a postscript. This is a brisk, purposeful 
survey of recent developments in the Commonwealth, of the place of the Crown 
in the constitution in the light of the new evidence supplied by Sir Harold Nicol- 
son’s biography of King George v, and of the working of the parliamentary 
system under strain. On these topics it brings the book up to date but at the 
price of sacrificing something of its coherence. In Chapter rv, for example, what 
Mr Amery wrote about the constitutional question in India as it was in March 
1947 with a footnote reference (p. 156) to partition and the transfer of power 
later that year remains unaltered as do the references to Burma ‘well on the way 
to dominion status’, while a few pages later on in Chapter v the very different 
position that prevails today is described. This is surely untidy and unnecessary. 
So outstanding a work deserves revision that leaves its structural unity 1n- 
impaired. 

NICHOLAS MANSERGH 
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CANADA: a Story of Challenge. By J. M. S. Careless. London, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. xv+417 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. (British Common- 
wealth Series. Book 2,) 74”5". 17s. 6d. 


WHILE Mr Careless’s title has about it a flavour of Toynbee the substance of his 
work reflects the influence of Innes and of Creighton upon recent Canadian his- 
torical thinking. The book he has written has some of the liveliness and range 
the title suggests and, though it conforms to the pattern of the British Common- 
wealth series in which it appears in being simply written for students, it takes 
into account the growing volume of recent research on various aspects of Canad- 
ian history. As a whole the book forms an excellent introduction to the subject. 
It is to be regretted that footnotes and even a short bibliography are excluded, 
presumably as a matter of editorial policy. 

Early struggles for survival, the conflict between French and British, the 
fluctuating fortunes of the fur trade about which Mr Careless writes very well, 
the growing empire of the St Lawrence, the opening up of the prairies and their 
settlement, the discovery of a wheat seed that would resist rust and mature in 
ninety days, the great railway boom, participation in two great wars, and the 
growth to the stature of a greater Power, these are the ingredients of a story that 
can never be dull. Mr Careless recalls (p. 248) how in 1866 Tilley found the word 
‘dominion’ as the name for the British American Union of Provinces in Psalm 72, 
v. 8: ‘He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, and from the river unto the 
ends of the earth...’ Today though the name is discarded Canada stretches from 
sea to sea as the founders of the Confederation dreamed and from the great river 
that has shaped its past to the end of land in the Arctic seas. But while size 
would give the story some significance, community between peoples of varied 
cultural origins alone can give it greatness. Mr Careless reflects reaction 
against a superficial nationalist interpretation of his country’s history, though 
it is a matter on which his expressed reserve at times appears contradictory to 
the guiding thread of his narrative, and perhaps he does not underline clearly 
enough, at least for the non-Canadian reader, that internal unity, not merely in 
a negative sense, is the condition of a successful response to the challenges that 
Canada has always to face. But this is a matter of emphasis, and the important 
thing is that Mr Careless has written an introductory history well in keeping with 
the high standard one expects of the History Faculty at the University of 
Toronto. 

NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


AUSTRALIEN: Kotinent am Rande der Welt. By Georg Erler. Géttingen, Otto 
Schwartz, 1952. 191 pp. Map endpapers. Tables. Bibliog. 8}”x5}”. 
DM 7.80. 

IN this small guide to Australia, Professor Erler, Professor of International Law 

in the University of Géttingen, makes some effort to found the expectations of 

intending German migrants to Australia on less rhapsodical grounds than the 
official literature of the Commonwealth Immigration Department. His own 
account, based on seven years in the country during the war, is highly realistic, 
and, at times, quite discouraging. For him Australia is a provincial country at 
least one hundred years behind Europe. The migrant must not expect too much. 
It is not a country where the German farmer can rest under a shady tree and 
survey the panorama at leisure. The German migrant cannot hope to form little 
foreign enclaves: the pressure to conformity with the Australian way of life is 
strong. Even their admission to the status of naturalized Australians will not 
necessarily bring them to the hearths of the community: and so on. It is all 
direct and aseptic counsel, spoiled perhaps by a slight tinge of kuldtur conscious- 
ness, and an occasional note of condescension to the ‘continent on the edge of 


the world’. 
S. R. Davis 
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IMPERIAL CONSTITUTIONAL DocuMENTS, 1765-1952: A Supplement. B 


Frederick Madden. Oxford, Blackwell, 1953. vili+-g1 pp. 84" 5%". 8s. 6d. 


Tuis useful collection consists of the documents prescribed by the Board of the 
Faculty of Modern History at Oxford and is published under their authority as 
a supplement to Professor Berriedale Keith’s Select Speeches and Documents on 
British Colonial Policy, 1763-1917 (2 vols.) and his Speeches and Documents on 
the British Dominions, 1918-1931. They include documents which serve to 
indicate briefly the emergence of the new pattern of the Commonwealth. 

C. 


EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 


L’INTEGRATION ECONOMIQUE DE L’EuRoPE. By Lucien de Sainte-Lorette and 
others. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France for Dotation Carnegie pour 
la Paix Internationale, 1953. viii+-332 pp. Tables. 9” 5%”. Frs. 860. 


Tuis book is a collection of contributions by experts in different fields on some 
of the main aspects of the Economic Integration of Europe—Europe’s prime 
material supplies, intra-European trade, Europe’s monetary standard, trans- 
port, agricultural markets, and demographic and social problems. A factual 
review of the developments in European co-operation in each field is, in most 
cases, followed by a short paragraph of ‘conclusions’. The reviews provide a 
useful source of reference. Even reading the titles of the many different Euro- 
pean bodies—governmental and private, for Lady Rhys Williams reminds us 
that the latter are as numerous as the former and serve as pilot models for the 
official institutions—is a salutary reminder of the complexity of the machinery 
and the problems behind it. One of the most interesting chapters is that on 
European transport. It is also one of the strongest from the point of view of 
making the case for further integration in Europe. First, it concerns itself with 
specific instances of cost reductions in the field of transport attainable through 
European integration, rather than vague statements about the benefits of co- 
ordination and a larger market. Secondly, the cost reductions instanced are in 
the main pure cost reductions, rather than the re-alignment of economic activi- 
ties so as to secure benefit in respect of one sector or region, while neglecting the 
loss this may entail in respect of other sectors or regions. The balancing-up of 
such benefit and loss is in a way the crux of the problem of European integration. 
For upon this depends the answer to the question: how far, and in what ways, 
is it desirable to push on with the regional integration of Europe as opposed to 
developing other regional or universal systems? Even though the work under 
review does not give any answer to this fundamental question, it contributes 
some interesting references and material for its consideration. It is a pity that 
ease of reference is hampered by the lack of adequate numbering (why no chapter 
numbers?) and indexing. 


H. MAKOWER 


La FRANCE ET L’ UNIFICATION ECONOMIQUE DE L’EuRoPE. By Edmond Giscard 
D’Estaing. Paris, Editions M.-Th. Génin, Librairie de Médicis, 1953. 272 
pp. 74” 42". Frs. 450. 
M. D’Esratnc’s book is an introduction to the problems of Western European 
economic unification (the author is inclined to avoid the word ‘integration’ and 
the vocabulary of ‘functional-federalism’ which stresses the constitutional aspect 
of the European unity movement). M. D’Estaing begins by telling his fellow- 
countrymen some of the facts of economic life: why the domestic consumer 
suffers from high tariffs; how a country’s production is distorted by non-access 
to foreign sources of supply; the relationship between large markets and pro- 
ductivity; the evils of double-pricing. Having dissipated the defeatist theory 
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that Europe is economically non-viable, the author proceeds to analyse the 
economic unification which has already happened since the war: as a result of 
Marshall Aid and especially the European Payments Union; through the Coal 
and Steel Community, and by means of the joint armament-financing planned 
by NATO. 

M. D’Estaing states his disbelief in what Professor M. J. Bonn has called 
‘mid-continental union’. The Six-Power Community seems iv him ‘only one of 
the aspects of the general rapprochement which must be pursued among the 
Sixteen’ (p. 254). France’s interests will be best served in the métropole and the 
French Union in the context of the Strasbourg Plan which postulates collabora- 
tion between all Western European countries, including Great Britain, and their 
overseas dependencies. At the same time M. D’Estaing speaks of the immediate 
necessity of creating a European currency based on gold which would gradually 
supersede the national currencies, initially made intraconvertible. But this is to 
ask for sterling convertibility with the currencies of the Fifteen, a measure almost 
certainly unacceptable to any foreseeable British Government. M. D’Estaing is 
by nature empirical and often shows a fine sense of political timing. This does 
not however quite lead him to tell us (apart from his monetary proposal) what 
should actually happen next. He is in favour of the European Army and appar- 
ently wants France to ratify the Treaties of Bonn; but he does not see in the 
EDC a necessary confirmation of Six-Power union. In general the book is an 
illuminating dissertation rather than a guide to action. 

CHARLES JANSON 


EUROPE 


A History oF France. By Lucien Romier. Trans. and completed by A. L. 

Rowse. London, Macmillan, 1953. xili+487. pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 

82" x 52”. 30s. 
Tuts history of France by Lucien Romier, a distinguished historian of the six- 
teenth century, is a clear if superficial account which might have made a good 
text-book if it had been less unreliable. The translator himself has seen that 
some of the references to England are a little peculiar. When Romier observes 
that Catherine de Medici was more humane than Elizabeth 1, Mr Rowse cannot 
refrain from pointing out in a footnote that there was a massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew. He notices that Romier refers to the Peninsular War without mentioning 
the presence of a British army under Wellington. When Romier says that from 
Louis xtv to Louis-Philippe England had pursued the abaissement of France, Mr 
Rowse finds it difficult to believe that the word can mean what it does. The fact 
is that for Romier, and those who shared his views, Great Britain was the natural 
enemy of France, and of course he wrote his history from this point of view. His 
translator has noticed the effect of Romier’s general outlook on his references to 
England, but perhaps has not realized that the rest of his history is also marked 
by omissions and judgements which throw more light on the political views of 
the author than on the history of France. To give two illustrations, the coming 
of the French Revolution is sketched without any mention of the disastrous 
harvests that preceded it; and the Treaty of Westphalia is said to have been in- 
spired by the desire to liberate Germany. Mr Rowse has been defeated by some 
of the technical terms he has met in his text, such as billets de confession, noblesse 
de robe, and scrutin de liste, all of which he misunderstands (pp. 288, 294, 438). 
The statement that Louis xv was struck by Damiens with a cane (p. 294) pre- 
sumably represents a mistranslation of canif, as the weapon is usually described. 
The book is completed by the addition of some forty pages, from the pen of the 
translator, on the last seventy years of French history. In writing this section 
Mr Rowse seems to have been most interested in denouncing the German menace 
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and the mistakes of British policy: what he has to say of France is very slight 
and not always accurate. Finally, it is ironical that a book by Romier should 
conclude with a series of contemptuous references to Pétain; for Romier himself 
ended his life, not only as the Marshal’s minister, but as his closest adviser and 
most trusted friend in the darkest days at Vichy. 


A. CoBBAN 


Diz ENTSTEHUNG DER ODER-NEISSE-LINIE, in den diplomatischen Verhand- 
lungen wahrend des Zweiten Weltkrieges. By Wolfgang Wagner. Stutt- 
gart, Brentano-Verlag fiir Johann-Gottfried-Herder-Forschungsrat E.V., 
1953. 169 pp. Maps. Bibliog. (Die Deutschen Ostgebiete: ein Handbuch. 
Band 2. Ed. by Professor Dr Herbert Schlenger.) 9}”x6}". No price. 

Tuts is the second volume of a series of studies on “The German East’. As its 
sub-title indicates, it is primarily concerned in tracing the evolution of the idea 
of the Oder—Neisse Line at the conferences of Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 
From the various accounts of the proceedings of these conferences that have now 
been published, Mr Wagner concludes (p. 60) that the three heads of govern- 
ments had for practical purposes already agreed at Teheran that the Polish 
western frontier should be moved as far west as the Oder. He shows how in the 
course of the three conferences more specific agreement was reached on the 
transfer to Poland of southern East Prussia, Upper Silesia, Danzig, and a strip 
of the Pomeranian coast; while assent was also given to the idea of making the 
Oder the frontier ‘if the Poles wanted it’ (p. 128). But the actual drawing of the 
frontier should be left to a Peace Conference at a later date (p. 132). At the Pots- 
dam conference it was agreed that the Polish Government should provisionally 
continue to administer the territory east of the Oder—Neisse line (p. 153). At the 
same time the evacuation of the remaining German population was to continue 
with Allied assistance. 

Mr Wagner is at great pains to discover hidden reasons for what he calls the 
‘hatred’ of Germany shown at the conferences, suggesting that anxiety for Rus- 
sian co-operation led to Western acceptance of the Curzon Line and to the com- 
pensation of Poland at Germany’s expense for the loss of territories in the East. 
His own attitude is that Hitler’s demands in 1939 were moderate; and that the 
separation of East Prussia from the rest of the Reich was ‘intolerable’ (p. 8). He 
ignores the long history of Prussia’s frontiers with Poland, and thus misses the 
point, from a long-term point of view, of the idea of compensation, the basis of 
which lay in the application to the Polish-German frontier of the same principles 
as were being applied to the Russo-Polish frontier. This idea had been invoked 
at Paris in 1919, but only in part carried out. 


F. B. BouRDILLON 


DOCUMENTATION DER VERTREIBUNG DER DEUTSCHEN AUS OsT-MITTELEUROPA. 
Band 1. Teils t und 2. Die Vertreibung der deutschen Bevélkerung aus den 
Gebieten éstlich der Oder-Neisse. Ed. by Theodore Schieder and others. 
Bonn, Bundesministerium fiir Vertriebene, 1953. Teil 1. xxi+494 pp. 
oh” x 6h". Teil 2. xv+896 pp. 9}”x6}”. No price. 

In the introductory essay to the documents presented in these two volumes it is 

conceded that Hitler initiated the feverish V dlkerwanderungen of the last decade 

and a half with the transference of Baltic and Balkan Germans from their homes, 
the uprooting of Poles, Czechs, Jews, and many others, and the importation of 
foreign labour into belligerent Germany. The expulsion of the Germans from 
east of the Oder—Neisse line is put forward as the last act in the drama of 
nationalism run mad. It is reckoned here that over 7 million Germans were 
actually expelled by the Poles and Russians, with over 2 million casualties. This 
figure, which includes the Germans moved into Poland by Hitler during the war 
but excludes the Sudeten Germans, is yet rather lower than earlier German 
estimates. By comparison with the comparable losses of the Poles and Russians 
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themselves, and of the Yugoslavs and Jews, it is not so startling as it otherwise 
might seem. 

There follows a collection of accounts of their bitter experiences by expelled 
Germans, their reports being sorted out according to region and period; those 
portions which are considered irrelevant are cut down to a summarizing sentence. 
These accounts are singularly reminiscent of those which were smuggled out of 
Nazi Germany during the war, accounts of the experiences of impressed foreign 
workers, of Jews, and particularly of those who had engaged in political resist- 
ance to Hitler and had fallen into Gestapo hands. 

Further volumes are in preparation which will deal with the expulsion of the 
Sudeten Germans and the Germans formerly settled in South East Europe. A 
final volume is planned to weigh up the historical significance of this hurling 
back, as it were, of the German settlers who believed themselves to have civilized 
Eastern Europe. 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


THE RETURN OF GERMANY: A Tale of Two Countries. By Norbert Muhlen. 
London, The Bodley Head, 1953. 310 pp. Index. 83” 53”. 18s. 


Tus book tells, in the words of the author, ‘what Germans felt, thought, and 
set out to do in that period of the cold war which has not yet ended in the year 
1953’ (p- 13). Mr Muhlen has made many journeys through the country and 
talked to many people and has succeeded in painting a vivid ‘landscape with 
figures’. A German by birth, now an American citizen, he understands the tradi- 
tions and the psychology of his former countrymen, even if he is sometimes a 
little sentimental and naive. But he can also be shrewd; he writes, for example, 
of Western Germany today as ‘not quite a democracy—for lack of democratic 
citizens, and not quite a monarchy—for lack of a king’ (p. 115). Elsewhere he 
describes a new national arrogance, which, he considers, has developed to com- 
pensate for defeat and for the ‘frequent arrogance of the victors, some of whom 
liked to call and to treat the conquered as an “inferior nation”’’ (p. 125). In his 
chapters on East Germany’s Red Reich and Soviet Man of German Make, Mr 
Muhlen describes the set-up in the Eastern zone, but without suggesting what 
17 June 1953 has now proved, that the Communists are still very far from achiev- 
ing their aims. There is, moreover, no reference anywhere in the book to the 
desire for unification as a factor in German policy; howuvenr great the contrast 
between the two Germanies, they still consciously form part of one nation. It is 
possible to disagree with the author also on some points of detail; but he has 
written an illuminating book. 


H. G. LIDDELL 


JoURNEY TO AMERICA. Collected Speeches, Statements, Press, Radio, and TV 
Interviews. (During his visit to the United States and Canada, April 6-18, 
1953.) By Konrad Adenauer. Washington, D.C., Press Office, German 
Diplomatic Mission, 1953. 188 pp. Illus. 84” 54”. No price. 

Tuts record of Dr Adenauer’s journey to the United States and Canada in April 

1953 shows signs of hasty preparation and the translation is not always adequate. 

There is probably very little in the book which has not already appeared in 

the press; it will, however, be of value, chiefly in the United States and Canada, 

in making the Chancellor’s speeches, radio talks, and press conferences easily 
available in a compact form. 


H. G. LIppELL 


GERMANY PLoTs WITH THE KREMLIN. By T. H. Tetens. New York, Schuman, 
1953. X+294 pp. Index. 8}”53#”. $4. 

Mr TETEns has put together some useful material in this book, but it is presented 

with such ferocity that readers, in the United Kingdom at least, are likely to 
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discount it. This is a pity. It is the most natural thing in the world that the 
German State, whatever form it takes, should try to play off East against West. 
It is, however, a fact which is constantly overlooked in the United Kingdom, 
and German advances are sometimes taken too seriously because we forget that 
parallel advances may be made to the Russians at the same time. We are also 
apt to underrate the thoroughness with which the Germans plan their game and 
the magnitude of their objectives. Probably the most interesting of Mr Tetens’s 
documents is the circular letter distributed from the big Nazi centre at Madrid in 
September 1950. No doubt the Nazi headquarters in South America and indeed 
those in Germany herself—in Coburg, for instance—distribute vast quantities of 
similar documents with insatiable energy. The keynote seems always to be the 
same. Europe must be united in such a way that the Germans can successfully 
dominate the Continent: at the same time the Germans must persuade the 
Russians to be friends with them after which the organizational genius of the 
Germans will rapidly gain control of the Soviet world with all its resources. After 
that the United States can be defied. 

Whether Mr Tetens is right in associating Dr Adenauer with neo-Nazi 
machinations, history may reveal ; it is difficult not to suppose that he does not 
fall in this connexion into sensational over-emphasis. 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


STATISTISCHES JAHRBUCH FUR DIE BUNDESREPUBLIK DEUTSCHLAND 1953. Fore- 
word by Dr Gerhard Fiirst. Stuttgart-K6ln, W. Kohlhammer fiir Statis- 


tisches Bundesamt, Wiesbaden, 1953. xl+816 pp. Maps. Index. 10}” x 62”. 
DM 28. 


THE second issue of the official statistical year bouk of the German Federal 
Republic has been revised and expanded, and incorporates the results of the 
population and industrial census of September 1950. West German statistics are 
in this edition presented as part of an overall picture of the entire area of pre-war 
Germany. The obvious limitations of such an undertaking are exemplified by 
the two blank pages which together with a simple map make up the sum total 
of the chapter on the German territory east of the Oder—Neisse. Nevertheless, 
the inclusion of the Saar and Eastern Germany must certainly be welcomed and 
also the summary table of some key pre-war figures broken down according to 
the post-war area divisions of the German Reich. 


MARIANNE GELLNER 


DEUTSCHLAND-JAHRBUCH 1953. Ed. by Klaus Mehnert and Heinrich Schulte. 
Essen, Rheinisch-Westfalisches Verlagskontor G.m.b.H., 1953. 688 pp. 
Diagrams. Maps. Charts. Tables. 10" 7”. DM 48. 


THE first issue of this book, which is unofficial, appeared in 1949 and this, the 
second, covers the intervening years, from the summer of 1948 to the spring of 
1953. It deals with developments in all fields of German life within the German 
frontiers of 1937. There is a surprising amount of factual information about the 
Russian zone of occupation, placed in telling juxtaposition with that on Western 
Germany, chapter by chapter. Naturally there is rather less information on the 
territories beyond the Oder—Neisse line. Nearly a hundred contributors are 
listed at the back; the author of the chapter on the Defence Contribution alone 
remains anonymous. There is a short bibliography at the end of each chapter. 
The index might be more detailed, but the book is so clearly constructed that 
information can be found easily. 

Although this is a reference work and a miracle of compression, it does also, 


notably in the political part, assess the developments it describes. It is a most 
useful and readable work. 


B. R. von OPPEN 
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STATISTISCHES JAHRBUCH BERLIN 1953. Foreword by Dr Miiller. Berlin, 
Kulturbuch-Verlag fiir Statistisches Landesamt Berlin, 1953. 320 pp. Map. 
Tables. 62” x 43”. No price. 


Tuis year book, which has been published regularly since 1949 (originally with 
the title Berlin in Zahlen 1946-47), has already proved its worth. The latest 
edition which gives information up to the end of 1952 follows the same plan as 
its predecessors. Unfortunately since the autumn of 1951 no figures have been 
available for the Soviet sector of Berlin. A new section deals with moveinents on 
the Berlin stock exchange, and in this edition the education section has been 
considerably enlarged. 


D. H. 


SCHLESISCHE BIBLIOGRAPHIE 1942-1951. Im Auftrage der Historischen Kom- 
mission fiir Schlesien. By Herbert Rister. Mimeographed. Foreword by 
Prof. Dr Herbert Schlenger. Marburg a.d. Lahn, Johann Gottfried Heder- 
Institut, 1953. xii+216 pp. (Wissenschaftliche Beitrage zur Geschichte 
und Landeskunde Ostmitteleuropas. Nr. 5.) 114” 8}". No price. 


Eacu year from 1936 to 1942 the Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Geschichte Schlesiens 
included a bibliography of the literature on Silesian history which had appeared 
during the previous year. The volume under review continues this work for the 
years 1942-51. All aspects of political, economic, scientific, and cultural life are 
covered by some three thousand entries for material in German, Polish, and 
English. A detailed classification both by region and subject is used and an im- 
portant feature is the inclusion of analytical entries for articles in periodicals and 
for sections of larger works. There are good indexes both of personal and of place 
names. 


DoROTHY HAMERTON 


ZWISCHEN BEFREIUNG UND FREIHEIT: Der Sonderfall Osterreich. 2nd ed. By 
Karl Gruber. Vienna, Ullstein, 1953. 326 pp. Maps. 83”6”. 72 sch. 


It is remarkable that Dr Karl Gruber, Austria’s Foreign Minister until the begin- 
ning of December 1953, is the only statesman in a similar position who has found 
time in the post-war years to write a book while still in office describing his 
country’s foreign policy—and it is largely due to Dr Gruber that Austria has a 
foreign policy at all. But as he says in the preface to the second edition of his 
political memoirs, which aroused such controversy when they were first pub- 
lished in a Vienna newspaper, he sees no reason why a book, any more than a 
speech or a radio interview, should not be a useful way of propagating the prob- 
lems of one’s country. 

In his book we follow the endless succession of conferences, now in London, 
now in Paris, now in New York, where the Foreign Ministers or their deputies 
tried to hammer out an Austrian peace treaty in accordance with the promise 
given ten years ago, in the Moscow Declaration, that Austria should be free and 
independent. But everlastingly the signing of the treaty had to be shelved, and 
one admires the astonishing energy and Beharrlichkeit of Dr Gruber and his col- 
leagues in never giving up hope. Also admirable is Dr Gruber’s outspokenness 
without giving offence—so truly Austrian—in all matters affecting Austria’s 
neutrality. He reiterates again and again his country’s refusal to join any block 
or to be involved in any military entanglements. His book goes perhaps into too 
many details of too many frustrating meetings, but this only makes one admire 
the Austrian statesmen the more for staying the course. 

It is said now in Vienna that Dr Gruber knew he was committing political 
suicide when he published his memoirs, anticipating the storm they would 
arouse. His statement—which seems far less sensational in book form than in a 
newspaper article—that conversations took place regularly between Communists 
and members of his own Right-wing party without his knowledge was, in fact, 
the cause of his resignation. In the preface to the second edition he corrects 
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himself so far as to say that only two such meetings took place, the object of 
which was to obtain Russia’s agreement to a peace treaty and, the price, the 
dismissal of all pro-Western Ministers and the reconstruction of the government. 
That was in 1947, and we can see how near Austria came to suffering the same 
fate that awaited Czechoslovakia, for, as Dr Gruber remarks in commenting on 
the Prague coup of February 1948: ‘Communists must be kept out of power if a 
Communist dictatorship is to be avoided’. 

It was lucky for Austria that the man in charge of affairs at the Ballhaus 
Platz for so long had such sound ideas, 

REGINALD COLBY 


THE REBIRTH OF AUSTRIA. By Richard Hiscocks. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1953. ix-+263 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 83” 53”. 18s. 


PROFESSOR Hiscocks’s little book about the rebirth of Austria after her subjec- 
tion by the Nazis admirably fills a void which has existed too long. Austria is 
not only a country which is an unwilling host to the military forces of four un- 
wanted occupying Powers but is also one which provides an object lesson in 
post-war economic history. 

The division of Europe by the iron curtain and the decision of the so-called 
People’s Democracies to sever their trade links with the West deprived Austria 
of most of her traditional markets at the moment she most needed them. Never- 
theless, and despite the fact that she herself was cut in two by the closely con- 
trolled demarcation line between the Eastern and Western zones, Austria has 
fought her way out of the post-war chaos at least as successfully as any country 
in Europe. Although Marshall Aid doubtlessly played an important part in the 
transformation which has taken place, full credit must also be given to Austria 
herself, Still completely bankrupt and starving in 1947, she had a credit balance 
of $96 million with the European Payments Union at the end of December 
1953. Her people are reasonably well fed—she produced 80 per cent of her own 
food in 1953 compared with 42 per cent in the previous year. Her exports are 
increasing. Her tourist trade is flourishing. And, in spite of the fact that she 
has by no means solved her unemployment problem, there are actually more 
people at work than ever before. 

The picture painted by Professor Hiscocks of how such successes have been 
achieved really ends at the beginning of 1953, or before the dramatic change in 
Soviet policy which began after Stalin’s death. From the Austrian standpoint, 
the change, though welcome, has not affected the essential features of the situa- 
tion, It is true that it has brought about the removal of Soviet control over the 
movement of goods and people across the zonal demarcation line. There is also 
less, though not very much less, interference with Austrian administrative or- 
gans. But the Austrian oil-wells still produce some 3 million tons yearly for the 
benefit of the Soviet, not the Austrian, economy. The output of over 1,200 in- 
dustrial and agricultural concerns in Austria is expropriated in the same way. 
Signature of the State Treaty is still delayed and there are still some 40,000 Rus- 
sian troops in and around the Austrian capital—more than twice as many as are 
now kept in the country by all three Western occupying Powers together, 

In a book of such small compass as The Rebirth of Austria it is impossible to 
find room for everything. But it is a pity that Professor Hiscocks has said 
scarcely anything about the individual provinces which compose Federal Austria, 
Each has an individuality, as well as a government, of its own and, in addition, 
the provincial and federal interests of the country do not always coincide. There 
has, for example, long been discontent in the Tyrol about the Federal Govern- 
ment’s handling of the problem of South Tyrol. 

In general, however, Professor Hiscocks has not merely set forth succinctly and 
accurately the main facts of Austria’s progress since the end of the war, but has con- 
trived to give the bald facts and statistics a readable and attractive appearance. 

GODFREY L1as 
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ALCIDE DE GASPERI NELLA POLITICA ESTERA ITALIANA, 1944-1953. By Adstans. 
Milan, Mondadori, 1953. 230 pp. Illus. Index. 84” x5". 1,300 lire. 


CINQUE ANNI A PaLazzo Cuici: La politica estera italiana dal 1947 al 1951. By 
Carlo Sforza. Rome, Atlante, 1952. 586 pp. 8"5". 2,000 lire. 


THESE two books together provide a clear picture of Italian foreign policy from 
the liberation of Rome in June 1944 to the spring of 1953, seen through the 
speeches and reflections of the two men largely responsible for it. 

Signor De Gasperi, whether as Prime Minister or Minister for Foreign Affairs 
or both, was closely associated with his country’s foreign policy throughout the 
whole period. The three sections into which Adstans’s book is divided correspond 
to the stages of the gradual return of a defeated nation to a position of respect 
among the Western comity of nations. First comes Shipwreck—the painful tale 
of the post-armistice and post-liberation period, when Italy, still an occupied 
country, could have no independent foreign policy, and when Signor De Gasperi’s 
activities as Foreign Minister were restricted to making the best of the Italian 
case at the peace treaty negotiations. 

The second section, Italy’s Return, traces the laborious stages by which 
Italy, freed from Allied tutelage after the signature of the peace treaty, gradually 
resumed her place in the international sphere. This was the period (1947-51) of 
Count Sforza’s tenure of the Foreign Ministry under Signor De Gasperi’s Premier- 
ship, when the two together worked towards that goal of a unified Europe in 
which both were passionate believers, and in which Italy, her Western orienta- 
tion definitely avowed by adherence to the Marshall Plan, NATO, and the Coun- 
cil of Europe, was to play an active part. The last section of the book, Within 
the Community of Nations, shows Signor De Gasperi, now his own Foreign Mini- 
ster after Count Sforza’s retirement in 1951, taking a leading part in the con- 
version of the Schuman Plan association into the political nucleus of Little 
Europe. 

This book, written by a self-confessed ‘bystander and commentator’, hardly 
claims to be either a complete history of Italy’s foreign affairs since the liberation, 
or yet a full-length portrait of Signor De Gasperi himself. Written before the 
General Election of June 1953 and Signor De Gasperi’s subsequent withdrawal 
from ministerial office, which may be said to mark the end of the post-war 
phase, it was in no way intended as a swan song, or as an appraisal of his place in 
Italian post-war history as a whole. There are many both inside and outside 
Italy who feel that the last chapter in that story may well still be written, and 
that Signor De Gasperi’s withdrawal may be only temporary. But whatever the 
future may hold, perusal of Adstans’s clear and unpretentious record will go far to 
convince readers of Italy’s good fortune in possessing a leader of Signor De Gas- 
peri’s integrity and breadth of vision during those difficult years of her post-war 
resurgence. 


Italy was fortunate, too, in that other outstanding figure of the period, Count 
Sforza. Opinions about him may be more divided, for he was at once a more 
vivid and a more controversial figure than Signor De Gasperi. But the new Italy 
in her initial strivings towards a liberal and independent foreign policy had need 
of such a statesman as this, who, with a wide diplomatic experience in the past, 
could bring to current problems a cosmopolitan outlook and a vitality and grasp 
of affairs unimpaired by years of exile. Cinque anni a Palazzo Chigi is indeed 
Count Sforza’s swan song—it was compiled in the year (1951-2) between his re- 
tirement and his death—and in it he tells, in the way familiar from his many 
other writings, the story of Italian foreign affairs while he was Foreign Minister, 
the post which so fittingly came to him, after all, at the end of his career. -It is a 
very ‘Sforzesque’ production: foreign affairs are seen largely through his eyes, 
and the skeleton record provides a peg on which to hang extensive excerpts from 
his speeches. But those speeches, read consecutively, do provide a clear picture 

R 
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of the ‘European’ ideal at which he aimed, both for Italy and for a United Eur- 
ope as a whole, and of the means he advocated for attaining it; and his detailed 
account of negotiations (notably on the question of the colonies) provides a 
valuable addition to the much briefer record of this period given in Adstans’s 
book. Of particular topical interest is the long section concerning negotiations 
over Trieste, including a hitherto unpublished record of unofficial conversations 
which took place in July 1951 between two unnamed personalities, Italian and 
Yugoslav, just before Count Sforza left the Foreign Ministry: conversations no 
less abortive than those of a more official character, but which at least show that 
some genuine efforts were made towards finding a basis for that bilateral agree- 
ment between Italy and Yugoslavia so frequently recommended by the Western 
Powers. 
MURIEL GRINDROD 


IL PROBLEMA DI TRIESTE: Genesi e sviluppi della questione giuliana in relazione © 


agli avvenimenti internazionali (1943-1952). By Diego De Castro. Bologna, 
Licinio Cappelli, 1953. xvi+679 pp. Maps. 9}” x62”. 1,800 lire. 

TRIESTE ED I SUOI PROBLEMI: Situazione—Tendenze—Prospettive. By Giorgio 
Roletto. Trieste, Borsatti, 1952. 367 pp. Illus. Charts. Tables. 10”x7”. 
No price. 


TRIESTE had already begun to be a problem months before the war ended. In 
his latest volume of memoirs Sir Winston Churchill describes how at his meeting 
with Tito in Naples in August 1944 he outlined the probable necessity of install- 
ing an Allied Military Government in Istria till its future was decided. Tito 
‘grumbled’ and said that he ‘could not accept an Italian civil administration’ 
in regions already controlled by his National Liberation Movement. The seeds 
of discord were already sown. 

In the intervening years the problem has swollen till at times it threatened to 
develop into a full-size international crisis; and the floods of literature on both 
sides have swollen too. Professor De Castro is well equipped to write about 
Trieste, on which he is recognized as one of the main Italian authorities. By 
birth an Istrian (he was born at Pirano, now in zone B), he was for many years 
a Professor in the Statistical Institute of Turin University until 1952, when with 
increased Italian participation in the administration of zone A he was appointed 
Italian political adviser to the zone Commander in Trieste. His work easily out- 
does most of its predecessors in sheer bulk and wealth of detail; and indeed it 
may seem lacking in proportion to devote well-nigh 700 pages to a topic cover- 
ing barely ten years and 285 square miles. Nor is this the end, for we are told 
that this book is only a part of a fuller study, which is to include volumes on 
the respective administrations in zones A and B and on the ethnical and eco- 
nomic aspects, both of which have a vital bearing on the question. 

Thus it will be seen that even this large tome does not provide all the data 
necessary for an appraisal of the Trieste problem. It does, however, afford a de- 
tailed record of the stages through which that problem has developed, beginning 
with a sketch of the war in Yugoslavia which goes far towards explaining the 
subsequent difficulties which arose, and going down to the early part of 1952. 
Professor De Castro quotes extensively from contemporary speeches and docu- 
ments, especially in the chapters on the Italian peace treaty negotiations (for 
which he himself helped to prepare the documentation concerning Trieste). 
Though inevitably he writes as an Italian convinced of the justice of Italy’s 
claims, his own opinion is not obtruded, and the work is in the main confined to 
a chronological record and documentation. From this point of view it is in- 
valuable to any student wishing to find his way through the tangle of proposals 
and counter-proposals that has accompanied every phase. One regrets the 
absence of an index in a book which will inevitably be used mainly as a work of 
reference; though it is only fair to add that the detailed sub-headings within the 
chapters form an adequate guide. 
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Professor Roletto’s work takes less account of politics, being mainly con- 
cerned with the in some ways less controversial subject of Trieste’s economic 
development since it became a Free Port in 1719. As a geographer (he is Pro- 
fessor of Geography in Trieste University) he appreciates the possibilities of the 
town’s fine situation, but stresses the importance of its relations with the hinter- 
land. His book, with its ample statistics on the port’s trade at different periods, 
affords a useful background and a timely reminder of the more permanent 
aspects which will have to be taken into consideration in deciding the ultimate 
fate of Trieste. 

MURIEL GRINDROD 


ANATOMIA TIS EPANASTASEOS. Athens. By Th. Ph. Papakonstantinou, 1952. 
245 pp. No price. 
THE author, one of the leading journalists of Athens, writes of Communist re- 
volutions in Greece and elsewhere. The first part is a brief summary of the de- 
velopment of Soviet Communism since Lenin. Though not original, it is com- 
petent, and will be valuable to Greek readers. The second part analyses two 
types of Communist revolution—the ‘classical’ type which begins in the capital 
and spreads to the countryside, and the ‘guerrilla’ type which starts in the 
countryside and moves to the conquest of the cities. Here the author has some 
interesting things to say, and argues with admirable brevity and clarity. The 
third part, embracing half the book, discusses the efforts of the Greek Communist 
Party from its foundation until its defeat in the second civil war of 1947-50. This 
too is of great interest, and contains much material of value. The reader may 
sometimes wish that Mr Papakonstantinou were a little less determined to em- 
phasize both how wicked and how stupid the Greek Communists were. But this 
is a criticism of style rather than of content. The book as a whole is of such 
interest that one would welcome its translation into English or French. 
HuGu SETON-WATSON 


THE MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL MANNERHEIM. Trans. by Count Eric Lewenhaupt. 
London, Cassell, 1953. xi-+-540 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 84”x5}”. 42s. 


Tuis excellent translation of Marshal Mannerheim’s memoirs (the original work 
and the French translation were reviewed on pages 72-3 of this Journal, January 
1954) is to be warmly welcomed, as the inner history of Finland during the 
years covered by President Mannerheim’s reminiscences should be more widely 
known. 

If the English translation of Mannerheim’s book is compared with the French 
translation, it will be seen that Count Lewenhaupt has at times taken greater 
liberties with the original than did the French translator. But by doing so, 
Count Lewenhaupt has clarified certain passages and made them more under- 
standable to the English reader. Thus, for instance, he has in certain cases split 
one chapter into two, with different headings, and has made small cuts here and 
there rather than cutting in bulk, although he has not hesitated to do even that 
if he considers it expedient. In this manner he has managed to find space to 
include a condensed version of Mannerheim’s ‘Ride through Asia’ from the first 
volume which will certainly please English readers. 

One criticism of this translation must however be made. The chapter dealing 
with the war against the Soviet Union in which Finland became Germany’s ally, 
was by Mannerheim called the Fortsdttningskrig, while the English translation 
heads it, The Third War with Soviet Russia. Marshal Mannerheim’s chapter title 
was proof that he shared his countrymen’s absolutely general point of view that 
this war was merely a continuation, a resumption, of the Winter War. 

Count Lewenhaupt has given us a first-rate translation and condensation of 
one of the most interesting books about modern Finland. 

A. H. Hicks 
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TAGE ERLANDER. By Per Meurling. Stockholm, Wahlstrém & Widstrand, 1953. 
162 pp. 8}”x5#". Paper Kr. 8.50; cloth Kr. 13.50. 


TAGE ERLANDER succeeded to the Swedish premiership on the death of the late 
Per Albin Hansson in October 1946. Dr Per Meurling, a fellow student from 
Lund, gives us a fair and interesting biographical and character study of the 
new Prime Minister, and the fact that Meurling himself once belonged to the 
Social Democratic Party but no longer does, makes his absolute detachment in 
judging Erlander all the more commendable. According to him, Erlander is 
more of a radical socialist than was his predecessor, at least in his latter years 
when the practical experience of a life-time, including two wars, had modified 
many of his more extreme views. 

Tage Erlander came to the premiership from his position as Ecclesiastical 
Minister, which had afforded him a chance of putting into practice his extreme 
ideas on education. These come in for a good deal of bitter criticism by Meurling 
who describes them as unpractical and liable to turn out a generation which 
relies more on encyclopedias than on personal knowledge and original thought. 
Nevertheless since he has taken high office he has given proof that despite his 
extreme views there are other influences which at times affect his outlook and 
that he does not hesitate to modify his views if he deems it expedient, as, for 
instance, when he formed a coalition government with the farmers, despite his 
own earlier sharp criticisms of Per Albin Hansson’s decision to do so before the 
war. ‘Liberal and Socialist impulses cross each other in Tage Erlander’s char- 
acter. ... He may at times imagine that things have turned out as he wished 
them to, but actually he has constantly to modify his ideas’ (p. 127). But that 
he by no means intends to abandon his socialist views is proved by his statement 
on 6 October 1952, on the occasion of the opening of a nurses’ school in his home 
town, Karlstadt in Varmland: ‘My blood is redder than people expected, nor 
has it been watered down as some people anticipated’ (p. 162). 

A. H. Hicks 


CHANGING GREENLAND. By Geoffrey Williamson. Introduction by Ole Bjérn 
Kraft. London, Sidgwick & Jackson, 1953. x+280 pp. Illus. Index. 
8}"x5}". 18s. 

Tuis is an eminently readable short account of Greenland past and present. 

Though the occasion for its writing was provided by the Danish royal visit to 

the island in the summer of 1952, the author has used sources as far back as 

Egede’s Description, of which the English version appeared in 1745. He has also, 

as he points out, received lavish assistance from the Danish authorities in Lon- 

don and on the spot, which may perhaps account for the rather perfunctory 
treatment of the East Greenland dispute with Norway—a subject clearly within 
the scope of the book as defined by its title. 

King Frederik has stated the aim of Danish policy as being to ‘attach Green- 
land closer to the motherland, not as a colony but as an equal partner in the 
Danish society’ (p. 184) ; hence the inclusion of the first representatives of Green- 
land in the Danish parliament under the terms of the new constitution of 1953. 
The numbers of the native Greenlanders have practically doubled in the last half- 
century and they have been lifted with notorious suddenness from the igloo- 
culture into the age of the air-raid shelter. Much interest therefore attaches to 
the account of the people themselves, their origins, and their language, standing 
in piquant contrast to the achievement of their newly-arrived guests, the 
American airmen, who now make up one third of the entire population. The 
building of Thule is an epic story—{£1,140,000 spent in wages before work could 
begin, the first four-engined plane taking off six months after the first pick struck 
the ice, and the 90,000 acre base of today representing a total outlay of more 
than £1,000 an acre. Was it worth it? asks Mr Williamson: Franz Josef Land 
may contain the answer. 


T. K. DERRY 
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COMMUNISM IN FREE EuROPE: special articles and a leading article from The 
Times. Based on reports from correspondents abroad. London, Times 
Publishing Company, 1953. 20 pp. 93” x6”. Is. 


DAILy journalism is among the most ephemeral kinds of writing, and it is useful 
to have in pamphlet form these sober and factual articles, which aroused con- 
siderable interest when they first appeared. 


J.D. 


THE POLITICAL CONTROL OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA: A Study in Social Control of a 
Soviet Satellite State. By I. Gadourek. Leiden, Stenfert Kroese, 1953. 
xvi+285 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Library of Czechoslovak Foreign Institute 
in Exile.) 9}” x6". 24s. 


THE first part of this unusual study consists of an excellent factual account of 
the growth and nature of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia and the way in 
which the Party is used to control the State machine, the economic structure, 
education, religion, and even recreation with the object of promoting Commu- 
nist ideology. The facts have almost all come from Communist sources and the 
picture presented by the author and his associates is invaluable for its general 
accuracy, its moderation, and its completeness. There are, naturally, mistakes 
here and there—for example, the magazine Funkciona? is described on page 57 
as ‘a confidential Party paper’. Actually it is on sale in the bookshops of Czecho- 
slovakia. But in view of the really formidable difficulties which face anyone 
looking for the facts of life under Communism, the general level of accuracy is 
most commendable. 

Following the factual account of the Communist control system, there is a 
second section, called Conceptualism, which attempts to analyse in semi- 
technical language how the system works. The analysis includes various graphs 
and diagrams which are meaningless to the ordinary reader. What Dr Gadourek 
calls ‘a paradigm for involvement-resistance classification’ (p. 223) and the 
‘matrix’ on page 200 which he ‘re-shuffles’ on page 201, may possibly convey 
something to some psychiatrists but can only leave most people with a strong 
feeling of exasperation. 

Some of the examples chosen to prove a particular point are quite incon- 
clusive. An analysis of the contents of one newspaper, Rude Pravo, cannot 
possibly prove ‘the dominant role of politics and economy as contrasted with 
the neglected position of ethics and religion in the soviet socio-cultural struc- 
ture’ (p. 201), though there is little doubt that the proposition itself is in many 
respects correct. But Rude Pravo, as the author himself says (p. 201), is ‘the 
main Communist organ’. Naturally, therefore, it devotes most of its attention to 
politics. A similar analysis of the contents of Lidova Demokracie which caters for 
Catholics; of Prace which caters for trade unionists; of Mlada Fronta which is 
the organ of the Youth Movement would have given entirely different results. 
In any case it is quite impossible to prove the dominance of anything simply by 
adding up and comparing the number of lines devoted to it and other topics in 
the press. The decisive factor is the way the subject is handled. And under 
Communism, everything—treligion, ethics, recreation, economics—is deliberately 
turned into a political weapon, however many, or few, lines are devoted to it in 
the newspapers. 

The author certainly commands our admiration for his remarkable know- 
ledge of the English language although it is possible that some of his sentences 
do not convey quite the impression he intended. On page 172, for instance, he 
speaks of the ‘expediency’ of Communist economic pressure on the individual 
when the sense would seem to require the word ‘effectiveness’. 

According to a note at the beginning of the book, the study is to be the 
first of a series. Dr Gadourek, in fact, has had to blaze an extremely difficult 
trail. Indeed, in the circumstances, it is surprising, not that he has made some 
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avoidable mistakes, but that in spite of them he has made such a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of a really important, but almost unexplored, 
subject. 


GODFREY LIAS 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEMOCRACY AND ITS BACKGROUND: Economic and Political 
Group Organization. By Rudolf Schlesinger. London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1953. xiv-+402 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Intvrnational Library of 
Sociology and Social Reconstruction. Ed. W. J. H. Sprott.) 83"x5}". 


30s. 


Tue author of this book, now a member of the Department for the Study of 
Social and Economic Institutions in the University of Glasgow, is not only a 
politician with a thorough legal and sociological training, but one who gained his 
experience of practical politics in Austria before and after 1918. Only in a 
country where the diversity and frictions of nationalities complicated each party- 
political problem and where an administrative tradition of long standing had 
developed the art of expressing and activating political opinions by innuendos 
could an author acquire the patience and the faculty to distinguish so carefully 
between a tangled mass of institutions, programmes, policies, and tactics as is 
achieved in this closely knit description. 

Although its ‘lessons’ may seem to refer only to the recent past or even to the 
still unknown future every page should be read most carefully by the political 
scientist since otherwise the meaning of many statements, based on both literary 
documents and personal memories, might easily be missed. It is certainly not 
an easy book to read and therefore a few of its underlying ideas should be singled 
out. 

Contrary to frequent misunderstanding of Marxism the author does not be- 
lieve that economic groups, like trade unions, can be successfully organized or 
maintained on a purely economic basis; they need an ideological background 
which is usually provided by some sort of bond with the political organization of 
labour. Central European democracy did not collapse under the impact of out- 
side forces but from its own inconsistencies and weaknesses. Communists and 
Social Democrats lived not only in a constant and undissolved conflict, kept 
open by serious errors of political judgement on both sides, but it was also the 
‘basic limitation’ of Central European democracy ‘that no one except the labour 
movement was interested in it’ (p. 372). This is, of course, an under-estimation 
of the forces of liberalism, but nevertheless the following summing-up should 
now be considered in connexion with John Wheeler-Bennett’s reflections on the 
risk of rearmament (see his introduction to The Nemesis of Power). ‘The kind 
of democracy realized in post 1918 Central Europe had been born on the battle- 
fields of World War I: it was destroyed at Munich, and the apparitions of its 
ghost are now limited by American considerations about the conditions under 
which maximum support can be obtained from ex-Nazi soldiers for the Atlantic 
Pact effort’ (p. 357). ; 

This is obviously in its unique mixture of research and personal memories an 
important book. But that does not mean that it can be accepted without re- 
servation. It takes for granted with an almost disarming nonchalance the 
Marxian categories of sociological analysis and thus uses conceptions like ‘class’, 
‘capitalism’, ‘monopoly capitalism’ without the slightest attempt at justifica- 
tion or even definition, and regards ‘fascism’ as the self-evident political shape 


of ‘monopoly capitalism’. But, ‘oddly enough’, this does not detract seriously © 


from the special contribution which this book makes to the history of our 
time. 

For the sake of a second edition it ought to be mentioned that the art of 
proof reading is not one of the author’s many gifts; the publishers should pro- 
vide a substitute. 


E. ROSENBAUM 
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TRADE UNION RIGHTS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Eighth and Tenth Reports of the 
Committee on Freedom of Association of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office Approved by the Governing Body on 26 June 1953 
during its 122nd Session. By the International Labour Office. Geneva, 
International Labour Office; London, Staples Press, 1953. 45 pp. (Studies 
and Reports. New Series, No. 37.) 94” x64”. 40 cents. 2s. 6d. 


Tuts official ILO publication contains the charges brought against the Czecho- 
slovak Government by the International Confederation of Free Workers and the 
Workers’ Group of the ILO in regard to infringements of the right of workers 
to freedom of association, the right to strike, the right to free choice of employ- 
ment, and other abuses of the Statute of Human Rights. The indictment con- 
sists mainly of extracts from, and comment on, the laws, decrees, and trade union 
statutes brought into effect by the Communist Government up to the end of 
1952. As the regulations change almost from day to day, it should not be re- 
garded as necessarily presenting a wholly true picture of conditions in Czecho- 
slovakia at the end of 1953. 

The report of the Committee on Freedom of Association, under whose 
auspices the inquiry into the charges was carried out, includes the text of a tele- 
gram in which the Czechoslovak Government rejects the findings on the ground 
that the investigators were ‘not qualified to act independently on allegations 
regarding infringements of trade union rights’ (p. 43). The Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment’s attitude is one which most other governments would have taken in simi- 
lar circumstances. Nevertheless, the facts which the report puts on record are 
incontestible in regard to the period to which they refer. 

GODFREY LtAs 


USSR 


LAW AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN THE U.S.S.R. By John N. Hazard. London, 
Stevens for the London Institute of World Affairs, 1953. xxiv+310 
pp. Bibliog. Index. (The Library of World Affairs.) 83" 53". 25s. 


PROFESSOR HAZARD, of Columbia University, has contributed more to our 
understanding of Soviet law than any other English speaking scholar. The 
present volume will be particularly welcome to English readers since it embodies 
the ideas which he developed during a recent lecturing visit to the Faculty of 
Law at Cambridge. The author’s purpose has been strictly limited. He is con- 
cerned neither with the important theoretical question whether what is called 
law in the Soviet Union can in terms of juridical science be regarded as law at 
all; nor yet to evaluate the Soviet system in order to determine whether justice 
is meted out to Soviet citizens. His aim has been to ‘place in brief compass a 
consideration of the manner in which the formulae of the law and the institu- 
tions of the lawyer have been utilized to achieve political ends’ (p. ix). He has 
accordingly selected a number of subjects to illustrate the manner in which 
the law has been used by the Soviet rulers to achieve different ends at different 
periods. The result is an admirable account which is a great deal more valuable 
and illuminating for the general reader than a more specialized study of Soviet 
law could be. The selected subjects include property law, the changing views on 
crime, labour law, and the family. 

Professor Hazard writes, as one would expect, with a background of detailed 
knowledge of Soviet political and economic history, as well as of Soviet legal 
literature. The English reader will particularly welcome the inclusion of short 
summaries of some two hundred cases, because the scanty published reports of 
cases decided in Soviet courts are not easily available in English libraries. 
Soviet judges do not, of course, enjoy the independence which is essential for the 
true functioning of the judicial process. Within the strict limitations imposed 
upon them, however, they emerge in this study as in the main endeavouring to 
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ensure the interpretation of legislative enactments on juridical lines. But one 
limitation is that a Soviet judge cannot depart from the policy of the Party. His 
work is further restricted by the fact that in the Soviet view ‘a right is created 
and protected only because it has political importance in the eyes of the leader- 
ship. When circumstances require a change, the change is made’ (pp. 251-2). 
Since legislation in the Soviet Union is a quick and simple matter, the judge’s 
contribution in interpreting it will always tend to be somewhat ephemeral. 
L. B. SCHAPIRO 


SovieT Economic GrRowTH: Conditions and Perspectives. Ed. by Abram 
Bergson. Evanston, Illinois and White Plain, New York, Row, Peterson, 
1953- Viii+376 pp. Charts. Tables. Index. 9}”x6}". $6. 


In May 1952 a group of American scholars prominent in the field of Russian 
studies held a conference on the factors affecting Soviet economic growth and 
prospects in this field over the next two decades. The papers presented, and 
the discussions on them, are reproduced in this book. They deal with finance 
(national income, capital formation and allocation), population and labour 
force, transport and industry, as well as agriculture, with final essays on Soviet 
relations with the satellites. The authors set a high standard of scholarly objec- 
tivity and skill throughout, and the book will be of special value to students of 
economic theory and of statistical method. 

On rates of growth in the Soviet economy the conclusion is reached that the 
headlong expansion characteristic of the early Plans cannot be reproduced in 
the future, the Soviet Union having now exhausted two factors which con- 
tributed to her flying start, namely, the existence of reserve masses of labour 
which could be drawn into non-agricultural pursuits, and the opportunity of 
borrowing and absorbing the superior technology of the West. 

The impact of space on the Soviet economy is considered from various angles 
in the papers on transport, industry, and agriculture. J. H. Blackman points 
out that impressive figures on increase in traffic volumes, etc., may be regarded 
as negative indications when related to the immense physical dimensions of the 
country and the uneven distribution of population and resources, which de- 
mands the expenditure of an unusually high proportion of productive effort 
merely in overcoming ‘space friction’. In his chapter on agriculture, V. P. 
Timoshenko stresses the limiting effects of climate and of soil conditions, which 
result in the land used for agriculture being reduced to less than one sixth of the 
entire territory of the USSR. 

The student of comparative economic systems will find much of interest in 
the comparisons made throughout between Soviet and American experience in 
the subjects brought under review. 


MARGARET MILLER 


Russia: Past and Present. By Anatole G. Mazour. London, Macmillan, 1953. 
vi+785 pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x 6}”. 4os. 


TEACHING experience in an American university has caused Professor Mazour, 
as he writes in the preface to this book, to prefer the topical to the chronological 
approach to ‘the vast and complex problem of Russia’s historical background’. 
Accordingly, his long book covers much ground: geography and demography, 
the growth of the Church and of the State, ideologies and orientations, agri- 
culture and industry, literature and art, foreign policy, revolution, and political 
history up to the most recent period. Obviously one man could not specialize 
in such a wide range of subjects, and hence Professor Mazour’s book is inevitably 
a compilation. 

The first impression from reading the book is of the author’s propensity to 
overstatement and his relish for dramatization. For instance, in speaking of the 
polemics between the Slavophils and the Westerners he lapses into declamation: 
‘Placed between the Occident and the Orient, the great Slavic nation tormented 
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herself with the vital issue: Whither Russia, East or West?’ (p. 24). In point of 
fact, nothing of the kind took place, and except for a few years in the eighteen- 
seventies, when the Slavophils succeeded in getting a certain amount of support 
from public opinion, neither they nor the Westerners had influence on the march 
of events. 

The multitude of topics treated in Professor Mazour’s book makes it im- 
possible to give an appreciation of all its contents. It may, therefore, be useful 
to appraise the value of the book with regard to one of the subjects with which it 
deals, namely, foreign policy—a subject for which the author feels a particular 
attraction, though his approach is not always critical. 

In dealing with Russia’s foreign policy the author’s point of departure is that 
‘the motivating background of Russia’s foreign policy is predominantly the 
need for security’ (p. 114)—a statement which, though not very profound, 
would be harmless but for the use which the author makes of it. ‘Former Tsars 
and present-day Soviet rulers’, he writes, ‘have had the same dream: to control 
the plains of North Germany with the co-operation of Poland, and to control 
the Moravian Gate—the ancient gateway of invaders—with the assistance of a 
friendly Bohemia’ (p. 116). He even goes so far as to speak of Russia’s ‘urge to 
such points as... Memel and even Skagerrak and Kattegat in the west’ (p. 
118). As regards the past, all this is pure imagination. Never in her recorded 
past did Russia aim at controlling northern Germany and never in the past was 
Poland considered by Russian diplomacy as instrumental to the achievement of 
such control. On the contrary, in the course of the nineteenth century, Poland 
was considered by Russian diplomacy as a kind of pledge of the Russo-German 
alliance; after the end of this alliance Poland became for Russia a liability rather 
than an asset, and Russia continued to hold Poland only for reasons of prestige 
and the force of inertia. For centuries before 1919 there was no independent 
Bohemia—friendly or unfriendly—and Russia of the past never aimed at the 
control of the Moravian Gate. The statement about Memel and the Danish 
Straits is equally unfounded (students of Russian diplomatic history will 
remember that the Danish Straits were mentioned—it seems for the first time 
—in the significant exchange of views in the Preussische Jahrbiicher, on the 
eve of the first world war, between Hans Delbriick, the then doyen of German 
historians, and the Russian historian Mitrofanov). Professor Mazour is so 
obsessed by his idea of security as the sole specific motive of Russian foreign 
policy that a simple fact escapes his observation, namely, that up to the first 
world war Russian foreign policy was dictated by the same developing and 
varying motives and was carried out by the same methods as were the foreign 
policies of the other European great Powers. 

In Professor Mazour’s history of nineteenth-century Russian foreign polic 
the beginning and the end of that century are, strangely enough, omitted. 
While acknowledging that in the period beginning with the year 1814 Russia 
‘reached unprecedented heights in diplomatic prestige’ (p. 133), the author 
passes by in silence Russia’s part in the restoration of the Bourbons, in the first 
Peace of Paris, and in the Congress of Vienna. He similarly ignores the quarter 
of a century between the Congress of Berlin and the Russo-Japanese war, with 
all the muddle of the late eighteen-nineties. The main landmarks of the period 
from the Congress of Vienna to the Congress of Berlin are indicated more or less 
adequately. The author does not examine closely the origins of the Rysso- 
Turkish war of 1877 and does not touch upon Germany’s part in it—a point 
much emphasized by the French historian Emile Bourgeois. But as regards the 
Congress of Berlin, he uncritically reproduces the legend current in Russia up to 
the present day. According to Professor Mazour, Bismarck managed the busi- 
ness of the Congress unfairly; he ‘supported Austria and wrecked all of Russia’s 
victories’, and the results of the Congress were a ‘fiasco’ for Russia (pp. 149, 150). 
These statements are at variance with the facts. Bismarck refuted these charges 
first in his discussions with Sabourov—and he was right. Professor Mazour states 
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that Austria, ‘despite her agreements of 1876 and 1877 obtained permission to 
occupy Bosnia—Herzegovina but prohibited Russia from creating a large compact 
Slav state on the Balkan peninsula’ (p. 150). The fact is that these results were 
agreed to by Russia before the beginning of the war in the two conventions signed 
in January and March 1877 by Novikov and Andrassy, and there is no doubt that 
the somewhat inconsiderate provisions of San Stephano violated Austria’s rights. 
Austria got at the Congress of Berlin nothing more than she was entitled to. 
The rest was predetermined by the agreement between Salisbury and Shouvalov, 
the provisions of which were merely sanctioned by the Congress. On the whole, 
Russia succeeded in securing the main part of what she could reasonably count 
upon as the result of her victories. The legend of the Russian ‘fiasco’ should not 
be repeated in a historical work. 

It is particularly in his history of Russia’s foreign policy that the author 
permits himself to be uncritical and commonplace. But the chapters on foreign 
policy are typical. Nevertheless, Professor Mazour’s book has its merits, the 
most important of which is that its author has a living sense of Russia, wherefore 
the reader will not find in this book such dicta as that pre-Bolshevist Russia was 
a country of wooden ploughs or that Russia could never have become a demo- 
cracy. The reader will undoubtedly find in Professor Mazour’s book much 
useful information. But in order to become a reliable source this book must be 


very carefully overhauled. B. Ex 


THE IMPACT OF RUSSIAN CULTURE ON SOVIET COMMUNISM. By Dinko Tomasic. 
Glencoe, Illinois, Free Press, 1953. 287 pp. Index. 84” 52”. $4.50. 


For Mr Tomasic one of the chief characteristics of Russian society is its political 
explosiveness, the social origins of which he tries to elucidate. His starting point 
is a clash between the conflicting cultures of the ‘power-seeking and self-oriented 
nomadic horsemen of the Eurasian steppes’ and the Slav ‘anarchic and group- 
oriented tillers of the land’ (p. 12). Thereafter, tension between attitudes of 
‘absolute superordination’ and ‘blind subordination’ (there is too much of this 
jargon) was perpetuated by the byzantinism of Orthodox Christianity and 
Muscovy and later, by the bureaucratism of the Westernized autocracy. A 
similar tension existed in the patriarchal family system. The result was 
emotional instability in both individual and society, an alternation between 
‘power-seeking, mistrust and destructive aggression’ and ‘blind acceptance of 
suffering’. This thesis is illustrated from the revolts of Westernizers and Slavo- 
phils, raznochintsy, peasants, religious sectarians, and the revolutionary move- 
ments of the late nineteenth century. Finally, it is argued that the tendencies to 
destructiveness are once again aggravated by the Bolshevik régime which tries 
to provide an outlet for them in hatred of external enemies. If the West can 
resist Soviet expansion it may turn this hatred inwards and provoke the dis- 
integration of Bolshevism. 

The evidence for these theories is copiously documented and ranges from 
the primary chronicles and the byliny to The Brothers Karamazov and Pravda. 
But it is doubtful whether so blunt a stereotype for a complex civilization can 
ever make a convincing picture. The nuances of history and life inevitably dis- 
appear in the process. And at the end one wonders whether ‘impact’ is the 
happiest choice of words. There is little in the book which is profound or 
original; nevertheless it provides a useful introduction to an aspect of Russia 
which is not well known. K.M 


THE RUussIANS IN Focus. Material (revised) which has appeared in Adélantic 
Monthly. By Harold J. Berman. Boston, Atlantic-Little, Brown, 1953. 
xii+-209 pp. 73”X5}”. $3. 

Mr BERMAN’s book contains, he tells us, what he ‘believes to be a basic minimum 

that any educated American should know in order to form judgments about 
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the Soviet way of life’ (p. x). He writes in the belief that ‘there are many 
Americans who have a good deal of objective curiosity about the Russians’ 
(p. ix), although to satisfy this curiosity ‘requires a kind of thinking which we 
are not used to’, instead of the ‘kind of mechanistic thinking’ (p. x) which 
Americans have inherited from the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It is 
not so easy, apparently, to appreciate that Soviet Russia ‘is full of blacks and 
whites, goods and evils, yeses and noes’ (p. xi). 

Mr Berman learned his Russian in the army, which gave him the opportunity 
to profit from ‘dozens of conversations’ with Soviet D.P.s. He is now a research 
associate at the Russian Research Center at Harvard and a professor at Harvard 
Law School, where he specializes in Soviet law. 

The result of his studies, and of his admirable attitude, is a little triumph of 
popularization. Though Mr Berman sometimes takes the letter for the fact in 
writing of Soviet institutions, and his book lacks the first-hand feeling of an 
author who has visited Russia, it is unmatched, at present, on this side of the 
Atlantic. The chapters deal with the life of the three categories of Soviet 
citizen, then with education, family life, planning, law, etc., and only last with 
The Discipline of Terror. ‘The terror’, says Mr Berman, ‘is explained by the 
system ; the system is not explained by the terror’ (p. 209). 

WRIGHT W. MILLER 


POLICE-STATE METHODS IN THE SOVIET UNION. Prepared by The International 
Commission Against Concentrationist Regimes under the direction of David 
Rousset. Trans. by Charles R. Joy. Ed. by Jerzy G. Gliksman. Boston, 
Beacon Press, 1953. 64 pp. 84"5#”. $1.50. 


TuIs extremely expensive little book puts together, largely from official Soviet 
sources, a brief historical account of administrative—as opposed to judicial— 
penal procedures in the Soviet Union. Under these procedures, which in one 
form or another have been in existence since the revolution, the victim has no 
possibility of defending himself and may not even be aware of the charge against 
him. Still more does this apply to such measures as mass deportation, where the 
question of guilt does not even arise. 

The issues dealt with are immense in their scope and implications; it is the 
more to be regretted that M. Rousset’s work is so scrappy, a defect which cannot 
be wholly ascribed to the admitted scarcity of relevant material. ] 

.D. 


STALIN’s Hetrs. By Gordon Young. Foreword by Sir David Kelly. London, 
Derek Verschoyle, 1953. 156 pp. Illus. 8?” 5}". 12s. 6d. 


Mr Younc has kept his biographical account of the Russian leaders reasonably 
factual, although it is not devoid of imaginative interpolations. Indeed, it 
would scarcely be possible to put together even so small a book as this unless 
some attempt were made to fill in the singularly meagre official outlines which is 
all that Soviet publications provide. 

The chapters on the leading personalities in the Soviet Union today vary in 
the amount of information they give, but this is hardly the author’s fault. An 
appendix in the form of a who’s who, listing some 150 names, adds to the value 
of Mr. Young’s work. J.D 


THE ComMMUNIST CONSPIRACY. By Stephen King-Hall. London, Constable, 
1953. xXX+239 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8”x5}". 15s. 
TuE author of this book considers the present régime in Russia to be a con- 
spiracy—‘the most ruthless, highly organized and powerful conspiracy against 
freedom which has ever darkened the pages of human history’—a conspiracy 
which ‘cannot be defeated by military force, although such force . . . has a place 
in our defences’ (p. xvii). In Commander King-Hall’s opinion the main weapon 
of the Soviet régime is propaganda and by the same weapon it has to be fought. 
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He fairly describes the origins of this régime, pertinently recalling that it was 
not the autocratic Tsarist régime which the Bolsheviks overthrew (against it 
they proved powerless), but ‘the confused and incompetent, yet genuine and 
promising democracy which ruled from February to October 1917’ (p. 15). 
The author also describes the conditions in Soviet Russia which he observed 
during his seven weeks’ stay there in 1945 as a member of a parliamentary 
delegation. But his main subject is Communist propaganda. Notwithstanding 
this one-sided aspect of an infinitely more complicated political phenomenon, 
this book is useful for the study of the Soviet régime. BE 


UNWILLING JouRNEY: A Diary from Russia. By Helmut Gollwitzer. London, 
SCM Press, 1953. 316 pp. 83” x52”. 16s. 


THE author, a Protestant theologian and Niemdller’s successor at Dahlem in 
1937, was called up in 1940, spent five years in the army and the following five 
years in various Russian prison camps, ranging from ordinary labour camps to 
special institutions for selected prisoners whom the Soviet authorities hoped to 
influence. His account of conditions in the various camps, including a fairly 
‘tough’ one in Siberia, confirms the general impression that the system is 
characterized by callousness and brutality rather than deliberate cruelty, the high 
death rate being due to primitive conditions and excessive labour norms attain- 
able only by prisoners already used to manual work. As a Socialist with some 
sympathies for Communism, and as a member of the Confessional Church, Dr 
Gollwitzer at times found himself almost as much at odds with the majority of 
his German fellow-prisoners as with the Russians, but on the whole his experience 
left him with a feeling of regret that the Russians should so consistently prove 
to be their own worst enemies. He believes that the great majority of surviving 
prisoners returned profoundly contemptuous of Russia, and indifferent or 
hostile to the doctrines hammered into their heads during their enforced stay, 
and that the minority of incorrigible Nazis were confirmed in their original 
beliefs, though a few were rapidly ‘converted’. Having himself refused to join 
the professional anti-Fascists in the camps, while retaining a scholarly interest 
in Marxism and a somewhat diminished faith in Socialism as a way of life, he 
was a puzzle to the Russians, and perhaps a scandal to his fellow-prisoners whom 
he frequently reminded of Germany’s war guilt. The general impression left 
upon the reader is one of unusual candour and integrity, buoyed up by faith and 
the kind of simple sanity which all totalitarian systems try to discourage. 
Having survived ten years of war and imprisonment, the author now holds the 
Chair of Protestant Theology in Bonn University—a fitting end to an unusual 


Odyssey endured with more than stoic fortitude. 
JANE DEGRAS 


COLLECTED Works OF J. V. STALIN. Vol. 3. March—October, 1917. Vol. 4. 
November 1917-20. Moscow, Foreign Languages Publishing House; Lon- 
don, Lawrence and Wishart, 1953. Vol. 3. xiv-+-451 pp. Vol. 4. xviii+494 
pp. 8"x5}”. 5s. each. 

WitH these two volumes, the late Soviet leader’s works are brought down to the 

end of 1920. Volume three, consisting mainly of short newspaper articles, covers 

the period between the downfall of Tsarism and the Bolshevik revolution; 
volume four is concerned with Stalin’s activities as Commissar for Nationalities 
and as a member of the commission to draft the constitution, and also includes 

brief reports from the civil war front. J.D 


Soviet Empire: the Turks of Central Asia and Stalinism. By Sir Olaf Caroe. 
London, Macmillan, 1953. x x 300 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x 53”. 25s. 


Soviet Empire is concerned with the area which used commonly to be known as 
Russian Turkestan, an area about which little enough was known in pre-Soviet 
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days and about which even less information is allowed to escape today. Almost 
unknown asit is to the average reader in the United Kingdom, the territory is yet 
of importance in the present-day world: our predecessors construed the Russian 
expansion into Turkestan as an endeavour to find an avenue of approach to the 
Indian sub-continent, and necessarily the question must arise whether a similar 
threat is again being created behind the barrier which has been interposed 
between the territory and the outside world. Russian policy in Turkestan, there- 
fore, is a most important field of study, so far much neglected. Sir Olaf Caroe’s 
object is to fill the gap. Necessarily, the sources of information on current trends 
are limited, but the author is well fitted by experience and long study to assess 
the information that is available and to arrive at a conclusion. In a sense, the 
story he recounts is an episode in the age-long struggle between the nomad and 
the intruding settler, with, in the modern period, the nomad fighting a losing 
battle; but, as the author points out, the process of forcing the nomads to leave 
the steppe and to merge in the sedentary population of the towns may create a 
renaissance of the Islamic spirit whose ultimate effect might be the last that the 
Russians desire. The process itself as carried out by Communists is meanwhile 
painful in the extreme for the victims, and the cynical indifference to principle 
which the Russians have displayed in their disregard of solemn undertakings 
illustrates Russian colonialism at its worst. 
B. R. P. 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


‘IRAQ, 1900 TO 1950: A Political, Social, and Economic History. By Stephen 
Hemsley Longrigg. London, New York, and Toronto, Oxford University 
Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1953. x+436 pp. 
Map. Index. 8?” 5%”. 35s. 


Tuts book is the sequel to the author’s Four Centuries of Modern ‘Iraq pub- 
lished in 1925. A vivid introductory description of conditions at the turn of the 
century in the three backward Ottoman vilayets of Basra, Baghdad, and Mosul, 
which together went to make up the modern State of Iraq, links the two works 
and sets the background against which the events of subsequent years must be 
judged. 

For the period from 1915 to 1932, that is from the outbreak of the war with 
Turkey to the end of the British mandate, there is a copious and reliable docu- 
mentation, notably in the form of the official history of the war, the periodical 
reports to higher authority by the principal British civil representatives in 
Iraq, and other official papers. For the years since 1933 there are (as indeed for 
the earlier period) numerous special studies and monographs by European, 
American, and Iraqi writers and also the official publications, in Arabic, of the 
Iraqi Government. 

To the scrutiny of these heterogeneous sources the author has brought the 
advantages of profound oriental scholarship and a continuous connexion with 
the territory, including sixteen years of actual residence, from 1915 to the 
present time. The result is an admirably balanced record and study of the 
constitutional, political, administrative, economic, and social development of 
the new State; the presentation of the facts is objective; the comments and 
judgements, reflecting a first-hand knowledge of the subject, are shrewd and 
penetrating. 

By 1950 this land of remarkable natural advantages had established her 
position, as no mere nonentity, among the nations of the world; and a concluding 
section assesses the achievement of her gifted people and the prospects for the 
years ahead. 

With this timely publication Brigadier Longrigg has earned the gratitude 
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not only of students of the Middle East but also of all who are concerned for 
future relations between Asia and the West. The appendixes include a compre- 
hensive bibliography. 

C. J. EDMonDs 


MipDLE East DitEmmas: the Background of United States Policy. By J. C. 
Hurewitz. Foreword by Percy W. Bidwell. New York, Harper for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1953. xiv-+-273 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 
82” x6". $3.75. 

Tuts book calls for careful attention since the author is a professor of history, 

who is a specialist on the Middle East, and his book is published under the 

auspices of the Council on Foreign Relations, New York. On the question of the 
defence of the Middle East (see first and last chapters in particular) it can be 
recommended. Professor Hurewitz makes clear the difficulty confronting the 

United States, wishing to ensure the security for which Great Britain was in the 

main responsible for more than a century, but anxious to avoid the charge of 

imperialism. He gives much information about Middle East problems, but its 
value is diminished by mistakes and, what is more serious, lapses from the 
academic standard. Mistakes of mere fact, over so large a field, are perhaps 
inevitable, but it would be well, in any future edition, to correct a number of 
slips, of which here are some. Mehmed Ali was not a Turk but an Albanian; 

Ataturk (p. 180) does not mean Preceptor of the Turks; Trucial Oman (p. 133) 

is not one territory but seven; Reza Shah (p. 18) was not forced to abdicate, and 

it is incorrect to say (p. 13) that in his reign ‘ownership was concentrated in the 
hands of the crown’. 

Partiality however is another matter. Some of Professor Hurewitz’s 
comments on the oil dispute are fair enough, but, to take one example, is it wise 
to accept Dr Musaddiq’s figures on oil revenue without checking them against 
other information easily available in New York? After this we are not surprised 
to find all the old charges against British policy in Persia in the war, and even 
a new one—baseless—that the British were hostile to the new Shah. We are 
told that ‘...the tribal areas, instigated in part by the Soviet and British 
authorities, reasserted their traditional rights of autonomy’ (p. 20). Professor 
Hurewitz thus places the alleged policy of the British authorities on a level 
with the Azerbaijan policy of the Soviet Government. Reflection might suggest 
to him that governments such as Persia has had for many years might well 
suffice to provoke tribal troubles, and that the British Government, who, as 
he himself shows, need a strong Persia, would be working against their own 
interests in encouraging tribal autonomy. He might then arrive at a conclusion 
in accordance with the facts, which the publication of the archives of the 
time will eventually prove, that the British Government decided in 1941 
that on no account were the tribes to be encouraged against the Persian 
Government. 

The weakness of this book is well illustrated by a passage on page 121. ‘The 
Palestine government was patterned after that of a British crown colony, with 
all real authority vested in British colonial officials, under a High Commissioner 
who exercised the widest legislative as well as executive powers. As a result the 
Palestine population received no training in the administration of the central 
government’. If Professor Hurewitz had studied British crown colony government 
(he must at least have heard of Mr Bustamente) he would know that crown colony 
government in Palestine would in fact have given the training whose absence he 
laments; and if he would study the problem of the establishment of a legislative 
council in Palestine he would find that the scheme foundered on the terms of the 
Mandate and on the mutual relationship of the Arab and Jewish elements of the 
population: the one determined to remain a majority and the other working to 
reduce it to a minority. 


R. W. BULLARD 
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CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE IN THE MIDDLE East: the Quest for Prosperity 
1919-1951. By Hedley V. Cooke. New York, Harper; London, Hamish 
Hamilton, 1952. xiii+-366 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 8}”"x53?". $4. 
32s. 

Dr Cooke has spent a period or periods of his official career in Palestine and 
Turkey, and has more recently had a hand in Middle Eastern affairs as an econo- 
mic planner in the United States. He is, therefore, no ignoramus but a serious 
student and writer, who knows far more from his observation and from his 
reading than three quarters of those who essay to enlighten us on Middle 
Eastern matters. His book covers all the territories suggested by his title 
except Cyprus, southern and south eastern Arabia (and Kuwait), and in his 
pages devoted to each mentions, in a manner to inspire reasonable confidence, 
the dominant economic considerations and economic hopes or experiments 
in evidence there. His book is well arranged, written in a careful and formal 
but readable style, documented with a considerable proportion of the relevant 
sources—though those quoted are of very unequal value, and their contributions 
imperfectly assimilated—and marked by a temperate and benevolent judge- 
ment. Many readers—especially if they start with an ignorance as profound as 
that which the writer in his preface (p. xi) assumes for Americans—will learn 
much from his pages. 

The more critical, or better informed, will perhaps feel a certain aridity, or 
lack of conviction, in Mr Cooke’s work. Though he insists very rightly on the 
importance, in economic planning for these territories, of ‘local public opinion 
and the factors entering into its composition’ (p. 2), yet it is doubtful whether 
he does in fact allow sufficiently for the ignorance, follies, and vagaries of the 
various local publics: and whether he does not, at least by implication, expect 
too much from merely economic action, however well planned. 

S. H. LONGRIGG 


REVENUE ADMINISTRATION AND POLIcy IN ISRAEL. Prepared for the Govern- 
ment of Israel by an Expert. Appointed by the Technical Assistance 
Administration of the United Nations. New York, United Nations; 
London, H.M.S.O., 1953. 107 pp. Tables. 103”x8}". $1. 7s. 6d. Sw. 
Irs. 4. 

Tuts report is based on the recommendations by the Director of Economic 

Affairs of the United Nations Secretariat submitted to the Israeli Government 

in November 1951. The influence of these recommendations on the Govern- 

ment’s Income Tax Amendment Bill 1951 is shown in appended synoptic 
tables. Apart from an analysis of revenue policy, the report contains a series of 
technical chapters with emphasis on income taxation. The last section outlines 

a plan for the training of officials needed for the implementation of the reform 


proposals. 
M. G. 


ABADAN: A First-hand Account of the Persian Oil Crisis. By Norman Kemp. 
London, Wingate, 1953. 270 pp. Illus. Map. 8"x5}”. 18s. 


THE writer is a young New Zealand journalist who—a stranger to the oil 
industry and to the Middle East alike—‘flew to Persia as a free lance foreign 
correspondent’ in May 1951. He deserves credit for his ‘toughness’, pertinacity, 
and journalistic verve. Mr Kemp is a competent rather than a brilliant writer, 
and though his present book is neither very well arranged nor contains any 
essential new material on the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company issue, yet its authen- 
ticity and the personal testimony of a fresh, sensible eye-witness give it some 
value. It is all too easy for earnest students of such situations, at a distance, 
to forget or ignore what it really felt like. 
S. H. LoNGRIGG 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS OF LiByA. By Stanislaw Kirkor. Mimeographed. 
New York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1953. 25 pp. 10$”x8}". 
30 cents. 2s. Sw. frs. 1.20. 


AN attempt to present Libya’s financial relations with the outside world, made 
in August 1951. The study supplements the General Economic Appraisal of 
Libya, by Dr J. Lindberg. 


C. 


AFRICA 


AFRICAN ASSIGNMENT. By Major-General Sir Francis de Guingand. London, 


Hodder & Stoughton, 1953. 291 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Maps. 8}” x53”. 
21s. 


Most readers of Sir Francis de Guingand’s book will complain that it is a patch- 
work of personal reminiscences and political theories with no common factor 
to bind together its two approaches. What connexion, it will be asked, is there 
between building a golf course in Tanganyika and the Torch Commando? Yet 
this juxtaposition of the personal memories of army life in Africa twenty years 
ago with the modern political problems of race relations has its relevance and 
value. If one is curious as to the reasons for the smouldering resentment of 
Africans against the attitude of white superiority, this author unconsciously 
supplies some of the answers. One needs little imagination when reading of the 
adolescent amusements indulged in by army officers at the expense of African 
servants, the cold-blooded floggings, the arbitrary firing of huts, to recognize the 
seeds of present unhappy relations. 

Sir Francis has many sensible things to say on the situation in South Africa 
in the final section of his book, but the reader is a little sceptical of them after 
reading his comment on a performance by African dancing girls. ‘Living as I do 
to-day in South Africa, I feel a little ashamed at having watched them dis- 
play ...’ (p. 162). His plan to reform race relations in the Union shows a con- 
cern for the future of his adopted land, but provides no solution for the focal 
problem of how to persuade Europeans to consider the admission of non-whites 
into the rights of citizenship, and non-Europeans to base their claims on an 
evolutionary rather than a revolutionary programme. 


JoHN Hatcu 


THE NEw WEstT Arrica: Problems of Independence. By F. Le Gros Clark and 
others. Ed. by Basil Davidson and Adenekan Ademola. Introduction by 
Ritchie Calder. London, Allen & Unwin, 1953. 184 pp. Map. Index. 
83" x 52". 15s. 

TuIs is a Socialist symposium by four British writers and one Nigerian. The 

latter, Amanke Okafor, contributes a chapter on the history of West Africa; 

Thomas Hodgkin writes on political development, Henry Collins on economics, 

and F. Le Gros Clark on technical progress. Basil Davidson is editor and writes 

a short introductory chapter and the final one, which he calls The Challenge to 

Britain. He was helped in his editing by Adenekan Ademola, also of Nigeria. 

Ritchie Calder contributed an introduction. 

This is not the first symposium on Africa. There was, for instance, Attitude 
to Africa (1951) which began with such a brilliant analysis of the general 
African scene and became diffuse and inadequate as soon as each of the con- 
tributors was free to ride off on his own hobby-horse. Here there is more 
cohesion but again the book fails because the technique of the symposium is 
unsuited to the treatment of so complex a theme. The specialists are still astride 
their hobby-horses and are still missing so much and so much. No subject is 
adequately treated, the result is incomplete and confusing, and the five short 
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paragraphs in which Mr Davidson tries to sum up bear little relation to what the 
others have said. 

The ‘historical’ contribution by Amanke Okafor is an attempt to show that 
West Africa was civilized before the white man came only to exploit and con- 
quer and to exploit again. This is not history. It is special pleading. 

Hodgkin on the progress towards self-government provides an interesting 
analysis of the nationalist movements and the post-war constitutional develop- 
ments in Nigeria and the Gold Coast. It is reasonably objective, though 
naturally biased against the conservatism of Northern Nigeria, and hardly fair 
to the British Government or the Colonial Service. Neither is given enough 
credit for the spade-work of the past or for the loyal and often enthusiastic 
acceptance of the new régimes by many administrative officers. Nor is it just 
to blame them for the present corruption in the Gold Coast. 

Collins, on the economic problems, takes this opportunity of endorsing 
P. T. Bauer’s criticisms of the West African Marketing Boards given in the 
journal West Africa in 1951, and concludes that, even under a Socialist govern- 
ment, the old exploitation was continued under a new guise, the only difference 
being that the State was now the capitalist. West Africa must not continue to 
be regarded mainly as a source of raw materials; instead a balanced internal 
economy must be developed by industrialization. This will cost some {100 million 
a year over a ten-year period, which could be found from local resources 
and by the release of sterling balances. Britain should stop rearming and 
make machinery for West Africa instead. The Socialist Party, he suggests, 
must rethink its colonial economics and then, in co-operation with in- 
dependent ‘popular’ governments in West Africa, work out ‘genuinely planned 
economies’. 

Le Gros Clark’s contribution is valuable. It begins with a brief study of the 
African in his tropical environment and an insistence on the necessity for 
development starting from that point. This is a warning against the ‘groundnut 
scheme’ approach and it may still be necessary. Then follows a very interesting 
account of the relationship between town and country, an illuminating analysis 
of the ubiquitous ‘trading outlook’ in West Africa, and a useful reminder of the 
latent source of development to be found in the talent for collective action 
which both men and women possess to such an unusual degree. The two most 
important ‘levers for technical progress’ are ‘the young and the women’, and 
they must be trained and used. All this is interesting and some of it is new, but 
it will not, as the writer suggests, shock any administrator. 

The final chapter by Basil Davidson is called The Challenge to Britain. It 
is mostly about trade unions and contains a surprising accusation that the 
Gold Coast Government discouraged the growth of the movement in that 
territory. It did nothing of the kind and, until the unions were weakened by 
internal trouble, they flourished and were effective. ‘Colonial governments estab- 
lished for the purposes of imperialism—for the purposes of promoting specific- 
ally British wealth and welfare—cannot sincerely and effectively want to work 
for the wealth and welfare of the Africans’ (pp. 173-4). Knowledgeable readers 
will be as little impressed by this as by the attack which follows on our alliance 
with the United States and on the whole Point Four policy. Yet, oddly 
enough, all of us will gladly accept four out of his five conclusions—the raising 
of peasant production, industrialization to absorb surplus population, the 
abolition of racial discrimination, and self government by Africans in West 
Africa and by multi-racial democracies in mixed societies. The fifth, the com- 
plete socialization of West African economy, will also appeal to some. 

It is, as has been remarked earlier, all rather confusing, and it is a relief to 
turn back to Ritchie Calder’s excellent introduction, where he draws a very 
important comparison between conditions in Asia and Africa, and sets out most 
carefully the need for laying the foundations of self-government in terms of 
health, productivity, and education. He ends, with a handsome tribute to 
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all those British men and women who have worked for the well-being of West 
Africa in her critical years and to the policies of Mr Creech Jones and Mr 
Griffiths as Secretaries of State. 


KENNETH BRADLEY 


SUKUMALAND: An African People and Their Country. (A study of Land use in 
Tanganyika.) By D. W. Malcolm. London, Oxford University Press for 
the International African Institute, 1953. xvili+-224 pp. Illus. Diagrams. 
Maps. Tables. Index. 8?” x 53”. 30s. 


Tue Sukuma peoples of the Lake Province of Tanganyika are divided into fifty 
chiefdoms extending over four administrative districts. On the recommendation 
of Mr Malcolm they were treated as a unit for development purposes, and a 
team of departmental specialists, with an anthropologist as adviser, was set to 
administer throughout the area a grant of {500,000 from the Tanganyika 
Government for soil reclamation, the control of grazing, eradication of the 
tsetse fly, provision of water supplies, etc. This book is not an account of their 
activities, as Mr Malcolm considers that it would be superfluous to recapitulate 
his proposals now that they have been implemented. It is rather a description 
of the social context of the work, and is particularly successful where it deals 
with the system of land rights. As so many East African peoples did for so long, 
the Sukuma still take migration from poor land to better land for granted; 
hence family claims to particular plots do not develop, and chiefs and headmen 
have a control over land utilization which they were persuaded to exercise in the 
interests of the government scheme. 

Mr Malcolm asserts his conviction that the Sukuma chiefs, if not unduly 
hurried, will learn to adapt their mode of rule to the requirements of modern 
local government. His remarks on this subject appear to have been written 
some time ago, as he does not refer to the introduction of a representative 
element into the system in the somewhat attenuated form of an elected council 
in an advisory relationship with the council of chiefs. It would have been 
interesting to have Mr Malcolm’s views on this change. 


L. P. Mair 


Tue Trust TERRITORY OF SOMALILAND UNDER ITALIAN ADMINISTRATION. 
Report prepared jointly for the Government of Italy by an expert ap- 
pointed by the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration and 
by experts appointed respectively by the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, and the World Health Organization. New York, 
United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1952. ix+343 pp. Diagrams. Maps. 
Tables. 103” 8}". $3.50. 25s. Sw. frs. 14. 


THE report of the Technical Assistance Mission which visited Italian Somaliland 
for three months in 1951 was apparently prepared under difficulties owing to the 
death, shortly after his return, of Dr William H. Dean, the Chief of the Mission. 
The report is, nevertheless, a valuable document, indispensable to any student 
of the affairs of this Trust Territory. Summary recommendations cover all 
important aspects of the economy, while the detailed reports prepared by the 
specialists on agriculture and animal husbandry as well as public health and 
education have been produced in full. In addition, there is a general description 
of the economy drawn from published material and provided with a biblio- 
graphy. The Mission believes that many development projects could go ahead 
without waiting for external capital investment but the report makes it clear 
that ‘though directions and specific measures needed for progress may be 
indicated, the Mission does not pretend to foresee rapid improvement in the 
fundamentally deficitary character of the economy’ (p. 3). 


MARIANNE GELLNER 
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ETHIOPIA AND ERITREA: The Last Phase of the Reunion Struggle 1941-1952. 
By E. Sylvia Pankhurst and Richard K. P. Pankhurst. Foreword by Lady 
Pethick Lawrence of Peaslake. Essex, Lalibela House, 1953. 360 pp. 
Illus. Index. 83” 5}". 18s. 


Miss SYLVIA PANKHURST, one of the authors of this book, has behind her a 
lifetime of eager devotion to causes with which she has been identified; her 
sincerity is as unquestionable as her persistence; and it is best—and kindest— 
to take this present work as a final and triumphant statement of her faith in 
Ethiopia rather than as a serious historical record. 

The patient reader must wait for an adequate well-informed account of the 
last ten years of Eritrean history from other hands: an account based on the 
realities of the people and country. Meanwhile, all will join Miss Pankhurst in 
wishing Eritrea the best of good fortune. 

Two of the photographs reproduced in the book, numbered Li and L1r1, are 
of great beauty. 


S. H. Lonerice 


SOUTHERN ASIA 


THE STRUGGLE FOR KASHMIR. By Michael Brecher. Toronto, Ryerson Press 
for the Canadian Institute of International Affairs and the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1953. xii-+21r pp. Map. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 
83" 53". $5. 

Mr MiIcHAEL BRECHER has performed a very useful service in collecting the 

available data and giving us a clear and detailed account of the Kashmir 

problem. He has also furnished us with important background information. 

For example few will know that the Muslim Conference which now forms the 

hard core of the Azad Kashmir Government in resistance to Indian-held 

Kashmir was for a period in 1946 forced to offer support and co-operation to the 

ruling Hindu dynasty and its government. 

The author has been scrupulously fair. Indeed, the care and consideration 
with which he records the points of view of both sides sometimes prohibits him 
from offering what would have been welcome expressions of his own conclusions. 
He therefore supports arguments with copious references to other sources. 

At one point he seems to have assessed the situation without having con- 
sulted the military authorities in both armies. He speaks of an ‘improvement’ 
in India’s military position during the autumn of 1948. In fact, it was Pakistan’s 
improved position which enabled her to stage the attack on India’s precarious 
communications and which brought operations to a close. The cease-fire was 
therefore not the outcome of the negotiations by the United Nations Com- 
mission in India and Pakistan. The absence of a record of the Kashmir ‘war’ 
from the soldier’s point of view is a gap in the story. 

With this exception, we are grateful to the author for a careful account of 
the laborious course of international negotiation. In particular UNCIP’s failure 
to get to grips with the problem is clearly revealed. The achievement of a 
measure of verbal agreement was negatived by the fact that words were unre- 
lated to reality. Mr Brecher convincingly exposes this weakness in the Com- 
mission‘s activities. 

BIRDWOOD 


THE StxTH YEAR OF FREEDOM (August 1952—-August 1953). Foreword by 
S. N. Agarwal. New Delhi, All India Congress Committee, 1953. 185 pp. 
Illus. Maps. 9}”x6}”. Rs. 3. 

Mr S. N. AGARWAL, General Secretary of the All India Congress Committee, 

introduces this latest review of the Congress Party Government’s achieve- 

ments since they came into power by emphasizing the special attention paid 
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during the year to economic problems and the anxiety of the Congress ‘to quick- 
en the pace of progress in order to establish a Co-operative Commonwealth or a 
Welfare State’ in the new India. The review begins by claiming that in the six 
years of her existence India although ‘no great power, neither in armed might 
nor in the economic or financial spheres’ is ‘perhaps more respected than the 
most powerful of nations’. This outcome is attributed to India’s steadfast 
pursuit of a foreign policy ‘based on truth and non-violence’ (p. 1). Reference 
naturally follows to India’s record in supporting efforts to bring about a truce 
in Korea. The review’s detailed treatment of the course of events and govern- 
mental progress in the centre and the various states is well packed with informa- 
tion, indeed a marked improvement on its predecessors in that respect. Room 
is left for further improvement by bringing the reproduction of maps uniformly 
up to the same degree of excellence as that achieved for Bhopal and Bihar. 
Epwin HAwARD 


SOUTH EAST ASIA 


REPoRT ON INDO-CHINA. By Bernard Newman. London, Hale, 1953. 245 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Index. 82” x52”. 18s. 


Mr NewMaAN has produced, as would be expected, a highly readable and infor- 
mative account of a complex situation about which most people in the United 
Kingdom know too little. The book describes what he saw and heard during a 
three months’ visit to Indo-China in the spring of 1953, and it is therefore as 
up to date as any book can be. The author evidently made a strenuous tour, 
visiting Cambodia and Laos as well as Viet Nam, and he seized the opportunity 
to discuss the situation with men of all walks of life. He gives a vivid picture of 
both the political and the military problems which vex the territory, and brings 
out well the acute difficulties which face the French and the local governments 
in both spheres. At the same time, he is by no means uncritical and does not 
hesitate to point out where, in his judgement, errors have been made. He is at his 
best in describing what he himself saw: where he has to depend on the judge- 
ment of others, he sometimes advances views with which not all would agree ; 
for example, he accepts the opinion adopted in some newspapers about the 
purposes of the Thai Autonomous régime which the Chinese lately set up in 
south west Yunnan, but by no means all qualified observers are prepared to 
accept that view. In general, however, he is content to record the facts as he 
perceived them and so to provide the reader with the means for forming his 
own judgement. The book is a skilled piece of reporting and can be commended 
to all who wish to learn, in easy form, something of a territory which is one of 
the key areas in the present international struggle. 


B. R. P. 


SouTHEAST ASIA IN THE COMING WORLD. Ed. by Philip W. Thayer. Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1953. 
xii+306 pp. Map endpapers. Index. 83” x52”. $4.75. 38s. 

Tuts volume contains a collection of twenty-two papers read at a conference 

held at Washington during the week of 11 August 1952, under the sponsorship 

of the School of Advanced International Studies of Johns Hopkins University. 

The papers are grouped in five sections: political science, economics, culture, 

law, and proposals for the future. They reflect the increasing interest that the 

United States is taking in this important region. Most of the papers are con- 

tributed by Americans, and show concern at the poverty of Oriental studies in 

the United States, and a desire to work out the essentials of American policy 
in relation to South East Asia. Indeed, save in the papers contributed by the 

Asian members, American policy is the keynote of the discussion. In this 
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connexion Professor George McT. Kahin’s paper on Post-war Problems in the 
South East Asia Policy of the United States is of especial interest. 

Professor E. H. G. Dobby of the University of Malaya compresses much 
valuable information into his paper on Food and the Changing Function of 
South East Asia. He examines the possible methods of expanding the Asian 
food supply, and draws attention to the deltas of Borneo and the thousands of 
square miles of swamp in East Sumatra as ‘gaping holes’ in the pattern of pro- 
duction offering the opportunity for a ‘try-out for Western technology’ in re- 
storing to South East Asia her functions as a surplus rice producer. The section 
on culture is disappointing: it is concerned too much with political ideology and 
far too little with the impact of the modern world upon Buddhism and Islam, 
the two dominant religions of the area. 

Dr Htin Aung, the Rector of the University of Rangoon, and Dr Supomo, 
the President of the University of Indonesia, discuss the function of traditional 
customary law in their respective States. The latter gives a useful historical 
account of the attitude of the Dutch régime towards this question, in which he 
draws attention to the efforts of Van Vollenhoven and Ter Haar to prevent adat 
law from being overcome by Western law ‘in the guise of unification and codi- 
fication’. The section on Proposals for the Future might well have been omitted. 
It would have been far better to have discussed actual schemes, such as the 
Pyidawtha one in Burma. 

D. G. E. HALL 


Into HippEN Burma: An Autobiography. By Maurice Collis. London, Faber, 
1953. 269 pp. Map. Index. 9” x 5%". 18s. 


Mr CoLtis has now provided a further instalment of his autobiography, and 
the story of his life in the civil service in Burma in the years from 1919 to his 
retirement in 1934 is told with the skill which one expects from so expert a 
master of the art of writing. It is very much a personal narrative, telling of 
his own affairs, his own hopes and fears; it is not primarily concerned with 
public matters. Nevertheless, the author has a definite point of view, and 
from time to time flashes of insight into the causes of Burma’s troubles are 
revealed. Many would agree with his view that: ‘Paternal rule, when exercised 
by Englishmen of the best class, was in its day tolerable for Asiatics. But 
there was nothing between it and our leaving altogether’ (p. 143); and few 
would deny the difficulties which must arise when, as was the case in Burma 
after 1923, a country is neither self-governing nor non-self-governing but in a 
state between the two which is quite detrimental to consistent and efficient 
administration. The real value of the book, however, lies in its detailed account 
of a condition of affairs and a way of life which have now vanished, and still 
more, perhaps, in its descriptions of the country itself; the picture of the Irra- 
waddy Delta in the rainy season, for example, is remarkably vivid, though there 
are equally realistic passages elsewhere in the book. Mr Collis’s memory has 
deserted him once or twice: Mandalay has an annual rainfall of over thirty 
inches, not twenty (p. 65); the British entered Lower Burma in 1824, not 
1825 (p. 61); the suggestion (p. 48) that Kenneth Ward left Burma for good in 
1920 is surely mistaken; he was still in the country in 1925. However, the book is 
not designed as a contribution to history, and should not be judged in that light ; 
it should be read for the pleasure which it can give. But why ‘Hidden’ nea 
B. R. P. 


ECONOMICS AND Economic PoLicy oF DuAL SocrETIES AS EXEMPLIFIED BY 
InpoNEsIA. By J. H. Boeke. New York, International Secretariat, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953. x+-324 pp. Index. 9}”x6}". $4.50. 

Tuts book is an omnibus edition of Professor Boeke’s earlier work under a new 

title: part one, Dualistic Economics, is a revised version of The Structure of 

Netherlands Indian Economy the publication of which in 1942 was an important 
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event; part two, Dualistic Economic Policy, is a revision of his The Evolution 
of Netherlands Indies Economy (1946). By and large the author’s revisions have 
not materially added to or altered the original texts. Part one analyses the pre- 
capitalistic nature of Eastern society, arguing largely from Indonesian examples, 
and discusses the nature of contacts with Western economic groups, the pene- 
tration of a money economy, and the resulting economic and social problems. 
Part two deals with the attempts of governments to control and direct these 
economic and social developments, and is similarly argued from the experience 
of the Netherlands Indian Government between the two world wars. 

There is however an aspect of this book which deserves more particular 
mention. This is Professor Boeke’s plea for the development of a general 
economic theory which will be valid not merely for the “Western’ sectors of 
dual economies on the one hand or the pre-capitalistic or ‘village’ sectors on the 
other, but also for the zones in which the two interact. His arguments are 
especially apt at a time when those concerned with the Colombo Plan and the 
various United Nations Agencies are engaged in large-scale planning for such 
dual economies, and have all too little information on which to work. 

C. D. Cowan 


EASTERN ASIA AND PACIFIC 


JAPAN’s NORTHERN FRONTIER: A Preliminary Study in Colonization and 
Expansion with Special Reference to the Relations of Japan and Russia. 
By John A. Harrison. Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 1953. 
xli+202 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6’. Cloth $4.75. Paper $3.75. 
In this excellent and scholarly piece of work based upon Japanese, American, 
and European materials, Professor Harrison throws new light upon the import- 
ance—an enduring one—of the Island of Yezo or Hokkaido as a frontier region 
of the Japanese Empire. After a brief sketch of early Japanese struggles with 
the Ainu of northern Honshu and Yezo and the establishment in the latter of 
the Kakizaki, or Matsumae, family as overlords, he passes to the repercussions 
upon Japan of Russian explorations and trading ventures in the Kuriles, 
Sakhalin, and Yezo. The Tokugawa magnified these into a definite Russian 
design of conquest, and were consequently stimulated to assume direct control 
of Yezo and to promote Japanese colonization there primarily as a means of 
defence. The Shogunal policy was continued on a larger scale after 1868 by the 
Meizi authorities. They established a special bureau of the government for the 
express purpose of furthering the colonization and economic development of 
Yezo. This body was the Kaittakusht, or Colonial Office, set up in 1869, when 
Yezo was administratively reorganized and renamed Hokkaido—Northern Sea 
Circuit. In part 11 of his book Professor Harrison traces in more detail the work 
of the Kattakushi until its dissolution in 1882. The first real director was General 
Kuroda, who had defeated the forces of Enomoto at Hakadate and who was 
keenly interested in Hokkaido. He turned to the United States for expert 
assistance and secured the services of Horace Capron, formerly United States 
Commissioner of Agriculture. Professor Harrison shows that Capron, despite 
quarrels with his subordinates, neglect of his advice by Japanese officials, and 
the hostility of some British press and commercial circles in Japan, did accom- 
plish a good deal. So did the Kattakushi, although sadly hampered by financial 
stringency and malfeasance, and the incompetence or inexperience of many of 
its subordinate officials. It ended under a cloud of scandal which it did not 
altogether merit; it was indeed the victim of political dissensions within the 
ruling Japanese oligarchy. ‘Achieving less than the grandiose dreams inherent 
in its origin, it became the ideal scapegoat for a people, who, in 1881, were look- 
ing for one’ (p. 142). 
F. C. JONES 
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TAIWAN TODAY 1952. 2nd ed. By Han Lih-wu. Taipai, Formosa, Hwa Kuo 

Publishing Company; London, Probsthain, 1952. 162 pp. Tables. 

8" x54”. 6s. 
Tatwan, ‘the Bay of Terraces’, is Formosa: and my old friend Han Lih-wu has 
written this little book to show how ‘on the success of the fight against Com- 
munism waged from Taiwan depends the liberation of the Chinese people on 
the mainland from Soviet enslavement’. In seven chapters he describes the 
policy of the government of Chiang Kai-shek in finance, agriculture, industry, 
and education, and hopes thereby to demonstrate both the will and the power of 
Formosa to repeat in continental China on a much larger scale the results 
achieved on the island. What he does not attempt—probably because he cannot 
—is to show how Formosa can be used as the spring-board from which the 
successful return of the Kuomintang may be launched. Few good judges of Far 
Eastern affairs will say today that the Kuomintang has either the power or 
the right to launch a new civil war in China. The restoration of China’s liberties 
must (and will) come in some other way. 

A. F. WHYTE 


KorEA: Land of the Morning Calm. By Donald Portway. London, Harrap, 
1953. 187 pp. Illus. Map. Index. 8”x5}”. 15s. 


COLONEL Portway, the Master of St Catharine’s College, Cambridge, was the only 
British member of the United Nations Educational Planning Mission to Korea, 
which spent some five months in that country during 1952-3. He has written 
this book for the general public in Great Britain in order to provide ‘a general 
all-round impression of the situation in a country which has assumed great 
importance in international affairs and which from no fault of her own has been 
made one huge battlefield’ (p. 6). Colonel Portway formed a liking for Korea 
and her people, and, while what he has to say on the history of the country is of 
necessity drawn from other sources, his own impressions of the existing situa- 
tion are valuable and interesting. Chapter Iv in particular, entitled Korea as a 
Battlefield, in which Colonel Portway discusses the characteristic differences 
between the various United Nations forces, and also makes an assessment of 
their opponents, is particularly useful. The author is occasionally inclined to 
wander, and in his concluding chapter expresses views on a good many matters 
which have little direct connexion with Korea. 
F. C. JONES 


TIBET AND THE TIBETANS. By Tsung-lien Shen and Shen-chi Liu. Foreword by 
George E. Taylor. Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1953. x+199 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 9}” x 6}’. 
$5. 40s. 

Nosopy who is interested in Tibet can afford to miss this book. In 1944 Dr 

Shen, who had been educated at Harvard University and the Sorbonne and had 

taught history at universities in Peking and Shanghai, was appointed Resident 

Commissioner in Tibet under the Chiang Kai-shek régime. When the Com- 

munists came to power in China Dr Shen left Lhasa but Mr Liu remained there 

for a time. The first third of the book deals with the geography and history 
of Tibet and the rest with Tibet and the Tibetans as the authors saw them. 
Tibet has inspired the writing of many fine books but hitherto no work of 
Chinese authorship has been available. That gap is now filled by a book of 
great sincerity, sympathy, penetration, simplicity, and charm. It leaves an 
after-taste of sadness. In the Tibet of yesterday there was, as the authors 
point out, much that was ‘fossilized many centuries back’ (p. 119). But nobody 
who has lived with Tibetans can have failed to notice that they are interested 
in things which are new. Under the Chinese régime which they represented 
the authors foresaw for Tibet a gradual merging of the new with the old and 
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the retention by the Tibetans of a large measure of autonomy. How they will 
fare under the Communist régime, time, as the authors say, will soon reveal. 
The appendix gives in English the text of the Agreement signed in Peking 
on 23 May 1951 ‘between the Chinese Central People’s Government and the 
Local Government of Tibet on measures for the peaceful liberation of Tibet’. 
The photographs are interesting but their reproduction is weak, and more 
trouble might have been taken over the map on page 8. 
B. J. GouLD 


UNITED STATES 


THE UNDECLARED WAR 1940-1. Vol. u. By William L. Langer and S. 
Everett Gleason. New York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations; 
London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1953. xvi+963 pp. 
Index. 9}” X6}”. $10. 60s. 


The Undeclared War is a sequel to The Challenge to Isolation which was reviewed 
on page 540 of International Affairs in October 1952. It is based on the same 
principles, draws on the same, or similar, source materials, and is executed by 
the same hands as the earlier volume. That it merits the same high praise as 
its predecessor goes without saying; the only point for argument is whether it 
does not even represent an improvement on volume I. Certainly the authors 
have gone a long way to meet the only two substantial criticisms which could be 
levelled against their earlier work. They have considerably amplified their 
treatment of American public opinion, so that it now takes its place in their 
pages as it did ‘in life’ as the permanent unseen presence on the stage of Ameri- 
can foreign policy, the force that had to be reckoned with even when it could 
not be measured, the ultimate arbiter of all American action. Secondly, the 
occasional tendency of the first volume to underrate the role of the White House 
by comparison with that of the State Department is steadily resisted here. The 
reader of these pages is never left in doubt, even where the White House records 
are, as so often, silent, that the executive control of American foreign policy 
throughout this period belongs to Franklin Roosevelt whenever he wished to 
exercise it. 

In both these respects The Undeclared War seems to be an improvement on 
The Challenge to Isolation. In other features no improvement could be looked 
for; to have maintained the existing level of comprehensiveness, balance, fair- 
ness, and clarity for another goo-odd pages—that is miracle enough. To ex- 
patiate to any reader of the earlier volume on these familiar virtues would be 
superfluous. It is enough to mention one only—clarity. Excellent as volume 1 
was in this respect, volume If surpasses it. Where the documentation is thick- 
est, where the strands of intrigue are most knotted, where the false leads of 
prejudice and propaganda are most persistent—this is where Professors Langer 
and Gleason come into their own. I refer in particular to the long and tortuous 
story of American—Japanese relations in the months before Pearl Harbour. 
There can be few better pieces of clear, but also comprehensive and readable 
diplomatic narrative than this in the whole range of recent historical writing. 

As in the first volume the authors’ wide net-catching has enabled them to 
enrich their narrative with a good deal of new material. While none of this up- 
sets one’s main conclusions about this fairly fully documented period it often 
serves to put familiar figures and incidents into a new perspective or to bring 
out hitherto unsuspected details. The figure that principally suffers from this 
new, evenly diffused lighting of the historical stage is, perhaps inevitably, 
President Roosevelt himself. What the Hopkins White House Papers revealed 
of the dishonesties of the ‘third term’ campaign and the recurrent hesitancies of 
1941 is repeated and amplified here by the testimonies of other close observers 
like Morgenthau and Stimson. The concept of the President as a master of 
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politics, the quiet counsel keeper who knows his own mind but waits the 
psychological hour to strike, cannot survive a reading of these pages. Mr 
Roosevelt appears instead as something much more like a political water- 
diviner, in whose hand the hazel twig now twitches with a genuine uncon- 
trollability and now falls limp and useless just when it is most needed. Yet how 
brilliantly the intuition could work, and in moments of crisis too, is graphically 
depicted by an extract from the Morgenthau Diaries, which the authors quote 
on page 227, that tells the precise circumstances of the inception of lease-lend. 

Fellow-victim of the historical spotlight is Mr Cordell Hull. Side-tracked 
by the White House, out-argued by his State Department colleagues, Mr Hull 
appears in these pages as a figure whose influence on American policy was 
seldom constructive and frequently non-existent. He is the Polonius of this 
tragedy, hard put to it to keep pace with the swift-chasing fancies of the Hamlet 
in the White House. 

Is it the reward of assiduous diary-keeping that by comparison with these 
two somewhat compromised figures Messrs Morgenthau, Stimson, and Knox 
emerge as the Three Musketeers of this serial—possessed of a consistency of 
purpose and fervent loyalty of spirit which shine all the brighter for the en- 
tangling complexities around them? Certainly they are often drawn on as the 
main narrators of the actions which, in the privacy of their journals, they so 
unsparingly analyse and so frequently deplore. However, there seems no reason 
to distrust their records. The same honesty which makes their diaries so ex- 
traordinarily illuminating on the Roosevelt milieu makes one feel that they are 
to be trusted when it is their own sentiments, as prescient as they are heart- 
warming, which they are committing to paper. 

With this volume the ‘mixing-up’ of British and American affairs, already 
implicit in the destroyer—bases deal, becomes a steady accelerating process. 
Much new light is thrown on the mechanics of this, the co-ordination of supply 
requirements, the initial strategical consultations, the ripening intimacy of the 
Roosevelt—Churchill acquaintanceship (with several newly published Roosevelt 
letters and the interesting disclosure that Roosevelt as early as February 1941 
was anxious for a personal meeting with the British Prime Minister). Through- 
out the authors maintain what might be called a friendly objectivity in their 
treatment of relations between our two countries, generous in their praise 
wherever they feel British achievements warrant it, but sparing neither their 
own country nor their allies’ when they feel a critical judgement is called for. 

Indeed the authors’ judgements are such as must generally recommend them 
to the discerning reader. They are genuine historical judgements—i.e. based on 
a full and fair presentation of all the relevant facts, with nationalistic and 
ideological bias as rigorously excluded as possible. Upon occasion they do not 
hesitate to be harsh—e.g. over the State Department’s Spanish policy; some- 
times their conclusions differ from those a British historian might draw from the 
same evidence—for example, over Vichy. But they are always informed and 
never petty. This is a wise book, as well as a technically accomplished one. 

H. G. NICHOLAS 


THE UNITED STATES IN WorRLD AFFAIRS 1952. By Richard P. Stebbins and the 
Research Staff of the Council on Foreign Relations. New York, Harper 
for the Council on Foreign Relations; London, Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1953. xiv-+492 pp. Bibliog. Index. 83”x5}". $5. 36s. 

Tue cold war dominates Mr Stebbins’s 1952 survey, as it has done his other 

recent volumes in this series, with the Korean conflict always at or near the 

centre of the picture. This time slightly more attention is given to South East 

Asia—especially to the struggle against Communism in Indo-China, in which, as 

Mr Stebbins rightly reminds us, ‘the six-year toll in officers and men killed and 

missing closely approximated the losses sustained by the United States in 

Korea’ (p. 200). Other troubled areas are not, however, neglected. Under the 
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heading Cracks in the Free World Mr Stebbins considers both the ‘danger spots’ 
of the Middle East and the centres of unrest in Africa ‘south of the Sahara’. -In 
the same chapter he also deals with the comparatively uneventful course of 
inter-American relations. As for Europe, there is a particularly lucid account of 
the events leading up to the contractual agreements with the Federal Republic 
of Germany and to the treaty constituting the European Defence Community. 
Other problems encountered by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization are 
dealt with in a separate chapter at the conclusion of the volume. 

One of the highlights of the year—the United Presidential election—will 
perhaps be considered by some readers to merit more extensive consideration 
than Mr Stebbins has seen fit to give it. While he writes with admirable de- 
tachment on the issues of foreign policy which arose during the election cam- 
paign, he does not provide a very detailed analysis of the campaign pledges of 
the victorious party, nor does he venture a very definite indication. of their 
possible future consequences. He does, however, offer the comforting conclusion 
that ‘the really outstanding feature of the national debate of 1952 . . . was not 
the varying emphasis on different features of the established national policy but 
the consistent recognition, by Republicans and Democrats alike, that foreign 
affairs had actually become the decisive factor in the national destiny and that 
the world situation was one which, in reality, admitted of only minor differences 
in interpretation and approach’ (pp. 312-13). 

As in previous volumes, Mr Stebbins provides an excellent selected biblio- 
graphy and a useful chronology of world events. Two charts and maps also 
accompany the survey. It is a pity, however, that those who prepared the book 
for publication with such obvious care did not notice the error on the title page 
which attributes to Mr Henry M. Wriston the introduction written by Professor 
William L. Langer. Curton J. Carp 


DocuUMENTS ON AMERICAN FoREIGN RELATIONS 1952. Ed. by Clarence W. 
Baier and Richard P. Stebbins. New York, Harper for the Council on 
Foreign Relations, London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1953. 
xv-+391 pp. 83" 52". $5. 36s. 

Tus volume is the fourteenth in the series which was started by the World Peace 

Foundation in 1939, and the first to appear under the auspices of the Council 

on Foreign Relations. It is now designed to complement the Council’s annual 

volume, The United States in World Affairs, and the concept of ‘foreign relations’ 
has been consequently considerably narrowed. The sections on trade and 
finance, transport, agriculture, labour and social problems, and cultural rela- 
tions, which were a standing feature of the previous volumes, no longer appear, 
but within the smaller framework of foreign relations taken in their strictest sense 

there is a clear and comprehensive collection of the important documents for 1952. 

The sections on United States and Soviet policies are of particular interest, 
the former including extracts from the programmes of the Republican and 

Democratic Parties and from speeches by the opposing candidates in the Presi- 

dential election. It is perhaps to be regretted, however, that a volume of docu- 

ments should contain only summaries of the Contractual Agreements with 

Germany and of the European Defence Treaty. The value of a book of this kind 


Ww ; , 
ould have been enhanced by an index. Deeieicie Mincaiie 


IDEALS AND SELF-INTEREST IN AMERICA’S ForEIGN RELATIONS: the Great 
Transformation of the Twentieth Century. By Robert Endicott Osgood. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press for the Center for the Study of 
American Foreign Policy; London, Cambridge University Press, 1953. 
xli+491 pp. Index. 9}”x6}". $6.50. 49s. 

Tus volume is one of a series on American foreign policy produced under the 

auspices of the Center for the Study of American Foreign Policy at the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago with Hans J. Morgenthau as Director. The author presents 
an interpretation of American foreign policy from the Spanish-American war 
to the entry of the United States into the second world war, in terms of the 
interaction between national self-interest and international idealism, with the 
primary purpose of contributing to an understanding of the problems of power 
and moral purpose underlying her present position in world politics. The 
central theme of the study is, thus, one of the problem of reconciling national 
self-interest with universal ends transcending the interest of particular nations. 

Mr Osgood, taking his stand as a Christian—Liberal-humanitarian, presents 
the reader with a detailed analysis of three main periods of the twentieth- 
century United States, probing and sifting the meanings and motives of presi- 
dents, politicians, and opinion-forming writers. The first section deals with the 
period between 1898 and the outbreak of the first world war; the second with 
that war itself and the arguments for staying out or coming in, both on grounds 
of self-interest and a wider idealism; the third with the aftermath of disillusion- 
ment, the new isolationism, and the eventual entry of the United States into 
the second world war. 

The author handles his material with careful discrimination, although 
occasionally seeming to be constricted by his overall theme and at times moving 
forward by imperceptible degrees with such refinement of particular points 
that retrogression sets in. It is essentially, however, a thoughtful and thought- 
provoking volume which not only explains American conduct to the foreigner but 
also to the American himself. It would be of considerable service to international 
understanding if Mr Osgood continued his analysis from 1941 to the present day. 

A. A, CONWAY 


THE GENIUS OF AMERICAN PotitTics. (Charles R. Walgreen Foundation 
Lectures.) By Daniel J. Boorstin. Chicago, University of Chicago Press; 
London, Cambridge University Press, 1953. ix+202 pp. Index. 
8h" x 53". $3.25. 24s. 

In this collection of public lectures delivered at the University of Chicago in 

1952, Professor Boorstin develops around two ugly philological creations, 

‘givenness’ and ‘seamlessness’, the theme of the uniqueness of the American 

political system due to geographical, economic, and historical determinism. 

The two chapters on the American Revolution and the Civil War contain 
stimulating ideas, but the concluding chapter shows a lack of understanding of 
Europe especially when speaking of ‘a declining European culture . . . dying of 
poverty, monopoly, aristocracy, and ideology’ (p. 182). The author may care to 
note, too, that the British Empire, although declining, has not, as he asserts, 
fallen (p. 178). 

Professor Boorstin concludes that the very uniqueness of the American 
system precludes any possibility of exporting it abroad, a sentiment similar to 
that displayed after the first world war and termed by Robert Osgood in Ideals 
and Self-interest in America’s Foreign Relations (p. 312) as ‘introverted and 
exclusive national egoism’. 

A. A. CONWAY 


TRUTH IS OUR WEAPON. By Edward W. Barrett. New York, Funk & Wagnalls; 
London, Mayflower Publishing Company, 1953. Xvili+355 pp. Illus. 
Index. 8}"x5}". $4. 31s. 6d. 

Tuts book tells in a personal way the story of America’s post-war efforts to 

establish an information service to play its part in the propaganda war between 

nations. The author was for two years Assistant Secretary of State in charge of 
the Voice of America, and was responsible for its growth and direction after the 
outbreak of the Korean war. Fi 

In a chapter entitled The Voice of McCarthy he gives a disturbing account 
of the effect of Senator McCarthy’s campaign on the propaganda service 
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personnel and programmes. There is no description of the new organization 
which has been established by President Eisenhower and Mr Dulles in recent 
months, presumably after the book was completed. 

Before he took office Mr Barrett drew up a list of the four objectives at which 
the United States propaganda machine should aim ; they remain of great interest 
since they were approved as reflecting official policy by the then Secretary of 
State, Mr Dean Acheson. The first objective was ‘to establish a healthy inter- 
national community’; this took precedence over the presentation of a fair 
picture of the United States and over deterring the Soviet from further encroach- 
ments. The fourth objective is that ‘of helping to roll back Soviet influence, not 
by arms, of course, but by all means short of force. This means making the 
captive peoples realize that we feel they belong with us’ (pp. 78-0). 

This book is valuable as a source of information about the origins of a power- 
ful force in world diplomacy, but perhaps its greatest interest to non-Americans 
is the clear picture it gives of the difficulties involved in running any such 
‘diplomatic’ department under constant investigation from Congress. 


W. D. CLARK 


CARIBBEAN AND LATIN AMERICA 


PERSONALITY AND CONFLICT IN JAMAICA. By Madeleine Kerr. Liverpool 
University Press, 1953. xii-+-221 pp. Illus. Tables. Index. 8}” x53”. 15s. 


Based on the investigations by Dr Kerr and a team of field-workers of a selected 
number of Jamaican communities, this book is a careful study of the many 
factors that go to the making of what Dr Kerr recognizes, and reveals to the 
reader, as the distinctive Jamaican personality. 

The social scientist’s first contacts on reaching his area of study, it is pointed 
out, are with the individual people whose confidence it is essential to gain. That 
this has been done is evidenced in the many quotations that the book contains. 
The opening chapter gives brief personal histories of four of these contacts shown 
against a social and economic background which the succeeding chapters draw 
in greater detail. 

Three centres were chosen for the investigation: a citrus-growing area in 
which there is also a degree of mixed farming, a banana plantation whose crop 
had recently failed through disease, and the more prosperous ‘Sugartown’ where 
a comparatively stable community life had been developed and where, in 
contrast to the other centres, it was possible to deduce the day of the week from 
the activities of the inhabitants. A general description of the social life of 
these centres is given; the influence of the leading family, the daily routines, 
recreation, and the ‘high-light’ of Sunday with its church-going, best clothes, and 
almost Victorian concern for appearance and ‘respectability’. This, as is shown, 
is set against a socio-economic complex of rapid and uncontrolled change. 

The most significant portion of the book is that dealing with the develop- 
ment of the child from the adult attitudes to conception to the emergence into 
adolescence. Here in the family relationships lies the key. The descriptions of 
birth customs, some of which were witnessed by Dr Kerr and her assistants, 
shows the importance of superstition in the life of the people and, as also in the 
later chapters on Religion and Folklore, the influence of an African heritage is 
clearly and fascinatingly apparent. Thus the element of the irrational adds 
further to the difficulties of adjustment. 

The training of children, their work and play, and child—parent relationships 
are illustrated with examples, and the family is shown to lack the definition of 
its European counterpart, the children often owing allegiance to more than one 
household. There are also important chapters on attitudes to sex and marriage 
showing them to be essentially casual and in the latter case dominated by 
economic considerations, and an account of the dual, and frequently contra- 
dictory, influence of class and colour. 
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Dr Kerr, however, has not been concerned with a description of social habits 
alone, and in three well-documented chapters at the end of her book, gives the 
results of the standard Rorschach psychological tests as applied to school 
children and reveals, through these and the children’s drawings, of which a 
number are reproduced, the deeper inhibitory factors that make personality 
adjustment for the Jamaican so hazardous a process. 

The main points which emerge from this interesting study are the influence 
of a slave-history, the uncertainty during early childhood of the nature of the 
parental roles, and the prevalence of superstition. These, complicated by a class- 
and colour-bound social structure, and with the stress of ever-present economic 
uncertainty, have produced the unstable and ill-adjusted personality which Dr 
Kerr recognizes as peculiarly Jamaican and which here has been so ably 
analysed and described. The book is illustrated with photographs and wood- 


cuts and contains appendixes on Jamaican terms and the techniques used. 


C. W. W. GREENIDGE 


THE MEXICAN VENTURE: From Political to Industrial Revolution in Mexico. 
By Tomme Clark Call. New York and London, Oxford University Press, 
1953- Xii+273 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Index. 8}”x5}". $4.50. 22s. 


THOUGH not as colourful or complete a survey of the country as the dust-jacket 
proclaims, this book—the work of a Texan professional journalist who spent a 
year travelling in Mexico on a Reid Foundation fellowship—surveys in some 
detail the major trends of economic, political, and social development. Little 
of the material is new in the sense that it cannot be found in the studies of inter- 
national agencies or other published sources, though the writer has supple- 
mented his readings with impressions gained during his tour. He has stated 
clearly enough the problems facing Mexico in the major spheres of practical life 
and has not hesitated to come to conclusions. He is an ardent champion of the 
Revolution and confesses to sharing an enthusiasm for the future of their 
country that he finds among all Mexicans. In dealing with history the book is 
not perhaps at its best, but the contemporary scene receives the most detailed 
treatment, and the account of recent political developments is remarkably 
lucid. The reader may feel that in some places there is rather too much cata- 
loguing of facts, in others a tendency to use too many abstract nouns. The 
author’s comparisons and general approach are designed to appeal to a United 
States, or even to a specifically Texan, public; he himself modestly describes his 
aim as the presentation of ‘as complete and accurate a picture of Mexico as is 
possible for the hurried North American’ (p. ix). The English reader, though 
accustomed to North American sources for a large part of his reading on Latin 
America, may find the journalistic style a little trying. The reader who can over- 
come this obstacle, however, will find this book an easily absorbed intro- 
duction to Mexico’s present-day economic and political life. 


H. A. HoLtEy 


THE Economic DEVELOPMENT OF MExico. Report of the Combined Mexican 
Working Party. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press for the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1953. xxiv+392 pp. Maps. Charts. Tables. Index. 10}”"x7’. 
$10. 80s. 

Tus report contains a wealth of statistical information evaluated in the 

perspective of Mexico’s past history and in the light of its future potential. 

Half the book consists of statistical tables and no less than 153 tables—several 

of them of double-page size—twenty-three charts, and three maps provide the 

student with what is probably the most comprehensive and authoritative source 
of statistical data on the country for the period 1939 to 1950. The task of 
collecting and co-ordinating this information was difficult and the authors (two 

Mexicans and two members of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
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Development) state that: ‘In most fields, the official statistics are incomplete or 
inaccurate, or both, and in some instances, discrepancies in a single field have 
proved baffling. For example, no fewer than three official bodies issue foreign 
trade statistics which pass as authoritative. In fact, none of these three sets of 
data gives an accurate account of Mexico’s foreign trade, and it is unusual for 
the figures issued by the institutions to agree. There is a real need in Mexico to 
improve official statistics and to integrate the activities of the agencies engaged 
in collecting or regrouping statistics’ (p. x). This frank statement lends em- 
phasis to the value of the book, and probably the difficulties of collecting and 
co-ordinating the statistical data account for the fact that it was only published 
in 1953. 

tee contents are divided into chapters on national income; agriculture, 
livestock, forestry and fisheries; mining; petroleum; electric power; industry; 
transportation and communications; education, public health, and welfare; 
public finance, and balance of payments. The mission’s conclusions are sum- 
marized in the eleventh chapter under the title, The Outlook. Much has been 
written on the historical and social development of Mexico by Mexicans and 
foreigners, and now the wealth of statistical data on commercial, industrial, and 
financial development in this report comes to fill an important gap in the field 


of published knowledge about the country. R. J. Depver Evans 


GENERAL 


EUROPEAN PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE: A Comparative Handbook. By 
The Lord Campion and D. W. S. Lidderdale. Foreword by the Rt 
Hon. Viscount Ruffside. London, Allen & Unwin for the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union, 1953. vilit+270 pp. Index. 9?” x64”. 30s. 

Tuts is a comparative handbook published by the Inter-Parliamentary Union 

and admirably prepared, as is only to be expected when the responsibility is 

undertaken by authors so experienced in the House of Commons Office. It 
covers all Western countries with parliamentary, as opposed to presidential, 
executives. That is to say, in addition to the United Kingdom: Belgium, 

Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Nether- 

lands, Norway, and Sweden. The fruit of a questionnaire circulated to the 

various parliamentary offices, it describes briefly but adequately the current 
system of organization, committees, rules of debate, financial procedure, the 
legislative process, and methods of controlling administration as well as of 
voting. There are sometimes striking differences which reveal and explain much 
in the political characteristics of these countries. It contains a useful table 
giving in summary fashion the distinguishing relevant constitutional data on 
such matters as electoral procedure, relation of the government to the legis- 
lature, and the method of dissolution. The book fills a real gap in providing the 
material for comparative study. u 
. R. G. GREAVES 


INTERNATIONAL POLITIcs: the Western State System in Mid-Century. 5th ed. 
By Frederick L. Schuman. New York and London, McGraw-Hill, 1953. 
xvii+577 pp. Maps. Index. 9}”x6}". $6. 48s. 

Tuis new, considerably shortened, and partly revised edition brings up to date 

Professor Schuman’s general text-book on international politics. It aims at 

presenting a historical background to international relations, an analysis of 

power politics, international law and institutions, and a review of contemporary 
international politics, together with a forecast of future trends. The only major 
addition consists of an examination of the cold war between the two concen- 
trations of power and speculations on the repercussions of atomic energy on 
international relations. His treatment of these issues attains an objectivity not 
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invariably characteristic of his other writings or other sections of this work. In 
general he tends to the view that the present approximate balance of power 
excludes the likelihood of a third world war, with the reservation that policies 
are not always determined by rational objectives or motives. The historical 
survey is, and can only be in the space available, a narrative of the main events 
and trends, and must be accordingly somewhat limited in value, but the 
sections on the development of international law and institutions remain the 
best parts of the book. Here and there are minor errors, such as the inclusion of 
General Zeitzler among those executed for complicity in the conspiracy of 
20 July 1944 (p. 405). 
IEUAN G. JOHN 


REGISTER OF RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. In Progress and in Plan. 
No. 10. 1952-3 with a Directory of Research Institutions. Mimeographed. 
Ed. by Feodora Stone and others. London, Cambridge University Press 
for the National Institute of Economic and Social Research, 1953. 213 pp. 
Index. 93” X7}”. 25s. 


Tue tenth issue of this register and directory keeps up the high standard already 
established. It is perhaps worth while considering whether any improvements 
could still further increase the value of this publication without increasing its 
cost. The basis of selection continues to be work that is sponsored or supported 
by institutions connected with social sciences. Much work by individual 
scholars is therefore omitted. In the first category there are a number of entries 
for continuations and annuals which might give way to new work by individuals 
attached to reputable academic institutions: particularly is this so when space 
is given to prices and particulars of works already published in these series. 
The register, after all, is intended to enable searchers to find information about 
‘research in progress and in plan’ which could not be found elsewhere: this does 
not apply to already published volumes which can be traced in the usual cata- 
logues and commercial bibliographies. 

Even as it stands this continues to be an invaluable publication not least for 
the excellent directory of research institutions. 

BARBARA KYLE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, International Affairs 


DEAR SIR, 

In praising the book War and Post-war Greece: an Analysis Based on Greek 
Writings, by Floyd A. Spencer (p. 373 of your July 1953 issue), Mr Bickham 
Sweet-Escott suggests that a straightforward account by the author of the 
period treated would make instructive reading. This suggestion and the fact in- 
dicated by Mr Spencer (p. 86) that ‘no country has ever been more observed, 
evaluated, and advised than Greece’—and one can add not always fairly— 
makes necessary some corrections to Mr Spencer’s statements. 

Mr Spencer indicates that his primary purpose is ‘to introduce the student 
to the possibilities of research in recent Greek problems’ (p. ix). In that case, 
main emphasis should have been placed on books of historical value and not on 
tendentious writings abundantly published during the stormy years 1941-9. 
Mr Spencer, by repeating numerous ‘rumours’, risks introducing the scholar of 
Greek history into a chaos of controversy from which no light or historical truth 
can emerge. Mr Spencer failed to mention important first-hand sources, such 
as the main statement of Metaxas, Premier of Greece (1936-41), about his policy, 
made on 14 November in the University of Athens (published in Greek, English, 
and French), the statement of Mussolini about the Italian campaign against 
Greece, made on 10 June 1941, the book of Admiral Kawadias The Naval War of 
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Greece (Athens, 1950), the book of Grigore Gafencu, former Foreign Minister 
of Roumania, The Last Days of Europe (London, 1947), F. A. Voigt’s book The 
Greek Sedition (London, 1949), and his article ‘ The present State of Greece’ in 
Nineteenth Century and After, 1946, vols. 139, 140. 

May I correct some inaccuracies in Mr Spencer’s book? On page 8 he writes: 
‘Otherwise, the Italians would have been driven out of Greece by the spring of 
1941’. This had already happened during the first days of November 1940. 
On page 2 he places the spring campaign of Mussolini in Albania against the 
advanced Greek Army on May, 1941. This great Italian offensive was launched 
and repulsed on March 1941. On page g he writes that publication of General 
Katheniotes’s summary of his earlier and longer report on the conduct of the 
Greek war against the Axis, had been suspended by governmental pressure on 
the General’s widow, who intended to publish it after the death of the General. 
No government had the slightest interest in suspending publication of this 
report, the more so because it had been published and distributed in its longer 
form during the author’s life-time. On page 14, Mr Spencer writes that: 
‘Apologists for Metaxas have claimed that he went into war with Italy in the full 
consciousness that this would sooner or later involve war with Germany. No 
convincing proof has ever been offered for this assertion’. Most convincing 
evidence was given by the Hon. Lincoln MacVeagh, American Minister to 
Greece, 1936-41, in his speech given in New York on 19 August 1941, when he 
expressly said: ‘The decision of the Greek Government to resist German 
_ aggression was just as well-considered and clear-eyed as that to oppose Italy. 

General Metaxas said to me, as early as the first week of November last year, 
“We must not allow ourselves false hopes. When spring arrives the Germans 


>? 


will come against us’. ' 
Yours sincerely, 


5s Avenue Reine Sophie, Acts P. TAMBACOPOULOS 


Athens. 
26 November 1953 


To the Editor, International Affairs 


DEAR SIR, 

The writer on recent events can hardly expect to escape partisan male- 
diction. But I did not believe that International Affairs would choose a reviewer 
whose uncritical zeal might have appeared immoderate in the Daily Herald. 
Although I find Saul Rose’s review (October 1953 issue, p. 499) of my book, 
The Foreign Policy of the British Labour Government, 1945-1951, wholly mis- 
leading, I shall limit myself to three corrections which may throw light on the 
austerity of his critical standards. First of all, he suggests that the author 
‘ventures to dismiss in a footnote’ Professor Windrich’s book. That footnote 
begins with the statement that Professor Windrich’s book appeared after mine 
had been submitted to the printers. I criticized her thesis about the con- 
tinuity of Labour’s policy on the ground that she had not studied Labour’s 
foreign policy but had concentrated almost exclusively on ‘the statements of 
principles by the Labour leaders and in the Labour Party’s publications’. 
Rose’s review achieves some of its effect by noting that I criticized Professor 
Windrich for concentrating ‘on statements by Labour leaders’. His following 
wisecrack about my failure to use Labour Party material continues the gross 
misrepresentation. Lastly, he notes my failure to use first-hand material from 
those who made British policy. Actually, I do not acknowledge confidential 
interviews. But is he not naive in suggesting that Messrs Bevin or Attlee would 
have given me substantial help? I do not need to be told by Mr Attlee that he 
believes the peace of the world is more secure in Labour’s hands. 

Yours faithfully, 


. MATTHEW A. FiTzsIMoNns 
University of Notre Dame, 


Indiana. 
19 November 1953 








